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Reagan  warns  Syria  of  further 
reprisals  after  U.S.  air  raid 

TmwaaI  rl _ -  -  _  By  WOLF  BL1TZER  parachuting,  and  the  second  had 

I  Si  SutI  OftTllfiS  rnilllSinTI  Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent  hcen  captured  bv  the  Syrians. 

MS3M.  UVI  UviliVU  l/UilUOiUll  and  agencies  What  was  dear  was  that  the  use 

• _ :4.-V  TT  n  •  J  CS  •  WASHINGTON.  -  U.S.  Presi-  ?rfhc  direct  American  air  power  in 

with  U.S.  against  Syna  s.k&s'S 


..  Lebanese  gather  around  the  site  near  Jotuu'eJi,  north  of  Beirut,  where  a  U.S.  Corsair  jet  plunged 
•  into  a  bouse  after  being  shot  down  during  yesterday's  American  air  strike.  The  pilot  ejected 
' '  safely  into  the  sea  and  is  now  back  in  American  hands.  {UP!  telephoto) 

•WlLLETIN; 

marines  killed  in  Beirut 


•“  IUT  (AP).  —  Eight  U.S.  Marines  were  killed 
:  Vwo  were  wounded  last  night  in  heavy  shelling  in 
kinity  of  Beirut  Airport. 

.  -S.  Navy  ships  opened  fire  on  anti-government 
s,  which  pounded  the  Marine  encampment  at 
-  airport  with  rockets,  small  arms  fire  and 
"ined  artillery  barrages. 

■arine  spokesman  Maj.  Dennis  Brooks  conflr- 
'  •  that  navy  ships  had  opened  fire,  but  did  not  iden- 
!\  he  vessels,  nor  their  targets.  He  said  the  gunfire . 
.  » tbe  result  of  heavy,  sustained  artillery,  rocket, 

'  !.l  arms  and  mortar  fire  that  the  marine  positions 
■  been  under  since  approximately  7  p.m.” 


“The  entire' airport  perimeter"  had  come  under 
fire,  he  added.  Thunderous  explosions  from  tbe  naval 
gunfire  rocked  neighbourhoods  of  the  capital  some 
10  kilometers  away. 

“We  have  eight  dead  and  two  wounded,"  Brooks 
said.  Tbe  marines  were  responding  with  automatic 
weapons  and  M-60  tank  fire. 

Heavy  artillery  shells  thundered  through  tbe  Shouf 
Mountains  above  Beirut  last  night  as  Lebanese 
Army  and  Druse  militiamen  blasted  each  other’s 
positions. 

Beirut  itself  was  rocked  by  explosions  as  Shia 
Moslem  guerrillas  attacked  army  positions. 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff1 
Israel  yesterday  flatly  denied 
foreign  press  reports  of  a  secret  plan 
for  military  collusion  against  Syria 
allegedly  worked  out  by  U.S.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  and  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  during 
their  Washington  talks  last  week. 

A  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman, 
addressing  reporters  in  Jerusalem 
just  hours  after  the  U.S.  air  raid  on 
Syrian  targets  in  Lebanon,  said  “all 
these  reports'1  are  not  true. 

At  the  weekly  cabinet  meeting, 
Shamir,  reporting  on  his 
Washington  visit,  assured  the 
ministers  that  no  plans  had  been 
laid  for  operational  coordination 
between  American  and  Israeli 
forces. 

And  cabinet  sources  were  at 
pains  to  insist  that  Israel  had  not 
been  consulted,  or  even  informed, 
in  advance  of  yesterday’s  American 
air  action.  If  Israel  did  receive  any 
forewarning,  the  sources  said,  it  was 
short  and  “purely  technical  —  to 
avoid  aerial  mishaps.*1 
At  the  same  time,  though,  both 
Shamir  briefing  the  cabinet  and  of¬ 
ficials  briefing  the  press 


acknowledged  that  the  Syrian 
military  threat  had  been  a  focal  is¬ 
sue  in  the  Washington  talks.  “The 
two  sides  shared  their  common  con¬ 
cerns  over  the  rapid  pace  and  mas¬ 
sive  scope  of  Syria's  arms  build-up," 
officials  said.  “There  was  an  inten¬ 
sive  exchange  of  views." 

Shamir  will  strive  to  maintain  this 
distinction  —  between  operational 
collusion  and  intensive  discussions 
with  Washington  —  when  be  ad¬ 
dresses  the  Knesset  this  afternoon 
on  his  trip. 

He  will  try  to  allay  fears  already 
voiced  by  opposition  spokesmen 
that  the  “strategic  cooperation”  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Washington  could  drag 
Israel  into  military  adventures 
against  the  Syrians  which  would  not 
directly  serve  Israeli  interests. 

A  cabinet  minister  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  last  night  that  to 
dale,  as  far  as  the  cabinet  knows, 
Washington  has  made  no  request  of 
Jerusalem  that  conflicts  with 
Israel's  own  interests.  Moreover, 
"this  government  would  not  blindly 
respond  to  any  such  request,"  the 
minister  asserted. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Co).  4) 


By  WOLF  BL1TZER 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
and  agencies 

WASHINGTON.  -  U.S.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  yesterday 
defended  the  first  American  air 
strike  against  Syrian  positions  in 
Lebanon,  and  promised  to  con- 
tinue  such  a  policy  if 
“unprovoked”  Syrian  attacks 
continued. 

in  a  statement  made  at  the 
While  House  shortly  after 
returning  from  a  weekend  at 
Camp  David,  the  president  also 
insisted  that  the  U.S.  action  was 
not  coordinated  in  any  way  with 
either  Israel  or  the  Lebanese 
government. 

He  confirmed  that  two  U.S. 
planes  were  downed  during  the 
operation.  One  American  pilot  safe¬ 
ly  parachuted  into  friendly 
Lebanese-controlled  territory.  He 
was  later  brought  to  the  U.S.  air¬ 
craft  carrier  Independence. 

Two  other  pilots  aboard  a  second 
downed  aircraft  are  missing. 
Reagan  said. 

Other  U.S.  officials  said  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Damascus  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  negotiate  their  release. 

Reagan  said  he  did  not  know  of 
the  acccuracy  of  Lebanese  radio 
reports  that  one  or  the  two  pilots 
had  been  machine-gunned  white 


parachuting,  and  the  second  had 
heen  captured  by  the  Syrians. 

What  was  dear  was  that  the  use 
of  the  dircci  American  air  power  in 
Lebanon  represented  a  significant 
escalation  against  the  Syrians  and 
their  Druse,  Palestinian  and  Shia  al¬ 
lies. 

Until  now.  the  U.S.  strictly 
avoided  any  aerial  involvement, 
preferring  artillery  or  naval  bom¬ 
bardment  against  hostile  positions. 

Ever  since  Israel  and  France 
started  their  aerial  strikes  in  recent 
weeks,  however,  the  Americans 
have  come  under  increased  pres¬ 
sure  to  adopt  a  similar  strategy.  But 
there  was  strong  opposition  to  this 
From  some  influential  Pentagon  and 
Slate  Department  elements,  who 
feared  both  military  and  diplomatic 
ramifications. 

Reagan  was  described  by  White 
House  aides  as  having  personally 
given  the  authorization  on  Saturday 
—  while  still  spending  the  weekend 
at  Camp  David  —  to  go  ahead  with 
the  mission,  following  repeated 
Syrian  firing  at  unarmed  U.S. 
reconnaissance  flights  over 
Lebanon. 

Pentagon  officials  said  some  40 
Syrian-fired.  Soviet-made  anti¬ 
aircraft  missiles  were  used  against 
2K  U.S.  planes  involved  in  the 
operation. 

Standing  alonside  his  wife  on  the 
l  Continued  on  Page  2.  CoL  7) 


2  U.S.  planes  downed  in  raid  on  Syrian  targets  in  Lebanon 


imblatt  promises  to  lift 
ige  of  Deir  al-Kamar 


"XtT  (AP).  —  A  spokesman  for 
nese  Druse  leader  Walid 
-^ialt  announced  yesterday  that 
Hwfces  will  lift  the  siege  of  the 
lian  mountain  village  of  Deir 
imar,  where  an  estimated 
)  Christians  have  been  trapped 
■  tree  months. 

use  spokesman  Fuad  Salman 
'-reporters  in  Beirut  that  all 
as  in  Deir  al-Kamar  will  be  al- 
;  -j  to  leave  within  1 1  days  “so 
they  can  reunite  with  their 


families  for  Christmas  and  the  new 
year.”  He  said  this  included  both 
the  estimated  30,000  civilians  and  a 
few  hundred  rightist  militiamen. 

Druse  leaders  will  continue  con¬ 
tacts  with  ambassadors  of  the  four 
nations  contributing  to  the  mul¬ 
tinational  peace-keeping  force  in 
Lebanon  —  Britain,  Italy,  France 
and  the  U.S.  —  and  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross  to  prepare  for 
the  release,  “which  will  be  com- 
l  Continued  on  tack  page) 


ubarak  again  blasts 
S.-Israel  accord 


-IO(AP).  —  Egyptian  President 
i  Mubarak  yesterday  called 
).S.-!srae!i  strategic  agreement 
iaster,"  in  his  second  auack  on 

•  sported  pact  in  as  many  days, 
'e  hope  it’s  not  true...Of  course 
}  true,  it  will  be  a  disaster... it 
•rot  America's  friends  in  a  very 
/ard  position,”  Mubarak  told 
•ters  following  a  meeting  with 

•  >ng  Niger  President  Seyni 
itche. 

yplian  officials  say  that  U.S. 
'die  East  envoy  Donald 
sfeld  will  visit  Cairo  tomorrow, 
ing  a  message  from  U.S.  Presi- 
Ronald  Reagan  to  Mubarak 
ining  the  agreement, 
e  agreement  was  reached  m 
tington  last  week  between 
an  and  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
lir.  H  calls  for  a  joint  military 
niuee  to  plan  joint  exercises 
storage  of  U.S.  military 
#are  in  Israel. 

yptian  Foreign  Minister  Kamal 
an  Aii  told  reporters  later 
rday  that  Mubarak's  political 
er,  Osama  al-Baz,  was  briefed 


by  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Goerge 
Shultz  and  Rumsfeld  on  the  pact 
during  a  two-hour  meeting  in 
Washington  on  Saturday. 

The  first  Egyptian  criticism  of  the 
pact  came  from  Butros  Ghali, 
minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
on  Friday.  This  was  followed  by 
similar  attacks  from  Prime  Minister 
Fuad  Mohieddin  and  Mubarak  on 
Saturday. 

Mubarak  said  the  agreement  is  an 
“obstacle"  in  the  path'  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  He  said  the  U.S.  is 
supposed  to  be  a  “judge,"  and 
criticized  it  for  “taking  sides"  with 
one  of  the  involved  parties. 

In  Baghdad,  the  official  Iraqi  al- 
Thowra  daily  said  the  latest  U.S.- 
Israeii  rapprochement  cancelled 
out  Reagan's  1982  Middle  East 
peace  plan  and  blocked  the  road 
towards  U.S.  involvement  in  peace 
efforts. 

"America  has  now  become  an  , 
overt  enemy  of  the  Arab  nation  and 
not  a  mere  ally  of  our  Zionist 
enemy,"  the  paper  said. 


as  rocked  by  explosions  as  Shia  BEIRUT.  —  U.S.  warplanes  struck 
s  armv  lUKitiMK.  back  at  Syrian  anti-aircraft  battencs 

5  attacked  army  positions.  in  Lebanon  for  the  first  time  yester- 

_ . -  ~-  ■  —  day,  losing  two  planes  shot  down. 

Hioforlimf  <mAa  it  One  airman  was  reported  killed, 

msumnu  gura  ll  another  captured,  and  another 

alone  on  C-o-L  "K£  two  d0Mn  A_$  M 

TEL  AVIV.  —  All  workers  will  fighter-bombers  flew  a  retaliatory 

receive  an  advance  this  month  on  strike  against  batteries  in  Lebanon’s 

the  next  cost-of-living  pay  rise  due  central  mountains  at  about  8  a.tn. 

early  next  year.  But  since  the  Lebanese  security  sources  said  the 

Histadrut  and  the  Coordinating  Syrians  brought  down  an  A-7  Cor- 

Comimttse  of  Economic  Organize  sair  and  an  A-6  Intruder  with 

tions  could  not  come  to  an  agree-  Soviet-supplied,  shoulder-fired  inis- 

ment  on  the  size  of  the  advance  arid  siles.  - 

the  day  of  payment,  different  sums  The  A-7  crashed  into  a  residential 

will  be  paid  and  on  different  days,  area  in  Jounieh,  on  the  Lebanese 
The  government  will  follow  the  pat-  coast,  and  the  pilot  —  identified  as 
tern  set  by  the  private  employers  Navy  Cmdr.  Edward  Andrews,  41, 
Yesterday  morning,  due-  to  the  oF  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  — 
failure  of  the  Histadrut  and  the  parachuted  into  the  Mediterranean 
Coordinating  Committee  to  renew  and  was  rescued  with  what  the  Pen- 
negotiations,  the  labour  organiza-  tagon  called  “minor  injuries." 
tion’s  centra]  committee  ordered  The  A-6,  which  carries  a  two-man 
the  payment  of  a  17-per-cent  ad-  crew,,  crashed  into  a  barren  moun- 
vance  between  December  18  and  25  tainside  near  Kafr  Sal  wan.  24 
to  employees  of  all  Histadrut  kilometres  east  of  Beirut.  A  Syrian 
enterprises.  military  communique  said  one  flyer 

After  the  meeting,  Histadrut  was  capLured,  and  radio  reports  and 

{Continued  on  tack  page)  Syrian  soldiers  at  the  crash  site  said 


the  second  airman  was  killed. 

Ayman  A l war,  a  Lebanese 
photographer  on  assignment  for  the 
Associated  Press,  said  he  rushed  to 
the  Kafr  Swalan  crash  site. 

When  he  arrived,  one  crewman 
with  a  missing  leg  was  still  seated 
amid  the  wreckage,  alive  but  unable 
to  speak  or  move.  Syrian  soldiers 
lifted  him  out  and  placed  him  in  a 
jeep,  Alwar  said. 

Alwar  said  he  saw  a  second 
American  crewman  sitting  in  a  se¬ 
cond-  jeep  guarded  by  Syrian 


“We’re  on  condition  one,"  he 
said,  referring  to  the  marines* 
highest  alert.  “We  are  not  straying 
far  from  our  bunkers." 

A  Lebanese  Arny  officer  who 
witnessed  the  raid  from  a  mountain 
village  said  the  subsonic  U.S.  planes 
were  lined  up  abreast  as  they  swept 
in  from  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
auack. 

He  estimated  the  planes  must 
have  been  visible  to  Syrian  lookouts 
and  Syrian  radar  stations  on  the 
mountains  overlooking  the  sea  for 


soldiers.  "The  aviator  was  dressed  in  .-several  minutes  before  they  struck. 


siles.  - 

The  A-7  crashed  into  a  residential 
area  in  Jounieh,  on  the  Lebanese 
coast,  and  the  pilot  —  identified  as 
Navy  Cmdr.  Edward  Andrews,  41, 
of  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  — 
parachuted  into  the  Mediterranean 
and  was  rescued  with  what  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  called  “minor  injuries." 

The  A-6,  which  carries  a  two-man 
crew,,  crashed  into  a  barren  moun¬ 
tainside  near  Kafr  Salwan.  24 
kilometres  east  of  Beirut.  A  Syrian 
military  communique  said  one  flyer 
was  captured,  and  radio  reports  and 
Syrian  soldiers  at  the  crash  site  said 


his  flight  suit,  and  the  only  visible 
injury  was  a  small  cut  on  his  face. 
.  A  few  hours  later,  Syrian  soldiers 
told  reporters  that  one  of  the 
crewmen  had  died  from  his  injuries. 

The  U.S.  Marine  spokesman  in 
-Beirut,  Major  Dennis  Brooks,  said 
only  Corsairs  and  Intruders  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  raid.  Both  aircraft  are 
relatively  slow  ground-attack  air¬ 
craft  designed  to  carry  a  heavy  load 
of  bombs. 

Brooks  said  the  1,500-strong  U.S. 
Marine  contingent  in  the  muiti- 
national  force  in  Beirut  had  gone  on 
alert  following  tbe  raid. 


As  the  planes  crossed  over  Syrian 
lines,  Syrian  batteries  opened  up 
with  missiles  and  conventional  anti¬ 
aircraft  fire  "from  all  sides  "  he  ad¬ 
ded. 

The  two  jets  were  the  first 
American  planes  shot  down  by 
hostile  fire  since  May  1975,  when 
Kampuchea  brought  down  three 
marine  helicopters  during  the 
rescue  of  the  cargo  ship  Mayaguez 
off  that  country’s  coast. 

The  Lebanese  security  source 
said  the  American  planes  were 
brought  down  by  SAM-7s  fired 
from  the  villages  of  Otada,  Ain  Soha 


and  Arbaniyeh,  which  are  about 
midway  between  Beirut  and  the 
farthest  or  the  target  cities.  He  stud 
surface-to-air  missiles  fired  from  the 
same  area  shot  down  an  Israeli  jet 
during  a  November  20  air  raid  by 
Israel. 

The  area  where  the  A-6  Intruder 
crashed  is  in  the  mountains  above 
the  village  of  Kafr  Salwan. 
Wreckage  from  the  craft  was  strewn 
for  hundreds  of  metres  across  bar¬ 
ren  landscape,  of  rocks  and  scrub 
brush. 

Some  of  the  wreckage  was  still 
burning  as  reporters  arrived.  But 
jubilant  Syrian  soldiers  stood  or  sat 
on  other  parts  of  the  downed  air¬ 
craft  holding  up  their  hands  in  vic¬ 
tory  signs. 

The  other  American  plane  came 
down  in  a  residential 
neighbourhood  in  Jounieh.  It  struck 
one  house  directly,  collapsing  its  se¬ 
cond  floor,  and  sprayed  wreckage 
into  the  facade  of  a  four-storey 
building  nearby. 

Slate  radio  said  six  persons  were 
injured  on  the  ground,  and  one 
neighbour  said  two  were  in  the 
house  that  was  struck. 


Syria  links  U.S.  air  strike 
to  Reagan-Shamir  accord 


By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 

Post  Mldcast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

Syria  has  directly  linked  yester¬ 
day’s  U.S.  air  strike  against  its  posi¬ 
tions  in  Lebanon  to  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir's  visit  to 
Washington  last  week,  strongly  in¬ 
dicating  that  it  believes  the  visit 
resulted  in  some  form  of  far- 
reaching  joint  military  pact 
designed  to  oust  it  from  Lebanon. 

A  similar  position  was  taken 
yesterday  by  Syria’s  super-power 
sponsor,  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
Moscow  Radio  connecting  “the  es¬ 
calation  of  the  fighting  by  the  U.S. 
and  Israel  in  Lebanon  with  the  new 
strategic  agreement  reached  during 


the  (Shamir)  visit  to  Washington.” 

So  too  did  Syria's  Lebanese  ally 
Walid  Jumblatt,  whose  Progressive 
Socialist  Party  issued  a  statement  in 
Damascus  describing  the  American 
raids  as  “a  manifestation  of  the 
U;S.-Israeli  alliance  forged  in  the 
White  House,”  and  denouncing 
them  as  “part  of  the  hostile  U.S.- 
israeli  plot  against  Syria  and 
Lebanon  which  aims  at  spreading 
American  hegemony  over  the  entire 
region.” 

Damascus  Radio  broadcast  a 
statement  by  Syrian  Foreign 
Minister  Abdul-Halim  Khaddam,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  the 
American  action  came  close  on  the 
{Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 


Feel  Free 


t  wants  to  base  FLO  in  Cairo 


J  RO  ( Reuter j.  —  PLO  chairman 
s  s  j^pr  Arafat  was  quoted  yesterday 
ring  he  would  like  to  move  his 
quarters  to  Egypt, 
afat  said  in  an  interview  with 
■eekly  political  review  Rose  al- 
>ef.  “I  wish  I  could  move  my 
quarters  to  Cairo.” 
yptian  President  Hosni 
arak  told  reporters  on  Saturday 
"  Arafat  is  welcome  to  come  to 
' r »,  but  government  officials  here 
ted  that  this  implied  the  setting 
a  Palestine  Liberation 


Organization  headquarters.  "We 
welcome  Arafat  in  Cairo.  We  have 
no  objection  against  him  visiting 
us,"  Mubarak  said, 

Arafat  and  4,000  supporters  ap¬ 
peared  closer  to  leaving  northern 
Lebanon  last  night  after  the  UN 
Security  Council  agreed  to  let  them 
depart  under  the  symbolic  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  UN  flag. 

The  flag  was  one  of.  the 
guarantees  Arafat  had  requested  as 
a  condition  for  withdrawing  his 
forces  from  Tripoli.  tMwh'i  P.  2> 


Reagan  reaffirms  U.S.  friendship 

By  WOLF  BLITZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON.  —  U.S.  President  Ronald  Reagan  yesterday  used  the 
occasion  of  a  colourful  Hanukka  candle-lighting  ceremony  to  announce 
that  the  U.S.  would  leave  the  UN  if  Israel  were  ever  expelled. 

The  president  also  welcomed  the  recent  strengthening  of  the  “bonds” 
between  the  U.S.  and  Israel,  declaring  “they  must  never  be  broken.” 

Reagan  said  that  he  told  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  last  week: 
“Israel  has  a  friend  in  America  and  America  stands  by  its  friends." 

At  the  ceremony,  Reagan  dearly  seemed  pleased  by  the  symbolic 
meaning  or  the  menora  and  the  struggle  for.  Jewish  freedom  2200  years 
ago. 

He  made  no  mention  during  his  brief  remarks,  much  of  which  reaffir¬ 
med  America’s  commitment  to  increase  Soviet  Jewish  emigration,  to 
yesterday's  downing  of  two  American  planes  inside  Lebanon. 


b  progress  reported  in  ending  port  strike 
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.  By  YITZHAK  OKED 
'  r  .ad  YA’ACOV  FR1EDLER 

AVIV.  —  While  talks  to 
*ve  the  stevedores’  go-slow 
5  remained  deadlocked  last 
farmers  were  threatening  to 
n  the  ports  and  load  their 
UCe  themselves  on  ships  for  ex- 

_  /lc  Histadrut-affiliatcd 
i^ultural  organizations,  however, 
y?0!J*d  against  such  action.  They 
“  „#imilitanr  farmers  that  while  they 
ft-  j2*  harm  to  exports  created 
-dDe  right-day-old  go-slow  strike, 
rap*evedore$  have  legitimate  pay 


demands  that  must  be  negotiated.  but  as  of  press  time  last  night,  no  notice  must  be  green  before  such  a 
^Farmers  say  they  have  already  solution  had  been  found.  surcharge  may  be  implemented,  but 

iiarfmTJarOT  J500  000  worth  of  ea-  El  Al  and  CAL  cargo  planes  are  added  that  they  are  requiring 
Dort  fruits  and  vegetables  because  moving  some  fruits  and  vegetables  -  deposits  on  account  against  the  sur- 
of  the  strike  and  thatharvesting  has  to  European  destinations^  but  charge.  The  deposits,  to  be  paidim- 
heen  taJ  ed  fanners' representatives  said  only  a  mediately,  would  be  15  per  cent  rf 

^'stevedores  at  Haifa  and  Ashdod  fraction  of  Israel's  produce  will  an  .mportar's  freight  d>arge  and  5 
porL"e  'wiing lo  rule”  which  reach  their  Chriarn^  markmijlbe  percent  of  an  eaponer,  freight 
EUns  moving  a  minimum nof  «*o  p<r t  slow-down  »  no.  resolved..*-  ^  shippe„,  Councili  whkh 
on  and  off  the  docks,  TTiey  are  chiD-owners  meanwhile  an-  represents  importers  and  exporters, 

“5  ,nCreaSe  "  11,6,1  nounce^yerteiday  tha^because’of  objects  to  d£  deposit  yferday 
basic  wag^.  fh  which  the  eo-slow  strike  the  council  asked  tbe  finance 

'aEE&aS  reuresrjats 

compromise  on  the  issue  yesterday,  .  They  acknowledged  that  14  days  p 
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mediately. 

The  ship-owners  meanwhile  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday  that  because  of 
the  losses  which  the  go-slow  strike 
has  caused  them,  they  are  imposing 
a  surcharge  ber  their  shipping  rates. 

They  acknowledged  that  14  days' 


represents  importers  and  exporters, 
objects  to  the  deposit.  Yesterday 
the  council  asked  tbe  finance 
minister  to  intervene  to  stop  (he 
strike  and  save -  the  country’s  ex¬ 
ports. 
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Forecast:  Partly  cloudy  to  fair. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg  and 
Rabbi  M  ordechai  Kirshblum  will  be 
the.  guest  speakers  at  the  annual 
Tora  Scholarship  Dinner  at  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton  Hotel  in  honour 
of  Rabbi  David  Telsner’s  75th  birth¬ 
day. 


The  Herzliya  branch  of  Emunah, 
the  national  religious  women's 
movement,  last  night  held  a  dinner 
at  the  home  of  UJS.  Ambassador 
Samuel  Lewis  to  raise  funds  to  es¬ 
tablish  Herzliya’s  first  religious  day 
nursery  for  children  of  working 
mothers.  The  hostess  was  Carol 
Flatten,  wife  of  deputy  chief  of  mis¬ 
sion  Robert  Ratten. 


in  Memoriam 


i 


A  memorial  service  for  Tirana 
Yeriel  will  be  held  at  the  Neveh  Han 
cemetery  at  4  p.m.  today. 


Shamir  appoints 
economic  adviser 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
has  appointed  top  Rassco  executive 
Nissim  Baruch  as  his  economic  ad¬ 
viser. 

The  appointment  was  announced 
after  yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting.  It 
was  done,  the  announcement  said, 
"with  the  blessing”  of  Finance 
Minister*  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad. 

Baruch,  a  Hebrew  University 
graduate  and  one-time  Treasury 
aide,  is  already  moving  into  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  the  Prime  Minister's  Of¬ 
fice  in  Jerusalem. 

Baruch,  52,  will  be  authorized  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  cabinet 
economics  committee,  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the 
top  echelon  of  the  Bank  of  Israel. 


British  Labour  Tiasntf 
stopped  admiring  Israel’ 


TEL  AVIV.  —  British  Labour  Party 
deputy  chairman  Roy  Hattersley  as¬ 
sured  guests  at  the  annual  Balfour 
dinner  at  Beit  Sokolow  last  night 
that  British  Labour  has  always  had 
“particular  lies”  with  Israel  and  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  admiration  for  the 
state,  which  he  termed  "one  of  the 
greatest  events  of  the  20th  century.” 

Labour’s  resolutions  in  favour  of 
the  Palestinians  in  the  past  couple 
of  years  were  merely  attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  realism  into  romance,  Hat¬ 
tersley  told  the  gathering. 


HOME  NEWS 


Settlers  fell  to  abandon 


‘post’  at  Joseph’s  tomb 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Four  representatives  of  Jewish 
settlers  of  the  West  Bank,  who 
despite  earlier  promises  to  vacate 
the  "command  post”  they  have  es¬ 
tablished  at  Joseph's  tomb  in 
Nablus  still  maintain  a  daytime 
presence  there,  met  with  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  last  night. 

The  settlers  have  been 
demanding  a  tougher  line  against 
Arab  demonstrators  and  stone- 
throwers  who  they  claim  have 
become  the  bane  of  their  lives  and 
threaten  to  keep  non-ideologically 
motivated  Israelis  from  moving 
across  the  Green  Line. 

The  settlers  erected  several  tents 
as  a  command  post  and  maintained 
an  all-night  vigil  at  Joseph's  tomb  to 
back  up  their  demands  following 
last  week's  attack  on  one  of  the  set¬ 
tlers. 

Zvi  Slonim,  a'  resident  of  Bracha 
which  overlooks  Nablus,  said  on 
emerging  from  Shamir's  office  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  left  the 
meeting  "with  a  feeling  that  the 
matter  will  be  dealt  with  at  the 
highest  level  and  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

The  settlers  earlier  let  it  be 
known  that  they  see  opposition 
from  Attorney-General  Yitzhak 
Zamir  as  a  major  obstacle  to  apply¬ 
ing  more  Draconian,  and  in  their 
view  more  effective,  measures 
against  local  trouble-makers. 


Severe  punishments,  including  ex¬ 
pulsion,  are  theoretically  ap¬ 
plicable,  since  the  1945  Defence 
Emergency  Regulations 
promulgated  by  the  British  man* 
datory  government  are  still  law  in 
the  West  Bank. 


.  Despite  the  prime  minister’s  as¬ 
surances  and  another  meeting 
scheduled  today  with  Defence 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  at  Bracha, 
Slonim  said  the  settlers  would  not 
leave  the  command  post.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  additional  instal¬ 
lation  at  the  site  goes  beyond  the 
terms  of  a  permit  issued  by  the  local 
military  governor  which  allows  the 
settlers  to  run  a  daytime  yeshiva  in 
the  building  built  about  the  tomb. 

Meanwhile  in  Nablus,  a  Border 
Police  foot  patrol  was  attacked  with 
a  petrol  bomb  late  yesterday.  No  in¬ 
juries  or  damage  were  reported. 

in  Jerusalem,  special  branch 
deteetkves  yesterday  arrested 
Shahada  Manawi,  secretary-general 
of  a  West  Bank  labour  union  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  PLO,  shortly 
before  he  was  due  to  open  a  union 
meeting  in  the  East  Jerusalem 
Chamber  of  Commerce  offices. 
Manawi  was  detained  for  un¬ 
specified  “security  reasons.” 

Security  prisoners  being  held  at 
the  Jenin  Prison  have  started  a 
hunger  strike  to  protest  against  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  building,  their  families 
have  reported. 


Visa,  Isracard  to  introduce 
twice-monthly  credit  billing 


l 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Starting  next  month, 
holders  of  Visa  credit  cards  are  to 
be  billed  twice  monthly  for  their 
credit  charges,  which  are 
automatically  deducted  from  their 
bank  accounts.  Isracard  is  to  begin 
the  more  frequent  billing  in 
February. 

It  became  clear  yesterday  that 
Isracard,  which  is  run  by  Bank 
Hapoalim,  cannot  introduce  the 
twice-monthly  deduction  scheme  in 
January,  since  its  contract  with  its 
several  hundred  thousand  clients 
specifically  states  that  no  change 
can  be  made  without  60  days’ 
notice. 

Visa,  which  is  run  by  Leu  mi  and 
Discount  banks,  has  a  proviso  that 
allows  it  to  make  a  change  after 
only  seven  days’  notice. 

Banking  sources  said  yesterday 
that  the  bi-weekly  deduction  will 


benefit  credit  card  holders,  since 
many  firms,  which  have  stopped  ac¬ 
cepting  the  cards  because  of  infla¬ 
tion,  may  start  accepting  them 
again. 


Clients  will  not  lose  out,  since  the 
amounts  they  used  to  save  due  to  in¬ 
flation  are  still  being  saved  today, 
because  inflation  has  doubled  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  the  sources  said. 

Isracard's  announcement  came 
after  the  head  of  the  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministry's  consumer  division, 
Ovodia  Shragai,  wrote  the  company 
that  shortening  the  credit  period 
would  be  a  breach  of  contract. 


At  the  same  time,  the  ministry 
began  an  examination  of  the  plan¬ 
ned  changes.  Since  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  both  firms  at  the 
same  time,  the  ministry  says  that  the 
credit  card  companies  might  have 
acted  contrary  to  trade  regulations. 


Moda’i  wants  Israel  to  capture  Arafat 


PostDiptomatk  Correspondent  ■ 

Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i 
yesterday  urged  the  cabinet  to 
authorize  an  attempt  to  capture 
PLO  chief  Yasser  Arafat  and  his  top 
aides  before  they  can  get  out  of 
Tripoli. 

Sources  close  to  Moda'i,  confirm¬ 
ing  last  night  that  he  had  made  this 
proposal,  said  the  energy  minister 
believes  it  would  be  wrong  for  Israel 
to  allow  Arafat  to  escape  with  im¬ 
punity  —  especially  after  the  release 
of  so  many  PLO  terrorists  in  the  re¬ 
cent  prisoner-exchange. 

Moda'i  himself  made  it  clear  at 
the  cabinet  session  that  he  was  not 
suggesting  Israel  attack  a  UN  ship 
carrying  Arafat  from  Tripoli  to 
safety  abroad.  His  proposal  ap¬ 
parently  was  that  Israel  strike 
before  Arafat  can  embark. 

There  was  no  evidence  yesterday 
that  Moda'i’s  activist  approach  is 


shared  by  his ’cabinet  colleagues:'  * 

The  cabinet  secretary, 
meanwhile,  issued  a  strong  condem¬ 
nation  yesterday  of  the  UN  Security 
Council's  decision  to  rescue  Arafat 
under  a  UN  flag. 

"It  should  not  be  the  role  of  the 
UN,”  said  secretary  Dan  Meridor, 
“to  transfer  terrorists  from  one 
place,  where  they  have  brought 
death  and  destruction,  to  another 
place,  from  where  they  intend  to 
continue  sowing  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion.” 

Cabinet  sources  said  Israel  would 
have  made  no  comment  had  the 
evacuation  been  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International 
Red  Cross.  In  that  case,  the  evacua¬ 
tion  would  have  been  seen  to  be  a 
purely  humanitarian  act.  UN  in¬ 
volvement,  however,  implies  a 
political  significance  which  Israel 
feels  is  entirely  out  of  place. 


IDF  hopes  to  loosen  Awali  restrictions 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
METULLA.  —  Israel  Defence 
Forces  officers  in  Southern 
Lebanon  yesterday  told  Lebanese 
notables  that  Israel  would  do 
everything  possible  to  permit  easier 
travel  over  the  Awali  River. 

The  meeting  took  place  in 
Nabatiya  and  included  several 
members  of  the  Lebanese  parlia¬ 
ment  and  merchants,  who  have 
been  particularly  inconvenienced 
by  the  restrictions. 

In  Sidon  yesterday,  religious  and 
political  leaders  in  southern 
Lebanon  announced  that  they  have 
firmly  decided  "to  continue  'with 


civil  opposition  to  the  Israeli  con¬ 
quest.”  The  announcement  was 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sit- 
down  strike  by  some  100  Moslem 
leaders,  which  began  on  Saturday  in 
the  central  mosque. 

The  leaders  also  called  upon 
Moslems  throughout  the  world  to 
“raise  their  voices  against  the 
Zionist  enemy,  which  is  endanger¬ 
ing  world  peace.”  They  also  con¬ 
demned  Israel’s  decision  to  restrict 
travel  across  the  Awali  River  as 
“likely  to  effectively  cut  off 
southern  Lebanon  from  the  rest  of 
the  country.  And  this  is  in  addition 
to  every-day  problems,  which  are 
oppressing  the  population.” 


Yeshiva  students,  Arabs  in  Old  City  brawl 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
aod  MICHAEL  EELAN 
Jenna  lea  Post  Reporters 
In  the  second  incident  of  its  kind 
in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  in  three 
days,  there  was  a  brawl  yesterday 
evening  between  newly  observant 
Jews  living  in  the  Moslem  Quarter 
and  their  Arab  neighbours. 

Involved  were  students  from  the 
Birkot  Avraham,  Torat  Kohanira 
and  Shavu  Banim  Yeshivot.  The 
three  yeshivot  are  in  the  Moslem 
Quarter,  and  repeated  friction 
between  the  students  and  their 
neighbours  led  to  the  Jerusalem 
municipality’s  request  yesterday  to 
have  the  Birkat  Avraham  Yeshiva 
moved. 

Police  were  still  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  was  to  blame  for  the 
latest  fracas.  No  arrests  have  been- 
announced. 

Mayor  Teddy  Kollek’s  adviser  on 
Arab  affairs  Maurice  Zilka  said  last 
night  that  the  students  "used  gas” 
against  their  neighbours,  who  then 
retaliated  with  a  barrage  of  stones.  j 
Despite  claims  by  the  students  j 
that  one  of  their  associates  was  j 
hospitalized,  a  check  of  the  city’s  j 
hospitals  last  night  failed  to  disclose  i 


that  anyons  had  been  hospitalized 
under  such  circumstances. 

But  a  still  unknown  number  of 
Arabs  received  first  aid  after  tear 
gas  was  used  by  the  yeshivot  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  brawl. 


The  municipality  has  sent  a  letter 
to  OC  Central  Command  Amnon 
Shahak  asking  for  the  army’s  help  in 
removing  Birkat  Avraham. 

At  one  time  the  city  hoped  the 
army  would  take  over  Birkat 


Avraham  for  its  own  purposes. 

A  municipal  source  said  last  night 
that  the  subject  of  moving  Birkat 
A.vraham  will  probably  be  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  ministerial  com¬ 
mittee  on  Jerusalem.  Letters  on  the 
issue  have  also  been  sent  to  the  two 
chief  rabbis  and  the  Ashkenazi  chief 
rabbi  of  Jerusalem 

After  last  Thursday’s  incident,- 
three  Arabs  and  two  Jews  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  later  released.  Two 
persons  were  slightly  injured. 


Slain  soldier  buried  in  Holon 


HOLON  (Itim).  —  A  large  number 
of  people  attended  the  funeral 
yesterday  afternoon  of  Rav-Turai 
Aharon  Yanovsky,  37,  who  was  kil¬ 
led  on  Friday  when  the  IDF  convoy 
in  which  he  was  riding  was  am¬ 
bushed  in  the  marketplace  in 
Nabatiya  in  southern  Lebanon. 

The  deputy  commanding  officer 
of  Yanovsky’s  unit  said  the 
deceased,  who  served  a|a  machinist 
in  the  Ordnance  Corps,  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  professional  vdio  won  the  es¬ 
teem  of  his  unit.  The  unit  com¬ 
mander  said  that  the  army  will  take 


measures  to  prevent  the  kind  of  in¬ 
cident  in  which  Yanovsky  died. 

Yanovsky  was  buried  in  the 
military  section  of  the  Holon 
cemetery.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two 
daughters  aged  5  and  1J,  as  well  as 
his  parents  and  a  younger  brother. 


BAZAAR.  — A  three-day  bazaar  of 
local  hand-made  carpets,  bags, 
dresses,  scarves  and  children’s 
embroidery  ends  today  at  the  Be- 
duin  resettlement  area  of  Arouar  in 
the  Negev. 


•  Monday,  December  5,  1983  The 
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U.S.  Navy  Commander  Edward  Andrews,  41,  parachutes  to  safety  against  a  silhouette  of  the 

Lebanese  coastline  town  of  Jounieb,  after  his  Corsair  jet  was  hit  by  a  Syrian  missile. 

(UPf  idcphoia) 
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(Continued  from-  Page  One) 

•  What  the  U.S.  in  effect  asked  of 
.Shamir  and  Defence  Minister 
Moshe  Arens,  the  minister  said,  was 
that  Israel  stay  putin  Lebanon  for 
the  time  being,  and  continue  to  act 
firmly  in  defence  of  its  troops  and  in 
support  of  the  Jemayel  government. 

The  U.S.,  for  its  part,  is  toughen¬ 
ing  its  own  stance  in  Lebanon -In  line 
with  Reagan’s  determination  to 
staunchly  resist  Soviet  or  Soviet- 
surrogate  aggrandisement  world¬ 
wide.  "U.S.  actions  in  Lebanon  are 
a  product  of  the  president’s  policy 
and  personality,”  the  minister  said. 
“They  are  certainly  not  a  product  of 
Israeli  persuasion” 

The  minister  predicted  farther 
American  strikes  at  targets  in 
Lebanon.  Yesterday's  shooting 
down  of  two  planes  will  strengthen 
U.S.  resolve,  he  said. 

.Shamir  in  his  report  stressed 
Washington’s  disillusionment  with 
the  moderate  Arab  nations,  .eskr_. 
-  pecially  Saudi  Arabia.  They '-have* 
failed  to  “deliver'”  —  both  in 
Lebanon  and  as  regards  the  Reagan 
plan  for  Palestinian  association  with 
Jordan,  he  said.  .  y 

Shamir  said  the  Reagan  plan  was '• 
mentioned  in  the  talks,  but  that  he  : 
replied  that  Israel  remains  commit¬ 
ted  to  Camp  David,  and  hopes  other 
parties  join  in  negotiations  on  that 
basis. 

Secretary  of  Stale  George  Shultz 
dwelt  during  the  talks  on  the  need- 
to  improve  the  “quality  of  fife’’.- in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.-  But 
the  Israeli  side,  haring  prepared- in 
advance  for  this  line  - of  criticism, 
adduced  statistics  showing  a  steady 
and  impressive  rise  in  the  gross, 
national  product  and  in  living  stan-  ; 
daxds  in  the  areas  under  Isrtieli- ad¬ 
ministration.  The  problem,  Shamir 
argued  in  Washington,  is- pot' 
economic  but  political  —  and  the. 
Camp  David  autonomy  scheme  is  j 


UK  papers:  U.S.  and  Israel 
agreed  to  strike  Syrians 


.  ByHYAMCORNEY 

Jerusalem' Post  Correspondent 

LONDON  .—  Saturday’s  raid  by 
Israel  on  Lebanese  bases  used  by 
Syrian-backed  terrorists  "will  be 
;  followed  by  a  sharp  blow  to  Syria. 
This  blow  would  be  struck  by  Israel 
with  American  support  —  not  just 
the  blessing  of  the  Americans,  more 
than,  that.” 

•  This  is  stated  by  the  Sunday  Times 
in  a '  front-page  lead  story  which 
bears  remarkable  similarity  to  one 
in  yesterday’s  Observer,  leading  to 
speculation  that  the  stories  were 
leaked,  possibly  as  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  force  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  withdraw  its  small  con¬ 
tingent  from  the  rauIti-nationaJ 

-  peace-keeping  force  in  Lebanon. 

The  Times  report,  written  by  two 
;.df  -  hs-  London-based  staff,  was 
-headed  “U.S.  Anti-Soviet  pact  with 
IsraeL” 

The  Observer  report,  also  on  the 
i  front  page,  was  written  by  its 
London-based  Middle^ East  analyst 

-  R mri cfc  “  Seal e ;  ■ .  and  .was  headed; 
“UiS.'tfhd  Israel' In  deal  to  hit 
Syria.” 

According  to  Seale’s  report, 
based  on  ‘‘well-placed  western  and 


Arab  intelligence  sources,” 
America  and  Israel  concluded  a 
“secret  agreement  to  cut  Syria 
down  to  size  —  by  war  if  need  be.” 

Saturday’s  strikes  by  Israel  "are 
seen  as  a  first  taste  of  what  is  to 
come/’  This  might  take  the  form  of 
“a  massive  Israeli  air  offensive 
against  Syrian  troops  in  the  Bekaa 
Valley.” 


The  “anti-Syrian  strategy,”  Seale 
adds,  "lies  at  the  heart  of  the  U.S.- 
Israeli  agreement  on  strategic  co¬ 
operation.”  America  is  being  so 
generous  that  “observers  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  the  price 
demanded  by  Shamir  for  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  dangerous  service  yet  to  be 
rendered.” 


REAGAN  ! 

(Continued  from  Pnge  O*)  *  !•  \  - 

south  lawn,  Reagan  said:  “We  44 
seek  hostilities  there,  0ur®2-!-. 
remains  what  it  was,  to  S 
stabilize  the  situation  in  Beirut  q|  ' 
all  the  foreign  forces  cakS-' 
withdrawn  and  until  the'gq^l 
ment  of  Lebanon  can  take  overtf 
authority  of  its  own  territory  *•  ■' 

“But  we  are  going  to  defenra  :  - 

forces  there,”  he  said. 

”Wc  haven’t  fired  at  anyone  i 
less  it  has  been  to  return  fire  aaJ' 
attacks  made  upon  our  force??  - 
said.  “Yes,  if  our  forces  are* 
tacked  we  will  respond.  We're 
to  defend  our  personnel 
there.”  ' 

Undersecretary  of 
Lawrence  Eagleburger  said  thagSj 
had  been  told  the  mission  was  4!  :  V  ! 
cessfui.  ir;‘ 

Eagleburger  said  the  strike  ^  • 
destroyed  a  Syrian  command  ai 
as  well  as  two  other  sites  from  aft  :  - 

Syrian-organized  fire  had  attad  ' 

U.S.  reconnaissance  planes,  1 
U.S.  has  made  clear  to  Syria,  he* 
ded,  that  if  it  continues  such  - 
tacks,  the  U.S.  wii!  respond.  - 
“If  we  don’t  get  shot  a 
Eagleburger  said,  “we  won't  sfc  - 
at  them.  I  hope  Damascus  got' 
message  last  night.” 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  and  Israeli 
ficials  declined  comment 
report  in  the  London  Sunday  Th 
that  the  U.S.  and  Israel  bad  signe 
secret  document  promisj 
Anerican  support  for  Israel  io 
event  of  direct  Soviet  involvem 
in  a  future  conflict  between  1st 
and  Syria.  (See  Page  2) 
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The  Sunday  Times  report  agrees 
that  the  "sole  purpose,  of  the  joint 
U£.-Israd  politibtfbiiiitary  comit- 
tee..l  is  to  find  ways  of  removing  the 
Syrians." 

The  paper  quotes  a  “highly 
placed  Middle  East  source”  as  shy¬ 
ing  that  binder  a  -under¬ 

standing  agreed  by  Shamir  and 
Reagan,”  America  would  come  to 
Israel’s  aid  if  Moscow  intervenes  in 
a  Syria- Israel  clash. 


An  Israeli  official  merely  said 
report  was  “interesting,”  altho 
he  repeatedly  declined  to  ek 
confirm  or  deny  it. 

In  Paris,  U.S.  Defence  Secret 
Caspar  Weinberger  warned  S' 
that  the  U.S.  “will  continue  to 
Syrian  positions  in  Lebanon  if  t 
shoot  at  American  reconnaissa 
flights.  f 


Weinberger,  who  is  in  Paris  . '.L—-  *-»  T'  t  l-f 
talks  with  French  Defence  1 

Charles  Hemu,  said  daily  raf  j  ;  I 
naissance  flights  over  Lebanon'-npnifi*  -  }  J  5  J". 

essential  for  the  safety  of  the  can'- 


Road  accidents  kill  four 


the  way  to  solve. it 
:  Shamir  told  the  ministers  that  tie 


complained  about  the  activities  of 
the  U.S.  consulate-genfcraf  "in  ' 
Jerusalem, 


: fquf  persons  ware  killed on  Saturdaynight^itwo  s^jar^te-acckients 
ravertyi ng  a'  head-on  collision  on  the  old  Haifa-Tel  Aviv  Mghvray  arid  a. 
.single-vehicle  mishap  in  which  a  car  went  off  the  road  near  Ein  Karem  in 
Jerusalem.  1  " 

-Three  persons  died  arid; three  others  were  seriously  injured  when  a 
.  Peugeot  arid  a  Subaru  collided  head-on  near  Kibbiitz.Eirt  Carmel,  police 
- ;  said  those,  killed  in  the  Subaru  were  the  "dnyeivHaiianya  -LecTiayanjs  32, 
.of 'Acre,  and  Miriam  Kimchi,  21,  of  Haifa.  Thenatne  of  tile  deceased  in 
„the  Peugeot  has  not  been  released.  Twd'  passenger  in  the  Subaru  aiid 
-VOne  passehger  in- the  Peugeot  were  serioiisly  injured. 

"In  Jerusalem,  Yosi  Rivas,  17,  of  Beit  Vegan,  Was  killed  when  the  Sub- 
aru  he  was  driving  rolled  into  a  wadiafterjt  went  off.the  rpaAhear  Ein : 
-  Karerrff-.Two  of-th£  tinee  passengera  lri'tlfe  car'.wre  sligh'dy  mpijed. 

:  JflUap' accident  yesterday  afternoon,  eight  persons  were  'severely  in-, 
juredwhenone  car  strayed  inrothe  path  ofaridtlierdh  thefreerShcba- 
'  Arad  road.  All  the  injured  were  taken  to  Soroka  Hospital  in  Bcersbeba. 


Charles  Hemu,  said  daily  na  .  j 
naissance  flights  over  Lebanon'-nM]  1  fir- 
essential  for  the  safety  of  the 
multi-national  force,  which  c,  •  -?  • 
prises  American,  French, .  lia^-  "  * 

and  British  contingents. 

Weinberger  and  Hernu,;' 
cording  to  French  sources,  werj ". 
near  complete  agreement  on  . 
need  to  keep  the  rmihi-nati* . 
force  in  Beirut,  to  back  Lebar  *  .  .. 
President  Amin  Jemayefs  gov 
ment  and  to  respond  to* 
provocations.  ;  . 

The  French  sources  said  ;  . 

there  were  some  differences,  »' 
as  on  the  final  aim  to  be  pud' 
and  on  the  role  the  Pa! ratin' 
should  play  in  the  search  for  a  ! 
die  East  agreement. 

H  avas  noi-JcnowOiiwJjef- 
Weinberger  met -of  is-jriaijnlp  ’  " 
meet  Jemayel.  who  arrived  " 
yesterday  morning  freer 
Washington  meetings  with  Res' 


Shamir  rebukes  David  Levy  for  complaining  to  media 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH  . 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter  ?  •• 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  ' 
chided  Deputy  Premier  David  Levy 
at  yesterday's  weekly  cabinet  ses¬ 
sion  for  having  complained  ttf. the 
media  last  week  that  he  was  not  get¬ 
ting  any  briefings  about  the  progress ' 
of  the  top-lev&I  talks  in  Washington, 
an  informed  source  said  after  the 
meeting.  • 

Levy,  who  was  acting  prime 
minister  during  Shamir’s  absence  in 
Washington  (and  who  also  bolds  the 
housing  portfolio),  said  last  Thurs¬ 
day  that  he  was  embarrassed,  and 
perp^xed  at  knowing  nothing  about 
the  talks  .  with  U.S.  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  and  therefore  liv¬ 
ing  nothing  to  reply  to  his  col¬ 
leagues’  inquiries. 

Shamir  said  at  the  cabinet: 
meeting  that  any  minister  who. 
sought  to  air  a  disagreement,  a  mis- 


uriderstanding  or  -  -a.  complaint,- 
should  riot  use -the  media,  but 
.  should  "follow  the  proper  course  of 
;  putting  a  direct  query  to  tile  prime 
-  nOTistcMn  private.” . 

..-  :  Shamir  was  replying  to  Levy,  who 
mentioned  his  lack  of  information 
during  the  course  of  his  comments 
along  with  other  ministers  about  the 
Washington  talks.  . 

Shamir  was  described  by  one  of 
those  present  as  “rebuking  Levy 
xforcefully  rather  than  angrily.” 
Shamir's  colleagues  took  this  as  a 
signal  that  the  prime  minister  would 
riot'  tolerate  the  sort  of  backbiting 
his  predecessor  Menichem  Begin 
sometimes  chose  to  swallow  in 
Silence.  . 

•  Shamir  said  that  he  and  Defence 
Minister  Moshe  Arens,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  U.S.;  agreed  that 
they,  would  send  a  summary  of.  their 
talks  to  'Jerusalem  on  Tuesday, 


when  they  expected: W -finish.  But 
the  talks  went  on  until  Wednesday, 
and  as  a  result  s  -  Cfcble  which  was 
sent  arrived^ orily.jate  on  Thursday. 

H£td  Levy!. contacted  him  in  the 
U.S.,  Sfiamir  said,'  he  would  have 
.  given  orders  to  Spccd  up  the  cable 
describing  -the. talks.  • 

A  brier  discussion  followed 
Shamir's,  explanation,  with  some 
min  isters  noting  '  that  past  premiers 
had  not  briefed'  the  cabinet  in 
Jerusalem  until  their  return,  and 
other  ministers'  assorting ;  that  in¬ 
terim  briefings  had  in  fact  been  sent 

-  back  to.  Jerusalem. 

Levy  added  that  he  did  not  expect 
the  entire  cabinet  to  have  been 
briefed,  by  cable  While  the  prime 

•  minister ; was ;  aWay.  Evdn .  when  top 

*  level  talks  had  taken  place  -in  Israel, 
Levy  said,  .- the'  cabinet  as.  a 

-  whole. .'had  to  wait  until  the  next 
.  weekly  session.  But  since  he  carried 


the  responsibility  of  acting  prdZT^r  i;- 
during  Shamir’s  absence,  Levj^-^. 
he  should  have  been  kept  in  the"" ' 
lure. 


■;*  irh 


Levy  said  he  commented  .of: . 
lack  of  information  last  wed  . 
response  to  a  reporter’s  quesd'  •  - 

Ministers  felt  that  Levy  djj_-  ... 
up  with  his  complaint  to  the  av-  .. 
and  that  he  failed  to  employ.. 
customary  political  shrewd-  .. 
because  his  feelings  had  been  1  •, 

One  of  the  ministers  told 
Jerusalem  Post.  “He  see ra« „ 
realize  that  his  action  was  / 
mature,  but  he’s  had  his  ups.,..".' 
downs  before,  and  in  the  long^.'V- 
his  position  in  the  Likud  isstf  :. ' 

He  commands  a  lot  of  back!*  " 
the  Herut  forums.  EveryF''-- — 
knows  Levy  contributes  someK 
to  the  Likud  that  nobody  else^  ^' 
supply.”  . 


U.S.  military  grants  may  top  $1.4b.  ‘if  Israel  needs  more’ 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
America’s  pledge  to  give  Israel 
51.4  billion  in  military  grants  for 
fiscal  1985  is  “not  necessarily 
Washington’s  last  word,’’ according 
to  cabinet  sources  here. 

The  SI. 4b.  figure  is  S300m.  less 
than  Israel  had  requested:  Blit  the 
sources  said  “there  is  an  under-." 
standing  that  we  will  get  more  if  we 


need  more.”. 

The  sources  spoke  after  yester¬ 
day’s  cabinet  meeting,  at  which 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and 
Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
reported  on  .tteir  talks  in. 
Wasltingtoh.; r' 

The  SI:4b.  figure. ..represents  an 
increase  cm  the  SI. 275b.  which  the 
administration  had  originally  plan¬ 


ned  to  grant  Israel  in  military  aid  for 
fiscal  1985  (the  year  beginning  in 
October  1984). 

Blit  Arens  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  persuade  American  policymakers 
■that  Israel; needs  the  full  $1.7b. 


{Continued  from  Page  One)  - 
heels  of  Israel’s  air  strikes  In": 
Lebanon  on  Saturday.  He  charged .  : 
that  it  "unveils  the  nature  of  the 
joint  Israeli-American  action  that  ' 
was  reached  during  the  visit-  Of  . 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak- 
Shamir  to  Washington  recently,”  *.;. 

Khaddam  is  reported  to  have 
made  an  identical  chaige  in  foiirapi- 
parently  identical  messages  sent  to 
UN  Secretary-General  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar,  Arab  League  Secretary- 
General  Chedli  Kfebi,  Islamic.. - 
Conference  Secretary-General 
Habib  Chatti,'  and  Indian  'Foreigh  l  . 
Minister  P.V.  Narasihiha:  ^^"<&,2 
chairman  of ;. 

M ovemenL  ~ T:r 


SYRIA  LINKS 

1«  Ode)  -  -j.-.  ;  -  •  In  his  messages  to  Perez  de  .Cuel-  ■ 

r  strikes.  In  ';<laiy  Kiebi3  Chatti  'and  Ran;  Khad- 
.  He  charged  ::  dam:caljed  .fbr  lnternaji0ha!"  actiora  . 
laturc  of  the  against  what  he'  described  as 
1  action  that  America’s  "aggressive  policy”  in 
the  visit-  of  _  the  .region.,  . .  ~ 

y's::r^ 

‘  positions”  in  Lebanon.  Two  soldiers 

ucSecretarv-  wcre  ^  “d  10  wounded,”  he 
ue  secretary-.  . 


“These ^  aggressive  actions^ \.un- 
coveif'0e-^  the' 


■  there  are-'  stili  ’litipesr  'here  that- 
Atens’s  detailed  explanations  of 
-Israel’s  -requirements  will  indeed 
achieve-  the.  desired  effect. 

In  addition,  the  cabinet -sources 
reported  .with  .evident  gratification, 
the'  U^!/has  undertaken  ,  that  its 
military  aid  totsrael  wilf  continue  to 
grow  beybhd^S.Th  Other  Words; 
the  I98S'fistzrie  is  not  to  be  seen  as  a 
peak  or  plateau.  If  Israel  heeds 
more,  more  will  be  made' available. 
This,  accpiding  .to  tire  sources^  was 
the.uhderttMdjng-^itb ;  which 
Shamir^nd  ArurilefT^Va^iihgtdn.  ■ 

■  report 

to  the  cabinet,  dwelt  “at  length  oh- 
the  economic  achievements  of  his 
visit  to  the  U.S.  - 

One  .  American  decision  that 
would  impact  almost  immediately 


on  Israel’s  economy,  Shamir  ' 
was  the  approval  for  the  outU 
$250m.  in  Israel  for  develop  me 
the  Lavi  warplane. .  . 

In  the  longer  term,  the  decisii 
principle  to  establish  a  “free  X 
area”  between  the  U.S.  and  Ij 
would  have  major  implication! 
the  Israeli  economy,  Shamir  & 
The  cabinet  was  told  that 
agreement,  once  instituted,  c 
increase  Israeli  exports  to  the 
by  as  much  as.  30  per  cent. 

: .  The  U.S.  has  undertaken  Ur 
.  elude  negotiations  00  the  free  t 
...area  "within  a  matter  of  mom 
according  to  cabinet  sources;N 
Similarly,  Israel  is  hoping 
speedy  negotiations  and  Prt 
decisions  on  the  “prepositionini 
.  American  supplies  in  this  c otf 
-  This  is  one  of  the  issues  to  bet* 

'  •  up  by  the  political-militaiy  i 
committee,  and  Israeli  ofiffim 
predicting  privately  that  work  « 
begin  during  1984  on 
American  medical  facih 
alongside  Israeli  hospitals.  : 


k 


The  unveiling  ;.of  thBv tombstoioe.^ for  : 

Judge  JOSEPH  IN  >f 


will  take  place  at  the  Sayyon  cemetery 
on  Friday  morning,  December.  9,’ .1.983, 
at  L1..30  aim.: v  - 


/  \ Airways 

tile  families  over  the  tragic  death 
•  '(■  -  ^  ^ f0Ved  °°es  in  a  plane  accident  • ; 


ISRAEL  YAlMOWSICY  ^ 
;  ELDAD  RON  b  r 
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officer  suspended  for  alleged  misuse  of  prisoners 

By  ROBERT^  ROSENBERG 
Jcrramlera  Port  Reporter 

£  jr’!Jri-r  "?J?:  o^osaiem  deputy-police  commander  Nitzav 
Felix  Seban  was  suspended  last  night  . 
ir"<  i?  "  air  internal  police  inquiry  apparently  - 


, 'w  ■  *sr "  an-  interna/  police  inquiry  apparently 

1°  ‘‘v  'i  l(1:&d  evidence  that  could  lead  to  criminal 
^  j  ^  against  him.  -  ■  _  - 

-^^Chrefi  Jerusalem  police  sergeants  also  got  . 
,  pension  notices. 

1?  .J  :"v.cspector-G  eneral  Rav-NHzav  A  rye  Ivtzan 
:•  '  the.,  decision  after  the  investigation  a]-. 

k  edly  showed  that  Seban  used  work-rdease 
.‘  :  ,/;Spners-.and  police  supplies  for  repairs  and 
"  '-.VSttruction  work  in  his  Jerusalem  .flat. 

Motional  police  headquarters  also  said  Seban 


allegedly  ."tried  to.  obstruct  the  investigation.’ 

The  suspension  shocked  the  Russian  Com¬ 
pound  police  headquarters,  with  senior  officers 
and.  colleagues  of  Seban  saying  that  they  had 
expected  "at  most”  a  slap  on  his  wrist. 

According  to  police  sources,  Seban  and  Rav- 
Samal  Meir  Nabmani,  Rav-Samal  Rishou  Elias 
Alshukani  and  Rav-Samal  Rlshon  Yitzhak 
Avital’will  continue  to  receive  half  pay  until  the 
investigation  is  completed  and  &  decision  is 
made  regarding  their  future  in  the  Force. 

The  report  of  Seban’s  alleged  use  of  prisoners 
and  building  supplies  earmarked  for  refur¬ 
bishing  the  lock-up  at  the  Russian  Compound 
fust  broke  m  the  local  press  a  month  ago/ 


sparking  the  police  inquiry. 

Seban  came  to  the  force  a  few  years  ago  from 
another  of  the  country's  security  forces,  and 
specialized  in  administration  in  the  local  police 
command. 

Work-release  prisoners  serve  their  sentences 
by  doing  eight  hours  a  day  of  menial  labour  un¬ 
der  police  supervision  and  are  sent  home  at 
night  on  their  own  recognizance. 

The  three  sergeants  are.  apparently  involved 
for  transporting  prisoners  and  supplies  to 
Seban’s  flat.  Their  cooperation  in  the  inquiry 
apparently  led  to  the  dropping  of  a  police  re¬ 
quest  for  a  remand  order  against  them  last  Fri¬ 
day. 


5  . 
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Prague  prisoners’  share  32-year-old  memories 
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By  PAUL  KOHN 
.  Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
r . AVIV-  —  Professor  Eduard 
, /  ^•  ^htoucker’s  last  appointment  in 
"V'^'-ttiel  before  returning  to  England 
;  ■  /icrday  was  an  early  lunch  with 
‘--i  fejpam  veteran  M  ordechai  Oren.  It 
'  •  /..  ‘i  alnioa  32  years  ago  to  the  day 
-  ■  /  i  ihe  two  men  were  sent  to  prison 
Prague  following  the  Stalinist 
•  'ge  and  Rudolf  Slansky  show 

S  Is  of  December  1951. 

-  **!,' . 

‘  ;>^)ren  is  now  a  white-haired  kib- 
v  /  ;  ' '^znik  of  Mizra,  and  Goldslucker 
:  ’  in  Brighton  and  is  a  professor 
,  ./■  /r;  ..somparative  literature  at  Sussex 
:  •;  diversity.  The  two  became  friends 
.i  :;  ^c  Leopoldov  fortress  prison  in 
Orakia. 

Mt  was  the  highest  security  prison 
.  i  walls  16  metres  high.  When  we 
•r/J/e  allowed  out  of  virtual  solitary 
.  /  finement  to  exercise  for  half  an 

^  r  in  the  courtyard,  it  was  natural 
•  ,  .  we  conversed  and  exchanged 

.  the  70-year-old  professor 

\  *riJ!ed  yesterday. 

■  - . /"peaking  to  each  other  in  English 
.  * ;•  German,  the  two  men  recalled 
"  luring  together  in  the  prison 


workshop,  where  they  made  feather 
eiderdowns.  They  also  had  a  rough 
time  working  in  the  uranium  mines; 
in  Bohemia. 

“For  two  whole  weeks  the  secret 
police  grilled  me  about  my  connec¬ 
tion  with  Oren.  They  simply  would 
not  believe  that  I  did  pot  know  the 
naan  before  Leopoldov,*1  Gold- 
stucker  related. 

Before  being  arrested  and 
charged  with  treason,  Goldstucker 
had  spent  15  months  in  Israel  as  the 
first  envoy  of  the  Czech  govern¬ 
ment.  The  past  week  spent  lecturing 
here  on  Franz  Kafka,  as  guest  of  the 
Austrian  Embassy,  was  his  first  visit' 
since  then. 

Goldstucker  was  a  little  luckier 
than  the  7&-year*old  Oren  —  be  spent 
four  years  in  captivity  before  having 
his  life  sentence  reduced  in  the 
post-Stalin  period,  compared  to 
Oren’s  SVi  years  in  prison  “for 
spying,”  ostensibly  as  a  major  in  the 
service  of  British  intelligence.  Oren 
was  arrested  in  1951  in 
Czechoslovakia  on  his  way  back  to 
Israel  from  a  peace  congress  in  East 
Berlin. 

In  a  Tel  Aviv  restaurant  yester- 


Recoliections  of  their  lives  32  years  ago  as  ^prisoners  of  Prague'  are 
shared  over  lunch  yesterday  by  Prof.  Eduard  Goldstucker  (left)  and 
Mordecftai  Oreo.  (IPPA) 


day,  the  two  men  talked  about  the 
Greek  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergymen  who  were  jailed  with 
“them,  about  die  men  who  suffered 
beuings  and  those  who  attempted 
suicide. 


Oren  in  1958  published  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  experience  in  his  book 
Prague  Prisoner. 

At  the  lunch  With  them  yesterday 
were  Mapam  leaders  Chaika  Gross- 
man  and  Gad  Yatziv. 


2,000km.  anti-nuke  march 
;j  conclude  in  Bethlehem 


f  to  media 


:  ^By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter ' 

;  -  MFA.  —  Twenty  men  and 
--men  dedicated  to  saving 
-■'■^•lkind  from_,a  nuclear  holocaust, 
*-Ved  here  aboard  the  Sol  Olym- 
yesterday  morning  to  begin  the 
'•:r  leg  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
'  .ftiehem  on  Christmas  Day. 

hey  set  out  from  Bangor,  Seat- 
-  -site  of  a  Trident  nuclear  sub- 
-  —  ine  base  on  Good  Friday,  April 
1982,  and  have  covered  12,000 
-  •  metres  on  foot,  conveying  their 
:  ;j  «age  of  world  peace. 

.  hey  walked  across  the  U.S.,  and 
•  ,:1'  through  'Ireland;  Scotlandl 
• .  Jawl,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy * 
.- :  Yugoslavia  and  Greece. 

■  he  group  is  made  up  of  four 
.  -.  man  Catholic  priests  and  three 

_ .—/nan  Catholic  Japanese  nuns, 

lay  Christians  ranging  in  age 


from  20  to  68. 

One  member.  Father  George 
Zabelka,  68,  was  the  chaplain  of  the 
509th  bomber  group  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  which  dropped  atom  bombs 
on  Hiroshima  and-Nagasaki  in  1945. 

He  was  stationed  with,  the  group 
on  the  island  of  Tinian  in  the  South 
Pacific,  but  they  did  not  know  that 
they  were  to  drop  (be  atom  bombs, 
he  said. 

“We  only  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
bigger  bomb  than  had  ever  been 
dropped,”  he  said.  Since  then,  he 
has  become  convinced  that  no  con¬ 
flict  should  be  resolved  by  killing. 

1  The  greftip '  is  Saying  In  ’’'Haifa! 
!for 

through  /Nazapjj-b '  and/CjfalilceJtp. 
Jerusalem/  from”  where- the  pilgrims 
will  walk  to  Bethlehem.  After 
Christmas,  each  will  go  his  or  her 
own  way. 


nice  arrives  for  speech  at  Tel  Aviv  U. 


Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

L  AVIV.  —  Former  U.S. 
retary  of  state  Cyrus  Vance  ar- 
-r:d  in  Israel  last  night  for  a  four- 
.r  visit  as  a  guest  of  Tel  Aviv 
iversity.  Tomorrow  he  is  to  give 
/  major  address  at  the  opening  of 
i  Dayan  Centre  for  Middle, 
stem  and  African  Studies  at  the 
■versity.  His  subject  will  be  U.S.- 
ael  relations. 

Hie  Dayan  Centre  will  con- 
(date  existing  research  organs  of 
university,  such  as  the  Sbiloah 
.  titute  for  Middle  East  Research 
fthe  Bronfman  Programme  on 
rish-Arab  Relations,  and  will  add 


new  ones,  such  as  Moshe  Dayan's 
persona]  archives  and  a  scholarship 
fund  for  students  and  researchers  to 
the  field  of  Middle  Eastern  and 
African  studies. 

Vance’s  visit  here  is  to  include 
meetings  with  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  President  Chaim 
Herzog  and  other  top  officials,  as 
well  as  a  closed  academic  discussion 
at  the  new  Dayan  Centre  and  op¬ 
portunities  to  tour  the  country.  It  is 
part  of  a  larger  Middle  Eastern  tour, 
which  began  with  a  visit  to  Egypt  as 
the  guest  of  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  and  is  to  continue  with  a 
visit  to  Jordan  as  King  Hussein’s 
guest. 
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Misgav  Ladach  Hospital  lays  off  staff 


.  Jerusalem's  Misgav  Ladach 
Hospital  has  laid  off  70  workers  fol¬ 
lowing  the  partial  closure  of  the 
hospital  three .  weeks  ago  by  the 
Ministry  of- Health.  The  employees 
are  to  remain  on  unpaid  leave  until 
the  hospital  carries  out  ministry 
recommendations  for  its 
reorganization,  made  after  a  patient 
died  following  surgery  there. 

The  recommendations  require, 
among  other  things,  that  an 
anesthesiologist  be  on  duty  at  all 
times;  that  a  laboratory  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  all  times;  and  that  the 


hospital  recruit  more  top 
gynecologists.  The  hospital’s  clinics 
are  open,  but  there  are  no  bed 
patients,  partly  due  to  the 
reorganization  and  partly  to 
facilitate  renovations. 

Hospital  management  is  to  meet 
this  week  with  Health  Minister 
Eliezer  Shostak  to  press  its  appeal 
for  financial  aid.  Misgav  Ladach  is  a 
private  hospital  and  has  so  far  not 
received  any  government  money,  a 
situation  its  management  says  must 
change  if  the  hospital  is  to  be  able  to 
call  back  its  workers  and  resume 
functioning  fully.  (Itim) 


liambam  Hospital  staff  threatens  strike 

pommittee.has  renewed  ’its  struggle' 
for  more,  personnel,  Coheri  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  committee,  representing 
1,500  nurses  and  other  workers  with 


.jjemaaittn  Bortl  Report 

'  HAIFA,  -r^-  Thf  RaMbam  Hospital 
staff  fe'  riady  to  take" job  actibfT*^' 
including  a  strike — unless  demands 
for  additional  personnel  are  given 
"serious  consideration”  by  the 
Health  Ministry,  staff  committee 
chairman  Meir  Cohen  said  yester¬ 
day. 

The  strike  threat  was  suspended 
last  month  because  of  the  treatment 
of  wounded  survivors  of  the  Tyre 
military  headquarters  bombing.  But 
now  that  the  emergency  is  over  and 
the  last  of  the  wounded  have  been 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  the 


the  exception  of  doctors,  declared  a 
labour  dispute  two  months  ago  after 
its  demands  for  more  staff  were  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Ministry. 

Cohen  said  93  more  workers  are 
needed  to  cope  with  the  increased 
workload  caused  by  the  opening  of 
three  new  departments,  an  internal 
medicine  ward,  an  intensive-care 
surgical  ward  and  a  coronary-care 
.  ward  with  a  total  of  45  more  beds. 


TA  U.  project  to  aid  disadvantaged  youth 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Bos t  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Junior  high  school 
students  at  the  Tichon  Irani  Tet  and 
Yehuda  Halevy  schools  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  are  the  first 
to  participate  in  a  Tel  Aviv  Univer¬ 
sity  project  for  the  advancement  of 
youth  from  poor  areas.  The  280  stu¬ 
dents  (about  a  quarter  of  the  com¬ 
bined  student  population  of  the  two 
schools)  were  chosen  as  a  result  of 
teacher  recommendations  and  tests 
for  the  project  that  began  recently. 

Prof.  Moshe  Smilansky  of  the  Tel 
Aviv  University  school  of  educa¬ 
tion,  who  heads  the  project,  said 
there  are  still  very  few  students 
from  poor  areas  in  Israel's  univer¬ 
sities.  “We  believe,  there  is  untap¬ 
ped  potential  for  excellence  among 


these  children,”  he  said. 

The  project's  efforts  to  tap  this 
potential  will  include  not  only  tutor* 
ing  in  school  subjects  but  enrich¬ 
ment  courses  in  everything  from 
computers  to  philosophy,  as  well  as 
lessons  on  how  to  study. 

The  pupils  will  participate  in  ac¬ 
tivities  three  days  a  week  after 
school,  one  day  a  week  on  the  un¬ 
iversity  campus  and  the  other  two  at 
their  own  schools,  local  public 
libraries  or  elsewhere  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  project  will  work  with 
these  pupils  up  to  their  matricula¬ 
tion  exams  at  Lhe  end  of  grade  12. 

fn  addition  to  the  university, 
other  participants  in  the  project  in¬ 
clude  the  Tel  Aviv  municipality 
education  department  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Secondary  Education. 


Orgad,  Zipori  demand  Bezek  changes  first 


Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad  and  Communications 
Minister  Mordecai  Zipori  told  the 
cabinet  yesterday  that  they  have 
agreed  to  the  registration  in 
Reshumot  (official  gazette)  of  Lhe 
Bezek  public  communications  com- 
pany  on  condition  that 


organizational  changes  demanded 
by  the  Treasury  are  implemented. 

Representatives  of  both 
ministries  will  meet  on  the  issue. 
Last  Thursday  night,  Communica¬ 
tions  Ministry  engineers  blacked 
out  TV  for  an  hour  because  of 
delays  in  establishing  the  company. 
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When  flying  to  North  America  - 
split  your  trip. 

Take  the  Lufthansa  afternoon  flight  to  Frankfurt.  .  ..  v  . 

Spend  a  comfortable  night  there  and  continue  with  one  of  our  direct  flights  to  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Miami,  Montreal, 

Atlanta,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Anchorage  or  Calgary.  . 

You  will  arrive  there  fresh  and  rested  and  you  don  t  have  to  change  flights  on  the  way. 

A  glance  at  the  Lufthansa  timetable  will  convince  you.  „  .  . 

If,for  one  reason  or  other, you  just  haven't  got  the  time  to  Split  your  trip  -  we  also  have 

a  same-day-connection  to  New  Yoric  via  Munich 

Lufthansa 
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Cairo  farm  official 
visiting  Israel 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Hussein  Hanawi,  a 
senior  assistant  to  Egyptian 
Agriculture  Minister  Yussur  Wall, 
arrived  here  yesterday  as  a  guest  of 
Agridov.  the  government  company 
for  the  export  of  agricultural  know¬ 
how. 

Hanawi  is  scheduled  to  meet  this 
morning  with  Agriculture  Minister 
Pcssah  Grupper. 

In  June  1982,  an  agreement  was 
signed  between  Agridov  and 
Egypt’s  General  Organization  of 
Agriculture  Production  to  cultivate 
part  of  a  farm  in  the  Mile  delta.  The 
Dutch  government  is  also  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  project. 

Judge  to  rule  on  tape 
of  alleged  radio  cheat 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  The  trial  of  a 
police  officer  charged  with  using  a 
two-way  radio  to  cheat  on  high 
school  matriculation  exams  is 
awaiting  the  judge's  decision  on  the 
admissibility  of  a  recording  of  the 
alleged  cheating  made  by  an 
amateur  radio  operator. 

Pakad  (Chief  Inspector)  lto 
Ciehanover  is  accused  of  broad¬ 
casting  questions  during  the 
mathematics  and  Bible  matricula¬ 
tion  exams  to  an  accomplice,  who 
then  radioed  back  the  answers.  The 
alleged  exchange  was  accidentally 
overheard  by  an  amateur  radio 
operator,  who  recorded  1l 

Ciehanover* s  attorney  argues  that 
the  recording  of  the  alleged 
cheating  was  made  in  violation  of 
the  laws  against  bugging,  and  is  Lhus 
inadmissible  as  evidence. 
Magistrates  Court  judge  Eliezer 
Cohen  said  yesterday  he  will  rule  on 
the  admissibility  of  the  recording  at 
a  later  date. 

Woman  gets  six  years 
for  smuggling  heroin 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  A  London 
woman  yesterday  was  sentenced  by 
Tel  Aviv  District  Court  to  six  years 
in  prison  for  smuggling  444  grams  of 
heroin  into  the  country  last  May. 

RilbaTooley,  a  secretary,  was  ar¬ 
rested  upon  her  arrival  at  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport,  carrying  the  drug 
inside  two  cartons  of  cigarettes. 
Police  were  waiting  to  arrest  her 
after  receiving  information  from  an 
informant. 

Judge  Victoria  Ostrovski-Cohen 
said  in  passing  sentence  that  Tooley 
could  not  have  been  an  unwitting 
courier  of  the  drug,  .bu*  deserved 
consideration  because  of  her 
familial  status.  Tooley  is  the  mother 
of  three  children,  one  of  whom  suf¬ 
fers  from  cancer  and  the  remaining 
two  live  in  an  orphanage. 


‘ELECTRO-OPTICS.  —  An-  ultra¬ 
modern  electro-optics  factory, 
whose  customers  will  include  the 
aviation  industry,  was  inaugurated 
yesterday  in  the  industrial  area  of 
Migdal  Ha'emek. 


Using  fire  from  The  memorial  lamp  at  the  tomb  of  the  Maccabees, 
President  Chaim  Herzog  lights  the  hanukkia  at  Beit  Hanassi  yester¬ 
day.  Young  members  of  Maccabi  ran  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Macca- 
bean  birthplace  of  Modi’in  carrying  the  torch.  (Ruhamim  israelii 


Lewis  reportedly  advised 
getting  rid  of  Ariel  Sharon 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  U.S.  Ambassador 
Samuel  Lewis  reportedly  advised 
the  late  deputy  prime  minister 
Simha  Ehrlich  a  year  ago  to  get  then 
defence  minister  Ariel  Sharon  out 
of  the  cabinet  because  of  the  strain 
he  was  causing  between  the  U.S. 
and  Israel. 

The  two  reportedly  met  several 
months  before  Ehrlich's  death,  and 
just  before  the  Kahan  Commission 
on  the  Sabru  and  Shatilla  massacres 
submitted  its  findings. 

The  conversation  between  Lewis 
and  Ehrlich  was  reportedly  included 
in  transcripts  which  were  written  by 
Agriculture  Ministry  spokesman 
Naftufi  Yaniv  and  handed  over  to 
the  Ehrlich  family  after  the 
minister's  death. 

Asked  to  confirm  the  contents  of 
the  talk  Yaniv  said  he  could  not 
denv  that  the  conversation  betw  een 


Lewis  and  Ehrlich  took  place.  But 
he  said  that  he  had  given  his  oath  to 
Ehrlich  never  to  disclose  the  con¬ 
tents  of  such  talks. 

He  insisted  that  he  had  not  leaked 
the  reports,  but  would  not  say 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  leak. 

According  to  lhe  reports.  Ehrlich 
and  Lewis  never  mentioned  Sharon 
b>  name,  but  called  him  “that  per- 
son.” 

Lewis  is  reported  to  ha*e  hinted 
m  his  talk  that  then  prime  minister 
Menachem  Begin  was  not  being  in¬ 
vited  to  Washington  because  of 
U.S.  dissatisfaction  with  Sharon's 
policies  in  Lebanon  and  with  his 
criticism  of  the  L'.S. 

fchrlich  is  reported  to  have  stated 
in  the  same  conversation  that  he 
believed  Begin  would  not  allow 
Sharon  to  have  a  significant  job 
after  the  findings  of  the  Kahan 
Commission  were  made  public. 


Spanish  official  promotes  tourism 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Ignacio  Vasalio,  director-general 
for  tourist  promotion  of  the  Spanish 
government,  met  yesterday  with 
Tourism  Ministry  Director-General 
Rafael  Farber  in  Jerusalem. 

Vasalio  said  the  visit  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  for  a  Spanish  official  in 
Israel. 

The  two  agreed  to  cooperate  on 
marketing  packages  which  would 
include  both  countries  for  tourists 
from'  a  "ihird'  country.  There'  are 
already.,  such.,  packages,  from  ahe 
U3..  and  they  are  to  be  extended  to 
Canada. 

Vasalio  told  Farber  that  during 
the  present  period  of  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties,  Spain's  budget  for  tourist 


promotion  has  been  doubled  and 
the  price  of  package  tours  cut. 

Spain  had  some  26  million 
tourists  last  year.  Some  12.000  to 
15.000  Spaniards  visited  Israel,  and 
about  40,000  Israelis  visited  Spain 
during  1982. 


Rabies  found  in  North 

SAFAD  (Itim).  —  Two  case's  of 
rabies,  w;cr.e_  diagnp&ed_  oyer_jhe_ 
weekend  among  cows" t»e longing  to' 
residents  of  the  Arab  village  of- 
Akbara  near  hdre:1  Veterinary' 
authorities  believe  the  disease  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  by  wild  foxes  and  have 
warned  residents  to  fence  in  their 
herds  or  risk  having  cattle 
destroyed. 


The  Opel  Rekord. 
German  engineering 
at  its  best. 


The  Opel  Retards  are  engineered  for  luxury 
and  reliability  A  major  step  forward  in  big  car  design 
where  no  detail  is  overlooked. 


Sleekly  styled,  the  Opel  Rekord  offers 
true  5-seater  space  and  comfort  making  the 
longest  of  journeys  easy 


Full  air-conditioning  ensures  you  arrive 
fresh  ana  relaxed  McPherson  strut  suspension 
makes  for  a  smoother  more  comfortable  ride 

Driving  the  Rekord  is  effortless  A  fully  adjustable 
Seal  and  ideally  positioned  msiruments  complemenl 
exceptional  handling  and  road-holding  which  is 
comparable  to  any  car  on  the  road 

The  modern  2  OS  gasoline  engine  develops 
74  KW(  1 00  BHP1  and.  of  course,  automatic  trans¬ 
mission  is  readily  available 

The  Rekord.  as  with  all  Opels  has  been 
rigorously  tested  and  proven  in  the  conditions  you 
drive  in 

See  your  Opel  dealer  and  tesrdrivean  Opel 
Rekord  German  engineering  at  'Is  best 
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Beautiful  gifts  for  Hanukka 
and  Xmas  are  yours  at  up  to 
30%  OFF  direct  from  the 
importer  at  INTIRA'S  SUPER 
SALE.  Tea.  coffee  and  dinner 
sets,  fireproof  oven  ware,  large 
selection  prize-winning 
enamel  ware,  beautiful 
woodware,  children's  mobiles, 
pottery  and  ceramics,  glass 
storage  jars  and  beautiful 
glassware  and  JUST  IN  — 
stainless  steel  cutlery.  All  and 
more  at  INTIRA'S  ANNUAL 
HANUKKA  SALE.  27  REHOV 
KEREN  KAYEMET, 
REHAVIA,  everyday  including 
Tuesday  9-1,  4-7.  Friday  9-1. 


FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE  HIGH 
INTEREST  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  ACCOUNTS. 

Bank  Leumi,  Israel's  first  and 
largest  bank,  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents,  temporary 
residents,  and  new  immigrants 
at  Bank  Leumi's  Jerusalem 
Tourist  Centre  Branch,  47  Jaffa 
Rd.  Open'  a  Time  Deposit 
account  in  any  foreign  currency, 
receive  maximum  interest  (tax 
free  in  Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
King  David.  Hilton.  Sheraton. 
Plaza  (Financial  Information 
Centre),  and  Shalom  hotels. 

The  Tourist  Centre,  in  addition 
to  operating  Free  Foreign 
Currency  Time  Deposit  Ac¬ 
counts  (confidentiality  assured) 
exchanges  foreign  currency, 
redeems  State  of  Israel  Bonds, 
handles  checking  and  securities 
accounts,  property  and  business 
deals,  withdrawals  by  mail  or 
telex  and  provides  many  other 
facilities  that  you  expect  from 
one  of  the  world's  top  banks. 
Our  English  speaking  multi¬ 
lingual  tellers  are  at  your  service 
also  in  pur  Tel  Aviv  Tourist  Cen¬ 
tre.  1  30:Ben  Yehuda  Street.  Tel 
(03)  229231  and  at  Tel  Aviv's 
major  hotels  along  the  sea  front. 
Why  not  drop  in  for  details: 
BANK  LEUMI.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090. 

Tel.  227471 


S"teppany\ki 

For  a  change  of  style  and  pace 
we  suggest  the  TEPPANYAKI. 
Israel’s  only  Glatt  Kosher 
Japanese  restaurant.  Watch 
your  meal  being  prepared  in  an 
atmosphere  designed  to  delight. 
Try  the  special  Tempura  Dinner, 
with  Salmon  and  St.  Peter’s 
fish.  Or  the  Teppanyaki  with  a 
choice  of  beef,  veal  or  duckling 
in  terriyaki  sauce,  or  Sukiyaki. 
The  age-old  style  of  Japanese 
cooking  ensures  the  meats  and 
fresh  vegetables  retain  their 
natural  juices  producing  a  most 
succulent  meal.  AM  at  the  TEP¬ 
PANYAKI.  A  taste  of  the  Far 
East  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle 
East.  KING  SOLOMON 
SHERATON  HOTEL. 

JERUSALEM.  Call  02-241433. 
ask  for  restaurant  reservations. 
Open  7  till  10.45  p.m..  Closed 
Friday.  The  hostesses,  garbed  in 
the  robes  of  ancient  Japan 
graciously  await  your  order. 


THE  GARDEN  CAFE, 
WARM  WELCOME, 
DAIRY  DELIGHTS, 
APPEALING  AMBIENCE 

So  convenient  (right  in  the 
centre  of  the  hotel  area),  so 
relaxing  (colourfully  green  with 
plants  and  shrubbery),  so 
inviting  (dairy  ahd  fish  delights 
served  to  please).  That’s  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE,  open  from 
10.30  a.m.  till  midnight.  Friday 
till  3  and  after  Shabbar.  They've 
fine  grilled  buttered  fish; 
traditional  .bagels,  smoked 
salmon  and  cream  cheese; 
piquant  hot  cheese  plate;  soups, 
salads,  blintzes.  gorgeous 
gateaux,  ices,  fruit  juices,  beers 
etc.  And  for  those  cooler  nights, 
the  Chef's  Corner,  an  intimate 
indoor  rendezvous.  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE.  1  Washington 
Street,  opposite  The  King  David 
Hotel.  Phone  02-221786 
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BABY 

SHAMPOO 

An  organically  based  and  acid 
balanced  hair  care  product 
7  Mesilat  Yeshanm  St. 
Jerusalem.  Tel  02-248536 


HA’ADAMA- 
THE  EARTHY  FOLK 

Mother  Earth's  extensive, 
experience  in  food  production 
has  given  us  a  wealth  of  natural, 
tasty  health  foods.  At 
HA’ADAMA.  Jerusalem's  oldest 
and  most  popular  health  food 
store,  they've  the  biggest 
selection  imaginable  of  Mother 
Earth  s  best:  apple  cider 
vinegar,  wheat  germ,  bran  (bulk 
purchased  so  it’s  cheaper  for 
you),  mung.  alfalfa  etc.  for 
sprouting,  dried  nuts.  Hains  oils 
and  dressings,  natural 
cosmetics,  health  breads, 
organic  fruits  —  and  now.  fresh 
papayas,  Heaithlife  Evening 
Primrose  Oil  and  assorted 
granolas  too.  And  much  more. 
Jog,  run.  walk  or  cycle  over  to 
HAAMADA.  4  BEZALEL  ST 
(opp.  Art  Academy).  Tel. 
246609.  Convenient  hours  7 

а. m. -6  p.m.  (straight  through). 
Fridays  7-1.30.  HA’ADAMA. 
the  earthy  folks. 

FESTIVAL  OF  IiGHTS 
AND  FLIGHTS 

Spend  your  Hanukka  gelt  on:  * 
Winter  ski  packages  to  Europe 
from  S484  including  round-trip 
flight,  transfers.  H/B  accom¬ 
modations.  ski  lessons  and 
equipment,  lift  path.  *  Tours  to 
Egypt  from  SI  85  all  inclusive.  * 
Packages  to  Eilat  from  $134.  in¬ 
cluding  round-trip  flight.  2 
nights  B/B  hotel,  and  luxurious 
yacht  trip.  *  Special  budget 
flights  to  Europe,  one  way  or 
•round  trip.  *  New  York  round 
trip  $690  (open  for  6  months)!  * 
Flights  to  South  Africa,  available 
in  12  unlinked  payments.  Call 
ZIONTOURS.  23  HILLEL  ST. 
(next  to  Shamai  St.  post  office) 
Tel.  02-233326/7/8.  Open 
every  day  from  8.30  a.m.  to 

б. 30  p.m.;  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day  till  1  p.m  Chag  Sameach! 


CELEBRATE  IN 
STYLE  AT  THE 
NICEST  SPOT 
IN  TOWN 

For  memorable  celebrations  or 
fruitful  seminars.  Jerusalem's 
Laromme  Hotel  has  the  facilities 
to  accommodate  you  or  your 
organisation.  Private  rooms  and 
banquet  halls  —  for  ten  people 
or  a  thousand  —  plus  all  the 
equipment  necessary  for  a 
successful  affair  in  the  dynamic 
surroundings  of  the  five-star 
Laromme.  Weddings. 
Barmitzvahs  (ceremony  at  the 
Wall  —  celebrate  afterwards 
with  us).  Workshops.  Meetings. 
Reunions.  Anniversary  dinners 
—  make  them  better  with  a 
delicious  breakfast,  brunch, 
buffet,  lunch  or  dinner.  Call  or 
visit  the  Banqueting  Manager. 
Laromme  Hotel.  Jabotinsky 
Street.  Liberty  Bell  Park. 
Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-663161. 

SAVE  YOUR  DOLLARS — 
HATZER  HATH  OSHAVA 

Value  for  money  customers 
swear  by  HATZER 
HAMOSHAVA  the  truly  Israeli 
eatery  on  Emek  Refaim  Meat 
on  the  grill  being  their  speciality 
they’ve  charcoaled  steaks,  suc¬ 
culent  lamb  chops,  prime  veal, 
kebabs,  shishlik.  duck's  liver  and 
more.  They’ve  stuffed  vine 
leaves,  eggplant,  zucchini,  etc. 
They've  some  great  first 
courses.  FREE  hors  d'oeuvres. 
excellent  desserts,  strong  coffee 
and  fresh  lemonade  plus  a  wide 
selection  of  wines  and  spirits. 
On  Shabbat  they've  cholent. 
Open  seven  days  a  week  from 
midday  to  midnight  including 
Friday  night  and  Saturday.  HAT¬ 
ZER  HA’MOSHAVA.  38  EMEK 
REFAIM.  corner  Rachel  (menu. 
B'teavon. 


CALL  IN  HA’MASHTELA 
-  THE  GREEN  PEOPLE 

You’ve  go;  a  roof  with  no  roof- 
garden.  you've  a  house  with  no 
house  plants,  and  a  garden  that 
doesn't  grow  Then  call  in 
HA’MASHTELA  They’ll  advise, 
plan,  establish  and  maintain,  no 
matter  how  large  or  small  your 
requirements  If  you  prefer  to  do 
things  yourself  drop  by  and  see 
the  fabulous  selection  of  plants, 
bushes,  trees,  house-plants  (in-’ 
eluding  bonzai),  seedlings 
dozens  to  choose  from).  Deshen 
Or  —  the  wonder  fertilizer, 
zevel.  additives,  tools,  window - 
boxes  and  more.  Ask  for  Yona. 
Dido  or  Yousouf  (previously 
with  8en  Gad).  HA'MASHTELA, 
1 7  BEITAR.  TALPIOT  (bus  7).  7 
a.m.- 1.30  p.m.;  4-5.30.  Friday 
7-2.  Telephone  02-719972. 

CHAD  PAZ, 

THE  SHARPEST 
PLACE  IN  TOWN. 

if  it  cuts  they've  got  it  at  CHAD 
PAZ.  They've  knives  of  every 
size  and  shape  including  ritual 
implements  for  brit  mila  and  for 
the  shohet.  They've  scissors  to 
suit  every  taste,  shears, 
secateurs,  scalpels,  saws, 
special  buttonhole  scissors, 
tools  for  house  plant 
enthusiasts,  vegetable  peelers, 
mincers.  Swiss  army  penknives, 
and  more  much  more  Best  of 
all  they’ll  sharpen  and  restyle  (rf 
necessary)  all  your  cutting  tools 
and  knives  Mention  this  advert 
when  buying  and  you'll  receive 
a  FREE  introductory  gift.  CHAD 
PAZ.  76  Hanevim  St.,  opposite 
Bukur  Holim  Hospital.  Hours;  9- 
1.  4-7,  Closed  Tuesday  and 
Friday  afternoons. 


0FT  GIVING  TIME 
IS  HERE! 

and  what  better  place  to  find 
the  gifts  and  still  have  money  in 
your  pocket  when  you  leave. 
_ J  nnnn  j _ 
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SHOPPING  2000  the  capital's 
No.  1  Pop  Shop  has  everything 
you  need  for  Hanukka.  Xmas 
and.  New  Year  .gift;  giving. 
TheVve  hundreds  ofinexpensive 
gift  items,  over  800  different 
posters,  coffee  mugs,  framed 
pictures,  greeting  cards,  paper 
lampshades,  miniatures, 
ceramics,  stuffed  cuddly  things 
and  many  more  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Sooner  or  later 
everyone  shops  at  SHOPPING 
2000.  Why  not  now? 
SHOPPING  2000.  63  Jaffa  Rd. 
Open  9.30-1.  4-7.  Friday  9.30- 
2 


MAMMA  LEONE 
MAKA  YOU  AN  OFFA 
YOU  GANNA  REFUSE 


First  class  Italian  food.  Pizza. 
Antipasti.  Mimstre.  Pasta 
Ripiena  (Ravioli.  Gnocchi. 
Lasagne),  home-made  Pasta 
Asouta.  excellent  desserts  and 
selected  wines,  with  the  kitchen 
under  the  supervision  of  Mario 
of  Milano  have  made  MAMMA 
LEONE  the  capital's  popular 
Italian  eating  place  Best  of  all 
are  the  competitive  prices 
Kosher  Credit  cards  accepted 
MAMMA  LEONE.  5  Hillel  St. 
(almost  opposite  EL  AL)  Open 
noon  till  3.30  p.m .  6  p.m.- 
midnight  Friday  till  2.30  p  m. 
Saturday  evening.  Tel  242767. 


THE 

/"  \  KOSHER 

MEAL  IN 
A  BON 

it's  the  meat  that  made  BUNNY 
famous.  A  quarter  pound  of  pure 
chopped  meat,  cooked  as  you 
request,  with  your  favourite 
sauce.  Kosher  under  Rabbinate 
supervision.  Plus  a  mouth¬ 
watering  serve  yourself  salad 
bar  with  great  dressings  and 
homemade  soups,  real 
American  hot  dogs,  baked 
potatoes,  prarie  chips,  and 
more.  Half  price  menu  for  kids. 
BUNNY  BURGER  (they  keep 
coming  back  for  more).  1 
AGRON,  near  Plaza  and  Kings 
Hotels.  NOTE  NEW  HOURS 
Sun.-Thurs.:  noon  til  9  p.m.  Fri¬ 
day  til  2.30  p.m.  Takeaways  at 
your  service.  See  yal 
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SAVE  SCHOOL  CH/LD8ENS l/VES 


French  march  against  racism 
may  yield  new  equality  laws 


PARIS  (Reuter).  —  France  is  to 
toughen  ami-racist  laws  after  a 
march  for  equality  ended  Saturday 
in  a  rally  attracting  60,000  in  Paris, 
officials  said. 

Junior  Minister  for  Social  Affairs 
Georgina  Dufoix  said  she  would  ask 
parliament  for  special  credits  to 
fund  anti-racist  campaigns. 

Justice  Minister  Robert  Badinter 
will  draft  a  law  defining  racist 
violence  as  a  crime  and  enabling 
anti-racist  organizations  to  initiate 
court  proceedings  in  such  cases,  of¬ 
ficials  added. 

Saturday's  rally  was  the  climax  of 
a  1,200-kilometre  anti-racist  march 
which  began  two  months  ago  in 
Marseilles  with  little  publicity  and 
30  demonstrators,  half  of  them 
French  and  half  of  them  children  of 
North  African  immigrants. 

In  seven  weeks,  three  govern¬ 
ment  ministers  joined  the  march. 


some  700  writers  and  academics  ex¬ 
pressed  support  and  Moslem,  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Jewish  leaders  backed  the 
demonstration. 

Marchers  on  the  final  leg  from 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  in  eastern  Paris, 
to  Montparnasse,  in  the  south  of  the 
capital.  inciuded.Extemal  Relations 
Minister  Claude  Cheysson,  Cultural 
Affairs  Minister  Jack  Lang  and 
Junior  Environment  Minister 
Huguette  Bouchardeau. 

Most  political  parties  on  the  left 
and  the  main  unions  called  on  their 
supporters  to  take  pan  in  the  final 
march,  while  opposition  leaders 
said  they  would  stay  away. 

The  idea  for  the  march  came  to 
Toumi  Djaidja,  a  young  Algerian,  as 
he  was  recovering  in  hospital  after 
being  shot  when  he  intervened  in  a 
fight  at  a  housing  estate  outside 
Lyons. 


S.  Korea  catches  2  ‘agents/ 
sinks  ‘spy  boat  from  North* 


SEOUL  (AP).  —  South  Korean 
authorities  said  yesterday  that  two 
“armed  agents'*  were  captured  and 
what  they  described  as  a  North 
Korean  spy  boat  was  sunk  near  the 
southern  port  city  of  Pusan. 

They  said  a  large  amount  of 
equipment  was  seized  from  the  two 
men  who  were  apprehended  while 
swimming  to  shore  on  the  outskirts 
of  Pusan  in  frogmen's  gear. 

The  two  swimmiers  were 
detected  by  South  Korean  Army 
guards  on  the  shoreline  of  South 
Korea's  main  port,  362  kilometres 
south  of  Seoul,  the  officials  said. 

They  were  captured  late  Saturday 


night,  and  about  20  minutes  later. 
South  Korean  Navy  and  Air  Force 
units  spotted  what  they  said  was  a 
North  Korean  spy  boat  seeking  to 
flee  the  area. 

The  South  Korean  forces  at¬ 
tacked  and  sank  the  boat, 
authorities  said.  They  did  not  give  a 
size  or  type  of  the  vessel,  nor  did 
they  say  if  there  were  any  casualties 
inflicted.  There  were  no  casualties 
on  the  South  Korean  side. 

The  two  men  captured  were  said 
to  have  suffered  slight  injuries  when, 
seized  and  were  hospitalized  in 
Pusan. 


Vatican  wants  to  mediate 
in  stalled  nuclear  arms  talks 


ROME  (AP).  —  Cardinal  Agostino 
Casaroli;  the  Vatican's  secretary  of 
state,  said  yesterday  the  Holy  See- 
wants  to  “mediate"  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  about 
reviving  their  talks  on  limiting 
medium-range  nuclear  arms  in 
Europe. 

“It  (the  church)  seeks  to  mediate 
between  the  two  parties,  bringing 
together  the  positions  and  clarifying 
misunderstandings,"  .Casaroli  told 
reporters. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  Holy 
See  has  this  possibility,  because 
despite  its  extreme  weakness  in  the 
military  and  political  field,  it  enjoys 
a  place  of  moral  prestige  in  the 
world  that  makes  dialogue  pos¬ 
sible,"  he  said. 

The  cardinal,  the  No.  2  man  at 
the  Vatican,  gave  no  details. 

Last  week  after  returning  from 


Washington,  he  said  the  Vatican 
would  not  get  involved  in  “media¬ 
tions  in  the  technical  sense”  on 
specific  issues.  Rather,  the  Holy  See 
seeks  to  be  a  conduit  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  good  will,  he  said. 

Casaroli  told  reporters  he  was 
pessimistic  about  obtaining  positive 
results  because  “the  conflict  was 
too  strong.** 

“However,  1  repeat,  I  think  it  is 
possible  that  this  approach  will  hap¬ 
pen,”  he  said  in  apparent  reference 
to  Vatican  mediation  efforts. 

The  Soviets  walked  out  of  the 
medium-range  arms  talks  on 
November  23  when  the  ■  first  of 
NATO's  572. cruise  and  Pershing  2 
missiles  began. arriving’  in' Western 
Europe.  But  talks  between  the 
superpowers  on  limiting  long-range 
nuclear  weapons  have  continued. 


Soviet  industry  switching 
to  team  incentive-pay  system 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  —  The  Soviet 
leadership  yesterday  called  for  a 
speedup  in  the  introduction  of  a 
new  labour  system  making  workers' 
wages  more  closely  dependent  on 
their  performance. 

A  decree  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  the  government 
said  the  so-called  “team  contract" 
system  has  proved  highly  successful 
in  raising  productivity  and  should 
be  quickly  applied  to  all  sectors  of 
industry.  But  ministries,  regional 
authorities  and  trade  unions  must 
insure  it  is  put  into  effect  much 
more  rapidly,  it  said.  < 

Under  the  system,  workers  have 
to  form  teams  that  receive  a  group 
payment  for  their  labour  from  fac¬ 
tory  managers.  The  workers  then 
decide  among  themselves  how  to 
share  out  the  money. 

The  group’s  income  is  heavily 
dependent  on  its  output  or  produc¬ 
tivity  levels,  and  the  government 


decree  said  this  has  led  to  a  cutback 
in  wasted  manpower  and  some 
sharp  increases  in  efficiency. 

The  team  contract  system  has 
been  operating  on  a  very  limited 
scale  for  several  years,  but  since, 
Yuri  Andropov  took  power  as  Com¬ 
munist  Party  leader  a  year  ago, 
there  has  been  a  drive  to  introduce 
it  in  both  manufacturing  industry 
and  agriculture. 

In  the  past,  the  method  has  met 
with  strong  resistance  from 
ideological  hardliners  who  saw  it  as 
a  return  to  a  capitalist-style  wage 
system  based  solely  on  financial  in¬ 
centives. 

There  has  also  been  opposition- 
from  managers  and  regional  of¬ 
ficials,  who  see  it  as- a  dilution  of 
their  control  over  the  workers,  and 
from  the  workers  themselves,  who 
often  prefer  the  comfort  of  a 
guaranteed  monthly  salary. 


Kuomintang  wins  big  in  Taiwan  voting 


TAIPEI  (Reuter).  —  Taiwan's  rul¬ 
ing  Nationalist  (Kuomintang)  Party 
won  a  landslide  victory  in  Satur¬ 
day’s  partial  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions  with  opposition  candidates 
capturing  nine  of  the  71  seats  being 
contested. 

The  result  was  seen  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  because  of  firm 
Kuomintang  support  from  its  two 
million  members,  the  military,  and 
civil  servants. 

Loosely-bound  opposition 
groups,  mostly  native  Taiwanese, 
ran  on  a  platform  opposing  martial 
law  and  demanding  the  right  to 
form  new  political  parties.  Among 
their  winning  candidates  was  Xan 
Su-min,  whose  husband  was  jailed 
for  sedition  after  anti-government 


riots  in  1979. 

Partial  parliamentary  elections 
have  been  held  every  three  years 
since  1969  as  more  seats  are  added 
to  the  legislative  Yuan  (parliament) 
due  to  rising  population. 

21  burned  to  death 
in  Bogota  bus  crash 

BOGOTA  (AP).  —  Twenty -one 
passengers  were  burned  to  death 
early  Sunday  when  a  bus  crashed 
against  a  utility  pole  and  caught  fire 
in  Bogota,  Colombian  police  said. 

The  police  report  said  four  other 
persons  suffered  injuries,  and  one 
person  apparently  was  uninjured. 
Witnesses  told  authorities'  the  bus 
was  travelling  at  high  speed. 


I  Protesters  hit 
Pershing  site 

SCHWAEBISCH  GMUEND.  West 
Germany  (AP).  —  Four  people,  in¬ 
cluding  an  American  priest,  slipped 
onto  a  U.S.  Army  base  yesterday 
morning  and  damaged  a  Pershing 
missile  transport,  authorities  said. 

Armed  guards  surrounded  the 
four  about  15  minutes  after  they  cut 
through  a  fence  shortly  after  8  a.m. 
and  began  bashing  the  transport  and 
a  truck  with  crowbars  arid  other 
tools.  West  German  police  and 
army  officials  said. 

No  shots  were  fired,  according  to 
officials  at  U.S.  Army  Europe  head¬ 
quarters  in  Heidelberg. 

The  saboteurs  "smashed  windows 
and  cut  the  hydraulic  lines"  on  the 
vehicles,  said  an  army 
spokeswoman.  No  estimate  of  the 
damage  was  available,  but  the  tran¬ 
sport,  she  said,  was  worth  about 
5150,000. 

An  anti-nuclear  group  called 
Plowshares  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  attack  in  a  telephone  call. 


Sky  lab  mission 
extended 
by  one  day 

HOUSTON  (AP).  —  The  “very  suc¬ 
cessful”  Space  lab  1  mission  will  be 
extended  by  one  day,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  to  give  more  time  to  per¬ 
form  experiments,  U.S.  space 
agency  officials  said  Saturday. 

A  joint  announcement  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  its  Spacelab  I 
partner,  the  European  Space 
Agency,  said  the  mission  would  be 
extended  one  day,  for  a  landing 
scheduled  for  Thursday  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base,  California. 

“That’s  good  news,”  pilot 
Brewster  Shaw  said  when  told  of  the  1 
plan. 

Shaw  immediately  asked  that  the 
astronauts  be  allowed  time  for  tak- 
-  ing  more  pictures  during  the  extra 
day,  particularly  the  four  scientists 
working  in  the  Spacelab  in  the 
cargo  bay  of  the  shuttle  Columbia. 

The  astronauts  spent  Saturday 
conducting  medical  experiments, 
taking  pictures  of  distant  stars  and 
repairing  equipmenL 


Trudeau  ends  tour 
of  Persian  Gulf 

KUWAIT  (Reuter).  —  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  left 
Kuwait  yesterday  at  the  end  of  a 
five-day  Gulf  tour  seeking  support 
for  his  peace  initiative  and  ex¬ 
panding  bilateral  relations. 

Trudeau  has  put  forward 
proposals  for  easing  World  tension, - 
calling  for  direct  talks  among  the 
nuclear  powers,  the  U.S.,  the  Soviet 
Union,  France,  Britain  and  China. 

Before  leaving  Kuwait,  Trudeau 
met  members  of  the  Kuwait 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
representatives  of  the  Kuwait 
Investment  Company  to  seek  their  j 
help  in  increasing  investment  in  : 
Canada  and  encouraging  the  setting 
.up  of  joint  ventures,  trade  sources 
said. 


Ugandan  Air  Force 
chief  among 
crash  victims 

NAIROBI,  Kenya  (AP).  —  A 
helicopter  crash  last  Friday  night 
which  took  the  life  of  Uganda’s 
army  chief  of  staff,  Maj.  Gen.  David 
Oyile-Ojok,  also  killed  the  East 
African  nation's  air  force  chief. 
Radio  Uganda  disclosed  yesterday. 

Besides  Oyite-Ojok,  the  radio 
said  the  crash  killed  Lt.  Col. 
Alfred  Otoo,  director  of  Uganda's 
small  air  force,  Lt.  Col.  Wilson 
Okwonga,  commander  of  the 
military  hospital,  Maj.  Stephen 
Abili,  director  of  engineering,  Capt. 
Harry  Oloch,  the  helicopter  pilot, 
Lt.  John  Kirago  Katoo,  a  staff  of¬ 
ficer,  and  Staff  Sgt.  Chris  Kamar. 

The  radio  said  the  names  of  the 
two  remaining  victims  would  be  an- . 
nounced  after  their  next  of  km  are 
informed. 


6,200  Somalia  youths 
join  mass  campaign 

MOGADISHU,  Somalia  (AP).  — 
More  than  6,200  secondary  school 
graduates  left  here  yesterday  to  take, 
part  in  Somalia's  biggest  voluntary 
movement  since  a  1974  literacy 
campaign. 

The  youth,  whose  nine-month 
stints  wiD  exempt  then  from  next 
year’s  military  conscription  quota, 
will  join  government  programmes 
registering  others  for  array  service, 
teaching  Arabic,  collecting  taxes, 
immunizing  villagers  and  stopping 
trade  in  marijuana  which  was  ban-  i 
ned  last  March. 


Fossils  indicate  ‘new  ancestor*  of  Vnimanfa 


NAIROBI  (Reuter).  —  An 
anthropologist  on  Saturday  dis¬ 
played  a  handful  of  17-roiIlion-year- 
old  “missing  link”  fossils  that  may 
oblige  scientists  to  revise  long-held 
theories  about  the  earliest  ancestors 
of  apes  and  humans. 

Kenyan  Richard  Leakey  showed 
reporters  at  the  Nairobi  Museum 
pieces  of  the  jaw  of  an  ape-like 
creature  that  inhabited  what  were 
then  tropical  forests  in  northern 
Kenya  between  18  and  20  million 
years  ago. 

“It  is  quite  dramatic/*  he  told  a 
news  conference.  It  shows  that  a 
distinct  species  of  ape  existed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  proconsul  ape. 
hitherto  thought  to  be  the  earliest 
ancestor  of  all  primates  and  man. 

“The  reason  that  we  are'  so  in¬ 
trigued  is  that  we  have  all  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  thinking  that  proconsul 


is  the  common  stem,**  Leakey  said. 
“But  here  we  have  a  clear  case  of 
something  that  is  so  different  that 
there  can  be  no  serious  discussion 
of  this  being  a  variant." 

He  said  the  discovery 
“establishes  that  the  separation 
between  African  and  Asian  apes, 
until  now  thought  to  have  occurred 
around-  12  million  years  ago,  must 
be  pushed  back  at  feast  to  17  million 
years.” 

According  to  conventional 
theory,  proconsul  is  the  base  fron 
which  two  lines  tracing  human 
development  can  be  drawn,  starting 
about  20  million  years  ago. 

One  tine  traces  the  development 
of  human-type  creatures  in  Asia 
through  an  early  form  of  orang-utan, 
the  other  through  African  apes. 

Leakey  said  his  find  closely 
resembled  orang-utans  and  fossilized 


apes  called  svapithecus  found  in 
deposits  10  million  years  old  in 
Pakistan,  India  and  China. 

The  new  find  appeared  to  have 
been  about  the  size  of  a  modern 
(female  gorilla,  weighed  about  60 
kilos,  and  had  a  veiy  short,  pushed- 
in  face,  he  said. 

The  fossils’  exact  age  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

Leakey,  director  of  the  National 
Museums  of  Kenya,  said  the  search 
began  when  his  daughter  Louise,  1 1 
found  a  tiny  tooth  fragment  white 
walking  in  an  arid  border  area  of 
northern  Kenya  near  Ethiopia’s 
Lake  Stephanie. 

He  was  about  to  organize  an  ex¬ 
pedition  at  the  site,  called  Buluk. 
when  his  wife,  Meave,  found  the 
other  fragments  on  a  preliminary 
tnp  last  July. 


Hard-hearte 

Venetians 

Post  Sports  Staff 

Carrera  of  Venice  are  adai 
that  they  will  not  allow  Mat 
Ramat  Gan’s  basketball  sqoa 
remain  in  the  Korac  Cup,  (Kc 
of  the  appalling  error  of  scad 
single  telegram  announcing 
withdrawal  for  financial  reasoi 
flurry  of  telegrams  and  lelep 
calls  over  the  weekend  fai£ 
move  the  Venetians,  who  rema 
hard-hearted  as  Portia  in 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

FI  BA,  responsible  for  i 
national  basketball,  is  prepay 
allow  the  retraction,  if  all  da 
the  group  agree.  Two  have  dor 
but  the  Italians  will  not  relem 

Since  dispatching  the  rash  at 
considered  telegram,  Maccab 
raised  the  $60,000  needed  to  « 
three  overseas  Korac  Cup  g; 
but  apparently  the  Israelis  .lit 
realize  that  their  notice  wg 
revocable,  and  not  just  the  ki 
ploy  made  to  pry  money  out  < 
government. 

Scoring  spree 

LANDOVER.  Maryland  (AF 
Ricky  Sobers  scored  29  point 
ignited  a  16-2  Washington  sc 
spree  that  helped  the  Bullets 
Philadelphia's  six-game  wj 
streak  with  a  103-98  Nat 
Basketball  Association  victo 
Saturday  night.  Washington, 
broke  a  three-game  losing  \ 
without  the  services  of  its  le 
scorer  and  rebounder.  Jef  Ri 
who  did  not  dress  due  to  a  so 
hand. 

In  New  York,  Bernard 
scored  a  game-high  31  point 
Bill  Cartwright  added  22  as  chi 
York  K  nicks  streaked  to 
fourth  straight  victory  and  • 
consecutive  win  at  home  with 
101  decision  over  the  He 
Rockets.  King's  scoring  spree 
points  in  the  third  quarter  trij 
the  Knicks  to  a  95-82  lead  goir 
the  final  period. 

In  Pontiac.  Michigan,  Hetty  Trip* 
OUr  Leringston  ignited  a  Detroit  rally 
the  Pistons  outscore  lad  fans  18-4 
through  the  first  quarter  rod  send  them 
my  to  ■  117-99  victory  om  the 
Tripocka  scored  10  potato  sad  Lrvingsf 
the  Detroit  rally  (Inf  bnfll  »  10-9  Pbtt 
into  a  28-9  advantage. 

In  Adana.  Eddie  Johnson  scored  & 
Inchdtag  12  fa  the  fourth  gaiter,  I 
Atlanta  lo  a  102-91  win  over  the  C 
Cavaliers,  thus  snapping  a  tferee-gn 
streak.  The  Hawks  trailed  72-48  going 
foorth  quarter,  but  Johnson  stalled  tfc 
stack  with  a  field  goal  and  DomUgnr 
pot  Adnata  ahead  to  stay  at  83-84  with 
on  two  Tree  throws. 

Seeds  surprised 

MELBOURNE  (Renter).  —  British  D 
player  Joha  Lloyd  rose  to  the  data 
grand  Sian  event  for  the  second  tint 
when  he  ousted  American  14th  see 
Demon  ia  the  third  round  s f  the  Ansuai 
nis  Open  at  Kooyong  yesterday.  Uoyd, 
set  the  sevdhigs  hi  the  U.S.  Open  la  Sept 
reachsag  the  qwrter -finals,  bent  Denton 
fng  finalist  here  for  the  part  two  years, 

w. 

Brian  Teacher  of  the  L;&,  seeded  I 
bowed  oof  of  the  tournament  idler  a  wq 
against  the  yaoag  Australian  Daris  Cop 
Cash,  who  woe  6-4.  7-6,  6-7,  24,  74. 

Meanwhile,  the  top  two  seeds,  1»n« 
Czechoslovakia  and  American  John  M 
moved  one  ronad  doscr  to  the  final  hi  d 
are  seeded  to  meet.  Lendl  hear  Amerfa 
Fleming  6-7.  7-6,  6-3,  6-4  aid  .V 
defeated  tafia's  Ramesh  Krishna  64,  * 
In  the  women's  event,  former  rinunpii 
Mamflikora  of  Czechoslovakia  was  i 
withdrawal,  when  she  polled  a  mesch 
groin  (taring  her  centre  court  singles  m 
Ancrfcan  Sham  Walsh  and  was  farced 

Israeli  rankings 

By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 

TEL  AVTV.  —  Israel's  ^nl«g  icssb  c 
Amos  Mansdorf,  18,  b  In  297th  plat 
latest  Association  of  Tends  Proftwfam 
singles  rankings.  He  hastes  dfanbed  1 
np  the  ladder  fa  one  feU  swoop,  by 
fiwbfclng  m  nmaer-ap  in  the  recent  S25J 
tonraameat  hi  HefafaU.  Finland.  Ita 
chides  a  total  of  more  than  1,006  playi 
rankings  based  on  results  over  the  pre 
months. 

Shlomo  Cfickstein  has  dropped  dom 
place  in  the  singles  rankings,  wfcBe  be  b 
the  doubles.  Stmhar  Perth  b  294th  fa  lb 
standings  —  baring  dinted  166  place 
ladder  in  lenten  three  months  —  and 
the  doubles. 

Basketball 

Tonight's  National  League  games: 

K.  Motzkin  vs.  Upper  Galilee 
Holow  vs.  Alois 
Bctar  TA  **.  Mac.  TA 
Mac.  RG  vs.  Mac.  Darom. 

Bezek  Cricket 

Victoria  555  for  5  decL  (Graham  Yal 
Mick  Taylor  111  not  oat). 

Pakistan  311  for  5  (Madassat  Nai 
Jared  Mtaadad,  85.  Qnasfaa  Omar  19. 

Marathon  stoics 

FUKUOKA  (fetter). —Japan's Tori* 
overcame  n  kg  lajttry  to  bent  Jo®* 
Tanzania  in  the  fast  IW  metre*  »  1 
Fukuoka  International  marathon  ***** 
the  fourth  time.  Seta,  27,  decked  «  *■ 
hoars,  eight  mfootes,  92  seconds.  Dc*4 
who  find  kd  the  race  from  the  nUtU  *** 
in  2:08:55. 
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Gets  a  Deal 


By  BERNARDGWERTZMAN 

Washington 

PRESIDENT  Amin  Gemayel  of  Lebarvon  came  to 
Washington  last  week  hoping  the  United  States 
would  have  some  answers  to  the  problem  of  put¬ 
ting  his  countzy  back  together  again.  He  is  re¬ 
turning  to  Beirut  with  sobering  news.  The  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  some  modest  suggestions  such  as  the 
formation  of  Joint  economic  and  military  committees  to 
...  facilitate  aid  requests.  But  it  had  no  sure  solution  for  rid¬ 
ding  Lebanon  of  the  Syrians,  who  control  60  percent  of  the 
territory,  or  the  Israelis,  who  dominate  30  percent.  It  had 
no  panacea  for  reconciling  the  divided  factions;  or  for 
reviving  the  crumbling  economy.  Mostly  what,  the ' 

.  Amiericansdjd  Wa^#fM}oip^^MiCjGez^  ^ 

"5 ratttdirry ■ta'b&ii  |eadef.  Qf  a,r»tiwi  not-just  djt  dofajafpitn1  lVr^ 

"■• —  i  ..*  ;  |*ii  Jfir.  i  .1  ,*  .  ■.■i,'..  «...',•  •  f 

Americans  officials,  frustrated  over  the  inability  of 
the  Arabs  to  pressure  Syria  into  matching  the  Israeli 
agreement  to  withdraw,  and  determined  to  forge  a  dose  • 
relationship  with  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  of  Is¬ 
rael,  who  preceded  Mr.  Gemayel  here  last  week,  said 
that  they  had  “no  grand  plan,  no  magical  wand"  for 
Lebanon's  problems.  The  view  from  here,  reinforced  by 
'  the  high-level  talks  with  the  Israelis,  is  that  Mr.  Gemayel 
must  widen  his  political  base,  expand  his  army's  control 
of  the  countryside,  and  act  more  '‘presidential.’' 

Far  some  time,  many  American  officials  have  la¬ 
mented  what  they  regarded  as  Mr.  Gemayel’s  lack  of 
leadership.  They  believe  he  has  been  slow  in  trying  to 
forge  a  government  of  national  reconciliation,  and  in  or¬ 
dering  his  American-trained  army  to  move  out  and  show 
the  national  flag  beyond  Beirut’s  dty  limits.  But  there 
was  also  some  sympathy  for  Mr.  Gemayel,  a  man  thrust 
into  the  presidency  only  because  his  brother,  Bashir,  was 
assassinated.  He  is  being  asked  to  do  what  may  be  impos¬ 


sible—  stand  up  to  the  Syrians,  negotiate  with  the  Israe¬ 
lis,  and  remain*  an  good  terms  with  the  Irreconcilable 
Lebanese  ethnic  and  religious  groups. 

Lebanon's  disarray  dates  from  the  dvil  war  of  the 
1970's  but  is  now  worse  than  ever.  The  countzy  is  In  a 
state  of  virtual  partition  between  Israel  and  Syria.  The 
northern  dty  of  Tripoli  is  being  decimated  by  warring 
Palestinian  militias.  The  once  proud  Lebanese  economy 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  only  hopeful  sign  for  Mr.  Gema¬ 
yel  is  that  the  United  States,  despite  its  protestations  that 
the  Lebanon  problem  should  be  solved  by  Lebanese, 
must  make  an  effort  too.  Lebanon  has  become  a  major 
political  problem  for  President  Reagan,  who  is  expected 


********* 


to  announce  his  candidacy  for  reflection  next  month. 
Some 2,000 marines  are  stuck  indefinitely  in  the  outskirts 
of  Beirut,  with  little  likelihood  of  their  being  withdrawn 
until  a  semblance  of  stability  is  established.  Priority  is 
being  given  to  fizidizig  a  formula  to  do  that. 

The  United  States  is  counting  on  a  mixture  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  conciliation  to  produce  results.  The  firmness  is 
to  be  provided  by  the  American  Sixth  Fleet  offshore, 
along  with  the  French  and  British  ships,  the  continued 
presence  of  the  multinational  force,  and  the  newly  de¬ 
clared  strategic  cooperation  with  Israel.  During  Prime 
Minister  Shamir's  three  days  in  Washington,  the  Admin¬ 
istration  approved  a  series  of  concessions  to  the  Israelis 


and  announced  the  formation  of  a  joint  political-military 
committee  chat  is  to  coordinate  military  planning,  joint 
exercises,  and  stockpiling  of  American  military  equip¬ 
ment  in  Israel, 

Beyond  the  specifics,  the  most  important  result  of 
the  talks  was  the  American-Israeli  agreement  to  coordi¬ 
nate  policy  more  closely  and  to  seek  ways  of  bolstering 
the  Gemayel  Government  to  put  it  into  a  position  to 
achieve  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces. 

Israel,  no  less  than  the  United  States,  would  like  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Lebanon.  But  the  Israelis  say 
they  have  to  be  sure  that  the  security  of  their  northern 
borders  is  ensured,  and  that  the  Lebanese  do  not  yield  to 
Syrian  pressure  and  abrogate  the  Israeli-Lebanese 
agreement  signed  on  May  17.  The  agreement  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  allows 
the  Israelis  some  political  and  economic  gains  in  Leba¬ 
non  once  Israeli  troops  are  pulled  out.  Mr.  Gemayel  has 
been  under  pressure  from  the  Syrians  and  from  his  Leba¬ 
nese  adversaries  to  chop  or  alter  the  accord  and  an  ac¬ 
companying  letter  that  permits  Israel  to  keep  its  troops 
in  Lebanon  until  Syria  agrees  to  withdraw  in  tandem. 


But  Mr.  Reagan  told  the  Lebanese  leader  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  United  States  nor  Israel  favors  changing  the 
May  17  agreement.  In  fact,  Washington  would  like  to  see 
closer  cooperation  between  Mr.  Gemayel’s  Government 
and  the  Israelis  to  demonstrate  to  the  Syrians  that  their 
efforts  to  cancel  the  accord  will  not  work.  In  Washing¬ 
ton's  view,  if  Syrian  pressure  produces  the  cancellation 
or  revision  of  the  accord,  this  will  only  encourage  the 
Syrians  to  remain  inflexible  and  to  believe  that  they  can 
force  Israel  out  without  doing  anything  themselves. 

Mr.  Shamir,  after  his  meetings  with  Mr.  Reagan, 
said  Israel  was  hoping  for  closer  cooperation  not  cxily 
with  the  United  States,  but  with  the  t  -mayel  Govern¬ 
ment  as  well,  to  deter  the  Syrians  anc  create  such  a 
situation  in  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep  in  Leba¬ 
non  any  foreign  forces,  including  the  multinational  force, 
Israeli  military  forces,  and  of  course,  Syrian  forces,*’ 
One  way  this  closer  Israeli-Lebanese  cooperation  can  be 
carried  out  is  through  Israeli  encouragement  to  the 
Lebanese  Army  to  take  over  an  increasing  share  of  se¬ 
curity  in  areas  now  controlled  By  the  Israelis  in  the  south. 
The  Israelis  also  can  use  their  leverage  'oh  some  Druse  ' 
and  Shiite  groups  to  be  more  cooperative  with  the  Geraa-  ■' 
yel  Government. . .  J 

Along  with  this  firmness,  Washington  wants  to  test 
Syria’s  political  intentions  and  see  whether,  as  the  Saudi 
Arabians  contend,  Syria  is  actually  interested  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Lebanon.  The  Syrians,  who  have  always  re¬ 
garded  Lebanon  as  in  their  sphere  of  influence,  dominate 
the  major  Druse  and  Shiite  groups  involved  in  the  na¬ 
tional  reconciliation  talks  in  Geneva  with  Mr.  GemayeL 
Washington,  noting  that  the  Syrians  have  let  the  talks 
proceed  so  far,  is  urging  Mr.  Gemayel  to  grant  these  pro- 
Syrian  groups  a  significant  share  of  political  power,  not 
only  to  end  the  dvil  warfare,  but  also  to  demonstrate 
good  will  to  the  Syrians.  If  pro-Syrian  groups  hold  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  Lebanese  Government,  this  should  ease 
Syrian  concerns  about  “losing  Lebanon”  to  the  Israelis 
and  Americans,  Washington  officials  believe.  But  if  the 
Syrians  reject  a  good-faith  effort  at  reconciliation  by  Mr. 
Gemayel,  then  it  would  show  that  they  want  “the  whole 
loaf’  in  Lebanon,  an  official  said,  and  this  would  prolong 
the  impasse. 
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Assassination 
Sets  Off  More 
Beirut  Tension 

An  assassination  in  Beirut  last 
week  reminded  all  the  players  in  the 
Ijhan^B  drama  of  the  tenuousness 
of  the  cease-fire  that  had  calmed  the 
factional  fighting  since  Sept.  26. 
Visits  to  Washington  by  Lebanese 
President  Amin  Gemayel  and  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
stressed  the  “genuine  sense  of  ur¬ 
gency”  about  the  situation  and  the 
need  for  political  solutions. 

An  unknown  gunman  entered  the 
West  Beirut  home  of  a  prominent 
Druse,  Sheik  Halim  Takieddin,  head 
of  the  Supreme  Druse  Religious 
Court,  and  murdered  him.  Druse 
leader  Walid  Jumblat,  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  Damascus  since 
he  narrowly  escaped  assassination  a 
year  ago,  vowed  vengeance  and  Bei¬ 
rut,  under  dusk-to-dawn  curfew, 
tensed  for  more  fighting.  The  cease¬ 
fire  had  begun  to  break  down  before 

the  assassination  as  Druse  and  Leba¬ 
nese  Army  artillery  traded  rounds 

and  the  airport  once  again  had  to  be 

dosed.  Another  member  of  the 
French  peacekeeping  force  —  the 

77th— died,  the  victim  of  an  ambush 

that  appeared  also  to  be  an  act  of  re¬ 
venge,  this  time  for  the  French  shell¬ 
ing  Nov.  17  of  Moslem  Shiite  posi¬ 
tions-  An  Israeli  soldier  died  and  four 
were  wounded  in  an  ambush  m  the 
southern  Lebanese  town  of  Naba- 
tiyeh,  and  Israeli  planes  retaliated 
against  Syrian-backed  Moslem 
groups  in  the  Shuf.  Tbe  Israeli  com¬ 
mand  claimed  “accurate  Mis”  on 


the  bases  of  “several  terrorist  organ¬ 
izations.”  French  jets  were  also  in 
the  air,  locating  artillery  batteries 
threatening  French  positions. 

A  ceasefire  iq  the  northern  port  of 
Tripoli  seemed  to  be  holding'  up  no 
bettor.  Rival  Palestinian  forces 
traded  artillery  rounds  again  and 
Yasir  Arafat,  the  P.L.O.  chairman, 
who  has  agreed  in  principle  to  leave 
Tripoli  with  what  is  left  of  his  forces, 
demanded  the  protection  of  the 
United  Nations  flag  during  the 
evacuation  by  sea  because,  an  Ara¬ 
fat  spokesman  explained,  the  Israeli 
Navy  was  “blockading"  the  port. 
While  negotiations  for  the  departure 
remained  went  on,  the  Security 
Council  voted  unanimously  yester¬ 
day  after  two  days  of  closed-door  de¬ 
bate  to  allow  the  Arafat  forces  to 
leave  under  both  U.N.  and  Lebanese 
flags.  Ships  provided  by  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  were  expected  to  take  the  4,000  to 
5,000  Palestinians  to  Tunisia. 

With  the  United  States  Marine 
force  around  the  Beirut  airport 
“hunkered  down”  in  positions  that 
were  more  secure  but  also  more  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  population,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  sought  ways  to  break, 
out  of  the  impasse.  Mr.  Shamir  left 
Washington  with  pledges  of  closer 
political  and  military  cooperation. 
He  also  got  renewed  support  for  the 
evacuation  agreement  Israel  matte 
with  Lebanon  in  May.  President 
Geyamd,  who  had  sought  changes  in 
the  agreement  to  make  it  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Syria  and  the  factions  it 
is  backing,  got  some  pledges  of  con- 
.  fintring  financial  and  military  sup- 


both  strong  and  condUatory.  He  said 
he  hoped  ‘*weTI  be  able  to  accom¬ 


plish  some  very  important  things 
within  a  few  weeks,”  but  he  did  not 
elaborate.  (King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
says  he  is  ready  to  negotiate  peace, 
page3.) 

Reagan  Breaks 
String  on  Aid 

For  some  time.  President  Reagan 
’  has  been  rankled  by  his  semiannual 
duty  to  certify  progress  on  human 
rights  and  land  reform  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor  as  a  condition  for  continuing 
militaryaid.  Last  week,  he  got  rid  of 
the  obligation  by  killing  a  bill  extend¬ 
ing  the  certification  retirement. 

The  President’s  action,  in  a  pocket 
veto,  might  prove  embarrassing  to 
Ambassador  Thomas  R.  Pickering 
and  American-supported  moderates 
in  El  Salvador.  With  White  House  ap¬ 
proval,  Mr.  Pickering  had  publicly 
condemned  the  recent  surge  of  kill¬ 
ings  by  right-wing  death  squads, 
warning  the  Salvadoran  Govern¬ 
ment  on  Nov.  25  that  by  failing  to 
crack  down,  it  “runs  an  extremely 
serious  risk"  of  causing  a  cutoff  of 
'American  aid.  Four  days  later,  the 
Administration  announced  it  was 
denying  an  entry  visa  to  Roberto 
d’Aubirisson,  the  president  of  the  Sal¬ 
vadoran  Constituent  Assembly,  who 
has  been  linked  to  right-wing  terror¬ 
ism.  But  the  subsequent  veto  of  the 
certification-  requirement  sends  ,  a 
different  signal;  officials  in  Wash-, 
lngton  and  Salvadoran  politicians 
from  moderate  parties  said  it  could 
be  interpreted  in  El  Salvador  as  tacit 
White  House  approval,  for  right-wing 
terrorism,  which  the  Administration 
at  the  same  time  continued  to  con¬ 
demn.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Kenneth  W.  Dam  told  a  Miami  con¬ 
ference  on  trade  and  investment  in 
the  Caribbean  that  right-wing  terror¬ 
ists  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
were  largely  responsable  for  Marx¬ 
ist  successes  in  the  Caribbean  re¬ 
gion. 

President  Reagan,  explaining  Ms 


action  on  the  certification  bill  during 
a  question-and-answer  session  with 
high  school  students,  said:  “We 
know  there  are  right-wing  assassins 
and  murder  squads  and  so  forth.  We 
are  doing  everything  we  can  to  con¬ 
trol  that.  I  don't  think  this  bill  would 
help.”  Having  to  certify  progress  in 
human  rights  every  few  months,  be 
argued,  would  tell  the  Salvadoran 
right  and  left  that  if  they  step  up  the 
violation  of  human  rights  “so  that  we 
cannot  certify,  they  —  from  which¬ 
ever  side  — ■  are  helping  to  win  their 
battle  against  the  democratic  Gov¬ 
ernment.”  • 

Secretary  of  State  George  p, 
Shultz  said  the  certification  process 
had  produced  artificial  efforts  to 
“manipulate  facts”  and  was  “a  form 
of  detailed  management  across  a 
wide  range  of  somebody  else’s  coun¬ 
try."  Congressional  Democrats  con¬ 
demned  the  action  and  said  they 
would  try  to  revive  the  requirement 
next  year  in  a  military  appropriation 
bill,  which  would  be  difficult  to  veto. 

Meanwhile,  another  bill  that  took 


effect  last  month  would  withhold  30 
percent  of  the  $64  million  in  military 
aid  for  El  Salvador  this  year  unless  a 
court  reaches  a  verdict  in  the  case  of 
four  American  churchwomen  mur¬ 
dered  three  years  ago. 

The  criticism  of  Salvadoran  lapses 
by  Ambassador  Pickering  and  other 
Administration  officials  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  at  least  partial  results. 
Gen.  Eugenio  Vides  Casanova,  the 
Defense  Minister,  transferred  Salva¬ 
doran  military  officials  suspected  of 
human  rights  abuses,  including  the 
intelligence  chiefs  of.  the  Treasury 
Police  and  tie  National  Police.  The 
National  Police  then  announced  the 
arrest  of  three  security  policemen  at 
the  Constituent  Assembly  on  charges 
of  kidnapping  a  businessman. 

Spacelab  Gets 
Up  to  Business 

After  keeping  fingers  crossed  and 
pocketboobs  open  for  a  decade, 
European  nations  finally  saw  their  $1 
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billion  Spacelab  carried  into  orbit 
last  week  by  the  shuttle  Columbia. 
The  bus-sized  cannister,  chocka- 
block  with  experiments,  sent  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  data  back  to  earth. 

“Columbia  is  America’s  dream  — 
if  that  dream  doesn't  work,  ours 
won't  either,”  the  director  of  Space- 
lab’s  prime  contractor  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  said  in  1981.  At  week's  end,  the 
mission  had  developed  a  few  kinks — 
the  film  jammed  in  a  special  map¬ 
ping  camera  and  an  electron  gun 
foiled  —  but  things  were  still  going 
well  enough  to  help  heal  some  of  the 
diplomatic  wounds  caused  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration's  long  struggle  with  shuttle 
development.  West  Germans  picked 
up  more  than  half  of  Spacelab’s  cost 
and  also  placed  a  Stuttgart  physicist 
on  board  this  premier  flight. 

Of  71  experiments  scheduled  for 
the  nine-day  mission,  one  designed 
by  French  scientists  provided  an 
early  highlight:  first  observation 
ever  of  deuterium,  a  form  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  Scien¬ 
tists  hope  to  use  the  element  as  a 
tracer  in  determining  the  rush  of 
gases  in  that  poorly  understood  re¬ 
gion.  A  string  of  biomedical  tests  on 
the  human  effects  of  weightlessness 
went  well,  though  American  scien¬ 
tist-astronaut  Dr.  Robert  A.  R. 
Parker  was  plainly  annoyed  by  zeal¬ 
ous  queries  from  the  ground.  “You 
guys  should  recognize,”  he  radioed, 
“that  there  are  two  people  up  here 
trying  to  get  all  your  work  done.  I 
think  you  might  be  quiet  until  we  get 
one  or  the  other  of  them  done.”  Offi- 
cals  conceded  the  schedule  might 
have  been  too  crowded. 

A  critical  link  between  scientists  in 
orbit  and  on  earth  was  the  5100  mil¬ 
lion  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satel¬ 
lite,  which  had  been  nudged  into 
proper  orbit  after  being  launched 
awry  from  the  shuttle  Challenger 
earlier  this  year.  NASA  spokesmen 
said  the  satellite,  recently  plagued 
fay  multiple  failures,  was  performing 
satisfactorily  —  minus  a  valuable 
high-speed  transmission  channel. 
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Where  East 
And  West 
Still  Meet 

Soviet-American  relations  stayed 
bad  last  week,  but  not  all  bad.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Soviet  leader,  Yuri  V. 
Andropov,  who  hasn’t  been  seen  in 
public  for  more  than  three  months, 
the  Kremlin  appeared  to  be  proceed¬ 
ing  cautiously.  Despite  the  suspen¬ 
sion  at  Soviet  insistence  of  discus¬ 
sions  on  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe,  the  other  Geneva  talks  —  on 
strategic  weapons  —  continued  in 
two  sessions,  with  another  meeting 
set  for  Tuesday. 

In  Moscow,  Marshal  Nikolai  V. 
Ogarkov,  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
scheduled  a  rare  news  conference 
tomorrow  on  missiles,  setting  off 
speculation  about  whether  the  mili¬ 
tary  was  moving  into  a  vacuum  in 
the  Kremlin  or  just  covering  for  the 
absent  Mr.  Andropov,  who  is  thought 
to  be  ill.  There  was  also  speculation 
about  whether  Mr.  Andropov  would 
reappear  later  this  month  at  a  de¬ 
layed  winter  session  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  Soviet  Parliament. 

According  to  West  German  Chan¬ 
cellor  Helmut  Kohl,  Mr.  Andropov 
left  the  door  open  in  a  letter  “to 
reconsider  and  possibly  revise"  the 
suspension  of  the  medium-range 
missile  talks.  But  Pravda,  the  Soviet 
party  paper,  ridiculed  Mr. Kohl's  in¬ 
terpretation  as  "shameless  decep- 


Marshal  Nikolai  V.  Ogarkov 


tkm.”  The  Russians  walked  out  when 
the  United  States  began  deploying 
cruise  and  Pershing  2  missiles  in 
NATO  countries  to  counter  Soviet  SS- 
20  missiles  in  Europe.  Soviet  Gen. 
Yuri  Lebedeyev  warned  of  retalia¬ 
tion.  He  said  new  Russian  “opera¬ 
tional-tactical  weapons  with  ex¬ 
tended  range"  in  East  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  could  knock  out  alt 
the  cruises  and  Pershings  in  Europe. 
Soviet  missile  submarines,  he 
added,  would  be  moved  closer  to  the 
United  States.  However,  each  side 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  maneuver 
the  other  into  moving  to  merge  the 
suspended  talks  with  the  continuing 
discussions  on  strategic  weapons. 

On  the  American  side,  an  aide  to 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
said  that  high-level  Soviet-American 
talks  would  be  a  "logical"  develop¬ 
ment  next  month  in  Stockholm.  Mr. 
Shultz  indicated  he  would  be  attend¬ 
ing  an  East-West  conference  on  dis¬ 
armament  on  Jan.  17  and  might 
meet  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko. 

President  Reagan,  meanwhile, 
agreed  to  proceed  with  development 
of  new  weapons  intended  to  shoot 
down  enemy  missiles,  but  he  put  off 
decisions  on  the  pace  and  spending 
levels.  White  House  security  officials 
were  told  the  Russians  were  making 
a  “rather  phenomenal  effort"  in  this 
field.  The  current  Reagan  budget  in¬ 
cludes  $1.8  billion  for  research  re¬ 
lated  to  the  new  weapons,  but  some 
scientists  and  strategists  have  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  about  their  technical 
feasibility  and  others  have  warned 
they  might  dangerously  complicate 
the  arms  race. 

Bonn  Minister 
Stands  Accused 

The  Bundestag  lifted  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  immunity  of  Economics 
Minister  Otto  Lambsdorff  last  week, 
clearing  the  way  for  his  indictment 
In  one  of  the  biggest  scandals  of  West 
Germany's  34-year  history.  Mr. 
Lambsdorff,  an  important  figure  in 
the  now-sl rained  ruling  coalition,  is 
accused  of  accepting  bribes  from  one 
of  the  country's  most  powerful  con¬ 
cerns. 

He  was  charged  with  taking 
$50,000  in  1977  and  1980  from  the 
Flick  industrial  conglomerate  in  re¬ 
turn  for  approving  tax  concessions 
on  capital  gains  realized  by  Flick  in 
the  sale  of  Daimler  Benz  stock  in 
1975.  Mr.  Lambsdorff s  predecessor 
as  Economics  Minister,  Hans 
Friderich,  chairman  of  the  Dresdner 
Bank,  was  charged  with  accepting 
$140,000  from  Flick  from  1975  to  1977. 


Both  are  members  of  the  Free 
Democratic  Party,  the  junior  part¬ 
ner  in  the  coalition  with  the  Christian 
Democrats.  They  denied  the 
charges.  Mr.  Lambsdorff,  one  of  the 
brightest  members  of  the  cabinet, 
declared,  “I  am  neither  dishonest 
nor  stupid  enough  to  jeopardize  my 
personal,  political  and  professional 
existence  by  sticking  money  into  my 
pockets  like  that."  He  was  backed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher,  leader  of  the  Free  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  by  the  coalition  leader. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl.  Buz  Mr. 
Lambsdorff  was  expected  to  resign  if 
an  examining  magistrate  decided 
that  federal  prosecutors  had  enough 
evidence  to  warrant  a  trial. 

The  prosecutors,  who  investigated 
the  case  for  two  years,  say  the  trans¬ 
actions  took  place  When  the  party 
was  allied  in  government  with  the 
Social  Democrats;  they  suggested 
the  money  was  taken  more  to  help 
the  Free  Democrats  than  for  per¬ 
sonal  enrichment.  Premier  Franz 
Josef  Strauss  of  Bavaria,  a  strong 
critic  of  the  party  and  of  Mr.  Gen¬ 
scher,  took  advantage  of  its  political 
embarrassment  to  push  his  claims 
for  a  greater  voice  in  national  policy. 
Mr.  Strauss  heads  the  Bavarian  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Christian  Democrats  and 
has'  sought  the  foreign  minister’s 
post. 

National  economic  policy  was  also 
thrown  into  doubt  by  the  scandal. 
Mr.  Lambsdorff,  a  strong  advocate 
of  free  enterprise  and  minimum  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention,  has  come 
under  fire  from  businessmen  who 
need  help  to  weather  thfe  recession. 
He  has  also  pushed  trade  with  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  was  critical  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  efforts  to 
disrupt  the  Soviet  project  to  pipe 
natural  gas  to  Western  Europe. 

Early  Election 
For  Japanese 

Japan's  members  of  Parliament 
last  week  sallied  forth  to  the  elec¬ 
toral  wars.  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone,  bowing  to  opposition 
party  demands,  dissolved  Parlia¬ 
ment  six  months  ahead  of  the  end  of 
Us  four-year  term  and  set  the  vote 
for  Dec.  18. 

.Opposition  leaderajhopg&id  capi- 
•  taJlze  oirtht  itonvictbm~of  “fbrmer 
Prime  Minister  Kak&i- JEanaka, 
found  guilty  of  accepting  $2.1  million 
in  bribes  for  arranging  purchases  of 
.  Lockheed  aircraft  by  All  Nippon  Air¬ 
ways.  Mr.  .Tanaka,  who  is  appealing 
the  verdict,  has  rejected  calls  for  his 
resignation.  He  heads  the  largest 
bloc  inside  the  governing  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  and  played  a  key 
role  in  selecting  Mr.  Nakasone  as 
Prime  Minister  last  year. 

Mr.  Nakasone  sought  to  dismiss 
the  "morality  issue,"  asserting  that 
“people  who  are  said  to  be  the  best 
politicians"  —  he  mentioned  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Churchill  —  "were  not  the 
best  moralists  either." 

Political  experts  predicted  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Democrats  would  lose  ground 
but  keep  control  of  the  Government. 
They  now  have  an  edge  of  30  seats 
above  the  256  required  for  a  majority 
in  the  511-seat  Parliament. 

With  encouragement  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  inadvertent  help  from 
Moscow,  Mr.  Nakasone  has  in¬ 
creased  defense  spending,  a  sensi¬ 
tive  issue  in  Japan.  The  Russians 
have  helped  his  case  with  statements 
on  increasing  Moscow's  nucear  mis¬ 
sile  forces  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
downing  of  a  South  Korean  airliner 
with  28  Japanese  passengers  aboard 
in  September. 


The  South  African  Government 
struggled  last  week  over  what  to  do 
with  a  “black  spot"  that  refused  to 
be  eradicated.  Several  hundred 
black  families  in  the  rural  village  of 
Magopa  refused  to  obey  a  presiden¬ 
tial  decree  ordering  them  off  the 
land  they  have  owned  for  70  years. 
The  villagers  —  who  are  surrounded 
by  white  communities  and  thus  are 
known  in  Government  circles  as  a 
“black  spot”  —  were  supposed  to  be 
resettled  in  a  nominally  independent 
black  “homeland"  60  miles  away. 
Their  refusal  to  do  so,  which  was 
widely  publicized,  so  embarrassed 
the  Government  that  a  Tuesday 
deadline  passed  without  action. 

Some  villagers  said  they  were  wor¬ 
ried  that  they  would  not  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  their  homes.  Others  be¬ 
lieve,  as  (Hie  resident  sand,  that  they 
“are  better  to  die  here,”  on  land 
their  ancestors  bought  before  laws 
were  passed  preventing  such  pur¬ 
chases  by  black  people. 

The  Government  has  pushed  reset¬ 
tlement  in  part  because  those  who 
move  to  homelands  lose  South  Afri¬ 
can  citizenship,  thus  ceding  all  claim 
to  political  rights  within  tbe  country. 
The  Government’s  information  chief 
visited  Magopa  Friday  to  tell  the  vil¬ 
lagers  and  the  press  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  offering  “a  better  life"  in 
the  homeland,  but  the  standoff  con¬ 
tinued. 


Henry  Glniger 
and  Milt  Freodenbeim 


At  Home  in 
South  Africa 


Indian  Rebels  Released  From  Prison  Last  Week 


Managua  Loosens  Its  Grip, 


Comact/Akai  ROntager 


By  STEPHEN  KINZER 


MANAGUA,  Nicaragua — 11%  Sandinista  Gov¬ 
ernment  stepped  up  its  peace  offensive  last  week 
at  a  moment  when  its  political  power  seems  se¬ 
cure  but  foreign  alliances  are  weakening  and  eco¬ 
nomic  prospects  are  poor.  Insurgent  forces  pose 
only  a  limited  military  threat  but  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  climate  of  extreme  internal  tension. 
These  pressures,  together  with  the  urgings  of 
friendly  governments  and  a  growing  desire  to 
ease  the  country’s  intense  economic  and  social 
conflicts,  are  apparently  behind  Sandinistas* 
concessions  to  foreign  adversaries  —  notably  the 
United  States— and  domestic  critics. 

In  recent  weeks,  2,000  or  more  Cuban  civilians 
and  military  advisers  have  left  for  home.  Sandin¬ 
ista  leaders  are  toasting  Roman  Catholic  Bish¬ 
ops,  conferring  with  leaders  of  opposition  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  easing  censorship  and  preparing  to 
announce  dates  for  (Elections  in  1985.  Interior 
Minister  Tomds  Borge  said  the  Government  had 
adopted  “a  policy  of  flexibility. " 

The  Reagan  Administration,  which  has  been 
backing  anti-Sandinista  rebel  groups,  reacted 
coolly  last  week,  rejecting  Mr.  Borge's  request 
for  a  visa  to  visit  the  United  States.  There  is  “al¬ 
ways  a  question  of  whether  there  is  a  reality  be¬ 


hind  the  words,"  Secretary  of  State  George  P- 
Shultz  said  last  week.  Domestic  critics  in  Mana¬ 
gua  have  also  taken  a  cautious  attitude.  “The 
central  question  concerns  their  credibility,”  one 
said.  “If  these  are  just  tactical  moves  to  keep  us 
quiet  until  they  are  strong  again,  we  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested.  We  need  more  than  just  words.” 

Despite  the  skepticism  of  their  critics,  the  San¬ 
dinistas  are  clearly  speaking  in  a  more  concilia¬ 
tory  tone.  Venezuelan  bishops  who  visited  Mana¬ 
gua  to  show  solidarity  with  anti-Sandinista 
churchmen  were  received  by  the  head  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  junta  coordinator  Daniel  Ortega  Saave¬ 
dra.  Important  officials  attended  a  reception  for 
the  bishops  and  their  Nicaraguan  counterparts; 
many  guests  were  surprised  when  the  Sandinis¬ 
tas  presented  gifts  to  the  departing  clerics. 

The  Sandinistas  are  also  planning  new  over¬ 
tures  toward  the  private  sector,  many  of  whose 
leaders  are  bitterly  disaffected.  When  the  opposi¬ 
tion  newspaper  La  Prensa  threatened  to  close  for 
lack  of  newsprint,  the  Government  quickly  prom¬ 
ised  to  make  hard  currency  available  so  La 
Prensa  could  buy  the  paper  it  needed. 

Last  week,  the  Government  also  made  over¬ 
tures  toward  the  Miskito  Indian  population,  free¬ 
ing  307  Indian  rebels  from  prison  and  contacting 
United  Nations  authorities  with  an  offer  to  ar¬ 
range  the  return  from  Honduras  of  13,000  Miskito 


to  a  Point 


Indians,  who  had  fled  Nicaragua . 

Sandinista  officials  have  also  offered  to  discuss 
the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  military  advisers  and 
a  freeze  on  armaments  at  current  levels.  These 
gestures  “are  not  a  sign  of  weakness,”  the  offi¬ 
cials  insist.  Mr.  Borge  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
them  “signs  of  strength,  because  they  show  that 
we  are  not  afraid  to  be  generous.” 

The  Sandinistas  are  in  no  immediate  military 
danger.  The  insurgents  have  yet  to  capture  a  vil¬ 
lage.  Their  leaders  no  longer  speak  about  top¬ 
pling  the  regime  by  force.  But  the  rebels  have 
adopted  an  effective  strategy  of  economic  sabo¬ 
tage,  burning  crops,  blowing  up  oil  storage  facili¬ 
ties  and  wrecking  tractors  and  other  heavy 
equipment.  The  Sandinistas  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  rebels  may  be  able  to  bleed  the  economy 
indefinitely.  Not  ail  the  economic  troubles  are 
due  to  rebel  raids,  however.  Thousands  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  left  after  concluding  that  tbe  busi¬ 
ness  climate  was  hostile.  The  Sandinistas  have 
not  been  able  to  replace  their  productive  capaci¬ 
ty.  High  prices  and  food  shortages  are  chronic 
and  even  Nicaraguans  who  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  losing  patience. 

Foreign  Pressure  Is  Felt 

The  Sandinistas  are  also  under  pressure  from 
abroad.  Latin  American  nations  such  as  Mexico 
and  Venezuela  and  Western  European  countries 
such  as  France  and  Spain  are  warning  that  Nica¬ 
ragua  risks  a  ruinous  war  if  concessions  are  not 
made.  With  6,000  American  combat  troops  cm  ex¬ 
tended  maneuvers  in  neighboring  Honduras  and 
powerful  American  gunboats  off  the  coast,  these 
warnings  have  taken  on  new  urgency. 

“We  treat  our  revolution  like  a  balloon,”  said  a 
Sandinista  official.  “Right  now,  it  seems  the  bal¬ 
loon  is  full  to  the  point  of  bursting,  so  we  are  let¬ 
ting  some  of  the  air  out.  The  tension  is  beginning 
to  have  too  much  of  an  effect  an  our  people.  ” 

-Leaders  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency- 
backed  insurgents  met  last  week  in  Panama  with 
Presidential  envoy  Richard  B.  Stone.  They 
jointly  called  on  the  Sandinistas  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  rebel  forces.  But  in  Managua,  Mr. 
Onega  rejected  the  offer.  “The  Revolutionary 
Government  is  not  disposed  to  sustain  a  dialogue 
with  counterrevolutionaries,”  he  said.  Adolfo 
Calero,  head  of  the  Honduran-based  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Force,  said  Mr.  Ortega's  remarks 
“dose  the  door  to  a  negotiated  solution.  ” 

Many  Western  diplomats  in  Managua  fear  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  asking  the  Sandin¬ 
istas  to  pay  so  high  a  price  it  may  diminish  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  settlement.  They  were  strongly  criti¬ 
cal  of  Washington’s  decision  last  week  to  deny 
Mr.  Borge  a  visa.  “It  was  a  great  political 
error,"  said  a  Latin  American  diplomat  whose 
country  has  been  supporting  United  States  goals 
in  Central  America.  “People  are  worrying  that 
Reagan  does  not  know  how  to  play  this  delicate 
game  of  international  relations.” 

Nicaragua  lives  in  fear  of  an  invasion  its  lead¬ 
ers  say  could  come  at  any  time.  Air  raid  shelters 
'are  ready  in  many  backyards,  trenches  ring  fac¬ 
tories  and  teachers  urge  children  to  keep  a 
satchel  with  spare  clothes  and  other  essentials 
-  beneath  their  bedssa  thej/xan  See  their  bo  meson 
short  notice.  “AnTrivasidh  would  be  against  all 
logic,”  Mr.  Borge  said  recently,  "but  we  cannot 
assume  that  the  White  House  and  tbe  Pentagon 
will  always  act  logically." 


Peking  Hears  Trudeau’s  Bid  for  Five-Nation  Talks 


China  Strongly  F avors 
Disarmament,  for  Others 


.  Unhad  Press  International 

Chinese  leader  Deng  Xiaoping  with  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
_  Elliott  Trudeau  in  Peking  last  week. 


By  CHRISTOPHER  S.  WREN 


PEKING  —  When  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  brought  his  proposal  for  a 
five-nation  disarmament  conference  to  Peking 
last  week ,  he  got  little  more  than  tea  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  The  Chinese  leadership  praised  Mr.  Tru¬ 
deau's  efforts  but  told  him  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  had  to  reduce  their  nuclear 
weapons  first. 

China,  which  many  experts  rank  third  as  a 
world  nuclear  power,  is  a  wild  card  in  the  disar¬ 
mament  game.  It  refuses  to  be  drawn  into  arms 
control  negotiations  or  nonproliferation  treaties, 
it  protests  the  deployment  of  Soviet  missiles 
along  its  northern  frontier,  but  its  own  nuclear 
armaments,  which  it  calls  modest  and  strictly 
for  self-defense,  have  disconcerted  the  Kremlin 
and  influenced  the  Soviet-American  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks. 

China’s  posture  is  an  extension  of  its  ideologi¬ 
cal  outlook,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  both  present  hegemonic  threats. 
There  is  no  use  irf  discussing  disarmament,  Pe¬ 
king  reasons,  until  the  superpowers  start  de¬ 
stroying  their  nuclear  weapons.  China  espouses 
universal  disarmament  in  theory.  But  practical 
doubts  were  raised  recently  in  tbe  party’s  theo¬ 
retical  journal  Red  Flag,  which  contended  It  was 


“impossible  to  reduce  armed  forces  and  disman¬ 
tle  weapons  in  a  thorough  way  when  imperialism 
and  hegerbonism  still  exist.” 

China  has  paid  inc  reasing  attention  to  the  issue 
lately.  Fdreign  Minister  Wu  Xueqiah  proposed  at 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  Septem¬ 
ber  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
should  reduce  their  nuclear  warheads  and  deliv¬ 
ery  systems  by  half,  after  which  a  conference  of 
all  countries  with  nuclear  arms  could  be  con¬ 
vened  to  discuss  broader  reductions.  This  was 
slightly  more  flexible  than  Peking’s  old  demand 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  de¬ 
stroy  half  their  nuclear  weapons  before  a  confer¬ 
ence  could  be  considered.  But  the  cuts  that  Pe¬ 
king  wants  go  well  beyond  anything  Moscow  and  ' 
Washington  have  discussed  in  their  many  rounds 
of  negotiation. 

It  remains  unclear  who  would  join  such  a  con¬ 
ference  besides  the  United  States,  Soviet  Union, 
Britain,  France  and  China,  which  admit  to  hav¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons.  Would  China  also  insist 
upon  countries  suspected  of  having  them,  such  as 
India,  Israel  and  South  Africa?  China  has  said 
that  nuclear  and  conventional  disarmament 
must  go  hand  in  hand  and  that'any  cutback  in 
j  conventional  weapons  must  include  the  with- 
-  drawal  of  all  troops  from  foreign  territories. 
Such  prerequisites  are  complicated  by  Peking’s 
unwillingness  to  acknowledge  its  nuclear  poten¬ 


tial.  Chinese  delegates  participating  in  a  Tokyo 
antinuclear  conference  in  August  refused  to  sign 
the  final  document  because,  they  said,  "the  dec¬ 
laration  put  China  on  a  par  with  the  two  super¬ 
powers." 

Peking  has  expressed  support  for  Western  Eu¬ 
rope's  pacifist  movement,  which  the  People’s 
Daily  said  shows  "a  legitimate  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  and  prevent  nuclear  war."  But  there 
“have  been  hints  that  China  is  not  entirely  un¬ 
happy  with  the  deployment  of  new  American 
missiles  in  Western  Europe.  When  Gaston  Thorn, 
the  President  of  the  European' Community,  re¬ 
cently  visited  Peking,  he  said  Deng  Xiaoping, 
China’s  leader,  had  told  him  the  deployment  was 
"inevitable." 

China’s  paramount  concern  is  that  the  arms 
race  not  spill  over  into  Asia.  One  precondition  for 
more  normal  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  Soviet  SS-20  missiles  along 
the  border.  Peking  was  not  satisfied  with  Yuri 
Andropov's  assurances  in  August  that  Soviet 
missiles  removed  from  Europe  in  an  arms. agree¬ 
ment  would  not  be  shifted  to  Asia.  The  Japanese 
Foreign  Ministry  disclosed  last  week  that  the 
number  of  SS-20’s  in  northern  Asia  had  already 
been  increased  from  108  to  117. 

Deploring  the  breakdown  of  the  Geneva  talks 
on  intermediate-range  missiles  in  Europe,  Wang 
Zhenyu,  the  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman,  said 
last  week  that  “China,  as  an  Asian  country,  also 
opposes  the  Soviet-U.S.  arms  race  in  Asia.  We 
hold  that  the  nuclear  weapons  already  deployed 
in  Asia  should  be  drastically  reduced  or  disman¬ 
tled.”  China  said  in  August  that  it  wanted  to  join 
tbe  Vienna-based  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  which  would  increase  its  access  to  West¬ 
ern  technology.  But  Peking  made  clear  it  would 
not  submit  to  the  agency’s  international  inspec- 
'  dons.  Past  reports  that  Chinahad  secretly  sold 
enriched  uranium  to  South  Africa  and  Pakistan, 
have  been  vehemently  denied. 

The  absence  of  guarantees  against  such  ex¬ 
ports  is  the  principal  reason  why  Washington  has 
not  allowed  China  to  buy  American  nuclear 
.  power  technology. 

China’s  leadership  considers  its  nuclear  ar¬ 
senal  the  cheapest  and  fastest  deterrence  against 

aggression.  Defense  ranks  last  in  China’s  “four 
modernizations"  drive,  behind  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry  and  science.  Defense  Minister  zhang  Aip- 
ing  suggested  last  March  in  the  journal  Red  Flag 
that  the  limited  resources  available  be  used'  to 

improve  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and  fuel. 

The  London-based  Institute  of  Strategic  Stud¬ 
ies  has  estimated  that  China  has  several  hundred 
nuclear  weapons.  It  successfully  launched  a 
land-based  intercontinental  missile  in  1980,  a 
rocket  tarrying  several  satellites  in  1981  and  an- 
ocher  missile  from  an  underwater  submarine  in 
1982.  A  simulated  nuclear  explosion  highfigbted. 
Wgscale  army  maneuvers  last  year  iri  north 
China. 


— •  — ucum  as  saying  that 
army  mat  did  not  want  to  master  all  the  enem 
weapons  and  fighting  methods  whs  foolish.  T 
may  hardly  reassure  the  Russians.  It  sugge 
CWna  is  not  quite  the  bystander  it  ctaimsiobfc 
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The  Paper  Industry  on  a  Roll 


the  star  of  the 
smokestacks. 


By  STEVEN  GREENHOUSE 


Cantonment,  fla. 

WINDING  its  way.  sooth,  the 
tractor-trailer  roars  past 
stand  after  stand  of  longleaf 
.  and  slash  pine,  which  shoot  straight 
and  tall  oat  of  the  red  clay  soil.  After 
a  50-mile  drive  from  Alabama  the 
truck  finally  reaches  the  St.  Regis 
paper  mill's  wood-receiving  gate  in 
this  northwestern  Florida  town. 

Inside  the  gate,  the  cargo  of  newly 

Idled  pines  is  unloaded  onto  the  piles 
of  horizontal  tree  trunks  that  sur¬ 
round  the  mill.  A  steady  stream  of 
white  steam  ascends  into  the  azure 
sky  as  the  mill  tarns  the  pines  into 
chips;  then  pulp  and  finally  paper. 

'  The  mill,  one  of  dozens  dotting  the 
Southern  pine  region  that  dips  from 
Virginia  to  Florida  before  hooking 
west  to  Texas,  produces  the  brown 
paper  called  kraft  used  to  makfu&p- 
cery  and  heavy-duty  fertilizer  'JlTtfjj 
Like  many  paper  mills/?  that  the 
United  States,  . jetted  toget/w 

ing  at  nea^^r^T  q  >  08 


have  backlogs  of  orders  and  even 
shortages.  Paper  consumption  has 
risen  40  percent  faster  than  the  gross 
National  product  this  year,  even 
though  changes  in  paper  consumption 
traditionally  mirror  those  in  G.N.P. 

All  of  which  helps  explain  the  stock 
market  success  of  the  paper  compa¬ 
nies.  While  the  Standard  and  Poor’s 
500  industrials  rose  only  1.74  percent 
last  month,  paper  industry  issues 
jumped  15.8  percent,  making  them 
the  market’s  best  performing  group. 

What  makes  Richard  Peterson, 
manufacturing  superintendent  of  the 
St.  Regis-  Corporation's  Cantonment 
mill,  most  proud  is  his  new  $130  mil¬ 
lion  paper  machine,  a  sparkling  com¬ 
puterized  amalgam  of  presses  and 
diyers.  The  machine,  he  said,  exem¬ 
plifies  the  industry  ^ ■«  quest  for  new 
technology,  adding,  “The  cost  per 
unit  is  a  lot  less  even  though  this 
equipment  is  more  expensive.” 

The  new  600-foot-long  machine 
whirs  along  24  hours  a  day,  producing 
2,000  feet  of  22-foot-wide  paper  a 
minute  —  almost  twice  the  width  of 
paper  made  by  most  kraft  (German 
for  strength)  paper  machines. 

This  machine  is  one  of  the  few  that 
make  extra-strength  kraft  paper.  Mr. 
Peterson  says  this  stronger  paper  will 
save  money  for  companies  that 
produce  fertilizer  or  cement  bags  by 
enabling  them  to  manufacture  them 
out  of  just  three  layers  of  paper 
rather  than  four. 

The  machine,  he  notes,  should  also 
help  recapture  some  of  the  brown  bag 
market  that  has  been  lost  to  plastics. 
The  plastics  industry  has  cornered  4 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

A  Rough  Week 
For  Feldstein 


The  battle  between  Martin  Feld¬ 
stein,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  White  House  over  tax  increases 
and  the  deficit  broke  wide  open  last 
week.  After  Mr.  Feidstein's  office 
published  new  statistics  supporting 
his  contention  that  taxes  must  be 
raised  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
Presidential  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  openly  reprimanded  the 
chief  economist.  At  a  news  confer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Speakes  noted  that  the 
White  House  was  opposed  to  any  tax 
increase  and  Mr.  Feldstein  should 
therefore  stop  campaigning  for  one — 
or  resign.  Despite  the  pressure,  Mr. 
Feldstein  issued  a  statement  that  he 
was  determined  to  stay,  unless  asked 
to  leave  by  the  President. 


Golf  Oil  shareholders  voted  on  a 
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Martin  S.  Feldstein 


Members  Offered  to  Form  Caribbean  Peacekeeping  Force  Last  Week 


Commonwealth  Ties  Endure  Across  Continents  and  Cultures 


By  WILLIAM  K.  STEVENS 


NEW  DELHI  —  When  London’s  writ  ran  around  the 
>  world,  the  lands  now  known  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions  formed  a. red  girdle  across  the  map.  Today, -as 
befits  autonomous  countries  diverse  In  geography,  poli¬ 
tics  and  culture,  the  48  Commonwealth  members  are 
marked  in  many  colors.  Place  names  rich  in  associations 
that  resonate  in  the  imagination  testify  to  their  variety— 
from  Mount  Kilimanjaro  and  Victoria  Falls  in  Africa  to 
Pitcairn  Island  in  the  Pacific,  Montego  Bay  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  the  Canadian  Rockies,  the  Australian  outback  and 
the  great  cities  of  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

Yet  something  binds  them  to  this  day.  Last  week. 
Commonwealth  leaders  completed  their  biennial  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  Delhi.  No  votes  were  taken;  all  conclusions 
were  by  consensus.  It  was  a  measure  of  their  success 
that  despite  sharp  divisions  over  Grenada,  they  emerged 
with  a  forward-looking  position  on  the  invasion  that 
'  avoided  recrimination.  .They  offered,  the  Common- 
f'wealth’s  sendees  to-help-  organize  a -Caribbean  peace-  ■ 
.  keeping  force  that  would  replace  the  American  troops  an 
the  island. 

Why  do  the  Commonwealth  countries  still  stick  to¬ 
gether,  a  generation  after  the  British  Empire  was  broken 
up?  What  do  Commonwealth  nations,  most  of  them  in  the 
third  world,  get  out  of  it?  Does  their  association  have 
meaning  or  usefulness  for  the  rest  of  the  world? 

The  rationale  goes  back  to  Jawaharial  Nehru,  In¬ 
dia’s  first  Prime  Minister,  who  wanted  to  retain  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  his  newly  independent  country’s  long  association 
with  Britain.  “Why  should  you  throw  away  the  good  bits 
of  imperial  rule?”  Patsy  Robertson,  a  Commonwealth 
spokesman,  said  last  week.  “When  people  become  inde¬ 
pendent,  they  need  friends.  How  could  a  small  country 
talk  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  otherwise?  And  it 
helps  them  because  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Britain  and 
Canada  are  important  link*  to  the  North.”  The  “North1’ 
refers  to  the  Western  industrialized  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  Britain’s  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
Canada’s  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  are  conduits  who  cany 
the  force  of  Commonwealth  opinion  to  the  big  powers  on 


issues  such  as  disarmament  and  independence  tor  South- 
West  Africa,  or  Namihia. 

.  In  1951,  the  members  of  what  was  then  called  the 
British  Commonwealth  agreed  to  accept  Britain's  mon¬ 
arch  as  the  group's  symbol.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  has 
been  on  the  throne  ever  since,  has  made  her  Common¬ 


wealth  role  a  special  concern.  She  travels  widely  among 
member  nations.  At  New  Delhi,  she  met  with  each  of  the 
beads  of  government.  Among  the  Commonwealth's  ties, 
not  the  least  is  the  English  language.  Around  the  oval 
conference  table,  the  lilt  of  Caribbean  F-ngltoh  mixed 
with  the  clipped  Indian  version,  the  Americanized  Cana¬ 


British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  Nigerian  President  Shehn  Shagari  and  Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira 

rawing  at  the  Commonwealth  conference  in  New  DelhL 


dian  accent.  British  Oxbridge  and  the  equally  distinct  in¬ 
flections  of  East  Africa,  the  Pacific  islanders  and  the 
East  Asians  of  Singapore  and  Malaysia. 

The  democratic  ethic  is  another  strong  tie,  although 
some  members  are  military  dictatorships.  Many  are 
functioning  democracies  and  others  appear  to  be  in  vary¬ 
ing  stages  of  evolution  toward  democracy.  Dovetailing 
with  this  are  two  British  bequests,  commitment  to  the 
rule  of  law  and,  in  most  member  countries,  a  civil  serv¬ 
ice  that  gave  them  a  much-needed  leg  up  at  independ¬ 
ence.  Many  of  the  leaders  were  educated  in  Britain, 
which  gives  something  of  an  old-boy  flavor  to  Common¬ 
wealth  conferences.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  of  Canada 
went  wind-surfing  during  this  year's  weekend  break  on 
the  beaches  of  Goa,  but  Lester  Bird  of  Antigua-Barbuda 
and  J.M.G.  Adams  of  Barbados  attended  a  cricket 
match  in  Bombay  between  the  West  Indies  and  India. 

Student  exchanges  are  widespread  and  growing.  Be¬ 
cause  of  language  and  ease  of  travel,  some  workers  go  to 
other  Commonwealth  countries  for  training.  The  organi¬ 
zation's  headquarters  in  London  arranges  training  fori 
-  refugees  from  troubled  countries.  "There  are-KtooMaftlej 
Namibian  girls  learning  typing  in  Malta  and  Jamaica;**' 
Mrs.  Robertson  said.  The  Comm onweol  tfrhelped  to  train1 
thousands  of  Zimbabwean-refugees  who  have  returned 
since.independence,  which  was  achieved  largely  through 
Commonwealth  intercession.  Officials  are  proud  of  what 
they  call  a  "latticework”  of  Commonwealth  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  associations  for  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers. 
There  is  even  a  Commonwealth  chess  organization. 

Cutting  across  regions  and  cultures,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  well  situated  to  bridge  North-South  and  East- 
West  divisions.  Leaders  such  as  Mr.  Trudeau,  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  Commonwealth  consensus  developed  at  last 
week's  meetings,  can  talk  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  about  the  dangers  of  the  arms  race.  Mrs. 
Thatcher  will  also  be  in  a  position  to  convey  the  feelings 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  large  and  diverse  membership  to 
President  Reagan  and  her  other  NATO  allies.  How  effec¬ 
tively  these  opportunities  will  be  exploited  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  was 
hopeful  last  week.  "If  you  keep  knocking  on  the  door,” 
she  said,  “sooner  or  later  it  will  open.” 


Rising  Protests  May  Prompt  Early  Vice  Presidential  Elections 


a  special  target  of  critics  for  years.  To  ward  off  such  a 
possibility,  many  Filipinos  have  been  demanding  a  vice- 
presidential  election  quickly  and  in  a  sign  of  further 
bending,  Mr.  Marcos  submitted  to  a  party  caucus  last 
week  a  proposal  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry  to  hold  a  vice-presidential  election  next  May  at 
the  same  time  a  new  Assembly  is  chosen. 

Another  possibility,  which  makes  democratically  in¬ 
clined  Filipinos  shudder,  is  a  takeover  by  the  military. 
The  top  officers  of  the  military  have  repeatedly  dis¬ 
claimed,  publicly  and  privately,  any  ambition  to  govern. 
However,  there  is  widespread  reluctance  to  take  such  as¬ 
surances  at  face  value.  Nor  is  there  any  great  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  renunciation  by  Mrs.  Marcos  of  any  desire 
to  be  President,  or  in  her  pledge  to  quit  politics  when  her 
term  in  the  Assembly  ends  in  May. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Aquino  has  left  the  opposition 
without  a  challenger  to  Mr.  Marcos  with  strong  public 
appeal.  Lorenzo  Tana  da,  the  former  senator  who  heads 
an  umbrella  opposition  organization  known  as  JAJA,  the 
initials  of  the  group's  slogan  Justice  tor  Aquino,  Justice 
for  All,  is  an  octogenarian  whose  role  is  that  of  elder 
statesman.  Another  former  senator,  Salvador  H.  Laurel, 
president  of  a  12-party  coalition  called  the  United  Demo¬ 
cratic  Nationalist  Organization,  is  criticized  for  lacking 
the  charisma  of  a  national  leader. 

-Meanwhile,  there  has.  been  some  ambivalence  both 
in  the  anti-Marcos  feeling  and  the  regime's  responses. 
Wage  earners  overwhelmingly  ignored  a  call  by  the  op¬ 
position  to  stay  away  from  work  last  week  to  show  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Government.  “Nobody  wants  to 
risk  a  job  in  these  times,”  said  a  stenographer. 

Mr.  Marcos,  for  his  part,  seemed  to  be  dealing  with 
the  swelling  demand  that  he  step  aside  by  at  least  soften¬ 
ing  his  authoritarian  style.  Apparently  sensing  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  in  no  mood  to  accept  harassment  from  security 
forces,  Mr.  Marcos  ordered  the  authorities  to  be  “toler¬ 
ant.”  But  the  public  mood  changed  last  weekend  when, 
after  a  peaceful  demonstration  marking  Mr.  Aquino’s 
51st  birthday,  a  group  of  youths  went  on  a  rampage  of 
looting  until  dispersed  by  the  police.  The  public,  fed  up 
with  violence,  applauded.  When  about  100  left-wing  stu¬ 
dents  marched  on  the  American  Embassy  two  days 
later,  the  police  promptly  roughed  them  up  and  arrested 
some.  This  time  the  reaction  was  extremely  adverse  and 
Mr.  Marcos  said  that  he  had  reiterated  his  earlier  order 
to  lay  off  the  rough  stuff.  Later,  he  stated  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  allow  peaceful  demonstrations  of  dissent, 
but  would  react  harshly  to  any  "hooliganism." 


If  Marcos  Does  Step  Down,  Who’s  to  Step  Up? 


and  order  summary  arrests. 

Calls  for  Mr.  Marcos's  resignation  have  b een  coming 
from  an  ever-broadening  cross  section  of  society  since 
the  assassination  three  and  a  half  months  ago  of  Benigno 
S.  Aquino  Jr.,  his  main  political  rival,  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  cast  suspicion  on  the  Government  Public 
hearings  by  an  investigating  board  appointed  by  Mr. 
Marcos  have  only  increased  the  suspicion  by  exposing 
discrepancies  in  the  official  accounts  of  the  crime. 

The  furor  over  the  Aquino  killing  caused  doubts  here 
and  abroad  about  the  political  stability  of  the  country. 


This  led  in  turn  to  a  flight  of  capital,  the  drying  up  of 
needed  foreign  investment,  and  a  disastrous  squeeze  on 
credit,  with  consequent  factory  closings,  loss  of  jobs, 
shortages,  and  price  rises. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Marcos  has  lost  much  of  whatever 
support  remained  to  him  in  Manila  and  other  main  cities 
and  towns.  Abuses  of  civil  liberties  and  other  excesses  of 
martial  law  had  already  eroded  his  strength.  Some  of  the 
rural  areas  have  defected  to  Communist  insurgents.  The 
almost  daily  street  demonstrations  following  the  assassi¬ 
nation  are  receiving  strong  support  from  the  conserva¬ 
tive  business  community,  which  had 
beer  one  of  Mr.  Marcos’s  backers. 

Mr.  Marcos  has  bent  a  little 
under  the  current  pressure  and  his 
opponents  hope  that  be  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  bend  some  more.  But  few 
of  those  who  are  demanding  his  resig¬ 
nation  right  now  have  any  hope  that 
the  strong-willed,  66-year-old  Presi¬ 
dent,  whose  term  expires  in  1987,  will 
step  down  voluntarily.  Paradoxical¬ 
ly,  many  of  these  opponents  seem  to 
prefer  Mr.  Marcos  to  the  visible  al-  - 
ternatives  at  this  point.  "If  Marcos 
left  there  would  be  chaos,”  a  busi-  ■ 
nessman  said.  A  young  clerk  in  an 
airline  ticket  office  concluded  a  spir¬ 
ited  denunciation  of  the  President’s 
policies  by  declaring  that  “Marcos  is 
still  the  only  strong  leader  we  have ■ 
One  alternative  is  assumption  of 
the  presidency  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
National  Assembly,  should  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cos  leave  before  the  election  in  1987. 
There  is  no  vice  president  at  present. 

A  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
election  of  one  in  tour  years  is  due  to 
be  submitted  to  a  referendum  in 
January.  The  present  Speaker, 
chosen  by  Mr.  Marcos's  ruling  party 
in  the  National  Assembly,  is  Querube 
Makalintal,  a  Marcos  follower,  but  it 
could  be  anybody  —  including  Mr. 
Marcos’s  wife,  Imelda,  who  has  been 


By  ROBERT  TRUMBULL 


MANILA —A  growing  desire  to  see  President  Ferdi¬ 
nand  E.  Marcos  go  is  being  matched  by  concern  over  who 
would  succeed  him. 

Except  for  the  occasional  outburst  of  temper,  the  ail¬ 
ing  leader  continues  to  maintain  an  imperturbable  front 
in  the  gravest  political  and  financial  crisis  he  has  faced 
since  he  imposed  martial  law  in  1972.  Although  he  ended 
military  rule  in  1981,  he  has  retained  power  to  make  laws 


Rtotpoiteemeii^ cornering  a  group 
of  youths  daring  birthday 
celebration  for  slain  opposition 
leader  Benigno  &  Aquino  Jr. 
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Indian  Rebels  Released  From  Prison  Last  Week 


Managua  Loosens  Its  Grip,  to  a  Point 
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Where  East 
And  West 
Still  Meet 

Soviet-American  relations  stayed 
bad  last  week,  but  not  all  bad.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Soviet  leader,  Yuri  V. 
Andropov,  who  hasn’t  been  seen  in 
public  for  more  than  three  months, 
the  Kremlin  appeared  to  be  proceed¬ 
ing  cautiously.  Despite  the  suspen¬ 
sion  at  Soviet  insistence  of  discus¬ 
sions  on  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe,  the  other  Geneva  talks  —  on 
strategic  weapons  —  continued  in 
two  sessions,  with  another  meeting 
set  for  Tuesday. 

In  Moscow,  Marshal  Nikolai  V. 
Ogarkov,  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
scheduled  a  rare  news  conference 
tomorrow  on  missiles,  setting  off 
speculation  about  whether  the  mili¬ 
tary  was  moving  into  a  vacuum  in 
the  Kremlin  or  just  covering  for  the 
absent  Mr.  Andropov,  who  is  thought 
to  be  ill.  There  was  also  speculation 
about  whether  Mr.  Andropov  would 
reappear  later  this  month  at  a  de¬ 
layed  winter  session  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  Soviet  Parliament. 

According  to  West  German  Ch« 
cellor  Helmut  viA-Vjinproinise  if 
rPf*-.egGtiated  by  supporters  of  the 
oiif  and  members  of  the  Hispanic 
caucus.  Now  a  vote  is  expected  early 
next  year.  Among  other  things,  the 
measure  would  give  legal  status  to 
aliens  who  could  prove  they  entered 
the  country  before  a  certain  date. 

Caucus  members  have  raised  the 
loudest  objections  to  provisions  that 


Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr. 


would  set  up  a  system  of  fines  and 
criminal  penalties  against  employ¬ 
ers  who  knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens. 
The  restriction  would  encourage  em¬ 
ployers  to  exclude  many  Hispanics 
from  their  payrolls,  say  the  critics. 
The  Senate  has  twice  passed  immi¬ 
gration  law  changes  —  which  propo¬ 
nents  say  are  needed  to  curtail  the 
rising  number  of  illegal  aliens  com¬ 
peting  for  jobs  —  only  to  have  the 
legislation  bog  down  in  the  House. 

In  the  case  of  another  politicly 
sensitive  issue,  Medicare,  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  conference  last  week  said 
that  another  display  of  legislative 
concern  just  won’t  do  any  more.  A 
study  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  predicted  that  without  sub¬ 
stantial  revisions  in  the  program, 
Medicare’s  hospital  trust  fund  will 
have  been  emptied  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  and  by  1995  the  program  will 
be  ninning  an  annual  deficit  of  $61 
billion.  All  in  all,  said  Representa¬ 
tive  W.  Henson  Moore,  a  Louisiana 
Republican,  Medicare’s  financial 
problems  “make  the  Social  Security 
problem  seem  like  child’s  play.” 

A  Church  Push 
For  Jackson 

Endorsements  in  a  Presidential 
campaign  often  don’t  count  for 
much,  but  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
could  benefit  mightily  from  one  he 
picked  up  last  week.  The  chairman 
of  the  National  Baptist  Convention 
U.S.A.  Inc.  —  the  largest  black  reli¬ 
gious  organization  in  the  country  — 
formally  declared  for  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  Rev.  T.J.  Jemison,  the  chair¬ 
man,  maintained  that  with  his  en¬ 
dorsement  he  wasn’t  necessarily 
speaking  for  his  convention's  6.8  mil¬ 
lion  members,  but  he  said  he  thought 
a  majority  of  ministers  and  mem¬ 
bers  would  support  his  choice.  All  in 
all,  he  said,  Mr.  Jackson  would 
"serve  as  a  catalyst  to  not  only  unite 
black  people  in  this  country  but  also 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  bring  all  peo¬ 
ple  of  good  will  together." 

Mr.  Jackson  acknowledged  that 
the  endorsement  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church,  which  traditionally  refrains 
from  backing  candidates,  could  give 
him  access  to  a  vast  pool  of  cam¬ 
paign  workers  in  all  50  states,  Mr. 
Jackson  had  earlier  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  hadn’t 


Both  are  members  of  the  I 
Democratic  Party,  the  junior  p 
ner  in  the  coalition  with  the  Chris 
Democrats.  They  denied 
charges.  Mr.  Lambsdorff.  one  of 
brightest  members  of  the  cabi 
declared,  "I  am  neither  dishoi 
nor  stupid  enough  to  jeopardize 
personal,  political  and  professk 
existence  by  sticking  money  into 
pockets  like  that.”  He  was  backec 
Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietr 
Genscher,  leader  of  the  Free  Dei 
crats,  and  by  the  coalition  leac 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl.  But  f 
Lambsdorff  was  expected  to  resig. 
an  examining  magistrate  deck} 
that  federal  prosecutors  had  euou 
evidence  to  warrant  a  trial. 

The  prosecutors,  who  investigas 
the  case  for  two  years,  say  the  traj' 
actions  took  place  when  the  paj 
was  allied  in  government  with  c 
Social  Democrats;  they  suggest* 
the  money  was  taken  more  to  he 
the  Free  Democrats  than  for  pc 
sonal  enrichment.  Premier  Fra 
Josef  Strauss  of  Bavaria,  a  strei 
critic  of  the  party  and  of  Mr.  Ce  I 
scher,  took  advantage  of  its  politic  ■ 
embarrassment  to  push  his  clain 
foragreater,M's‘”  ‘  ‘  . 

War  of  Wills 
In  Bus  Strike 

With  jobs  so  hard  to  come  by, 
picket  lines  aren’t  nearly  the  barri¬ 
ers  they  used  to  be.  Greyhound  Bus 
Lines,  like  other  companies  recently 
involved  in  bitter  labor  disputes, 
seems  to  be  making  do  with  nonunion 
replacements.  The  company  said 
last  week  that  despite  scattered  vio¬ 
lence,  and  in  the  face  of  boycotts 
called  by  the  A.F.L.-C.I.Q.,  among 
others,  it  planned  to  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  places  it  served  by  mid-month. 

More  than  12,000  drivers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  terminal  workers,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  pay  cuts  averaging 
9.5  percent  a  year,  have  been  on 
strike  since  Nov.  2.  Officials  of  the 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  the  rank-and- 
file  had  followed  their  advice  and 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  reject  a 
modified  company  proposal  for  a  7.8 
percent  pay  cut. 

John  W.  Teets.  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Greyhound 
Corporation,  called  the  vote  a  “sham 
and  a  disgrace."  He  said. the  line, 
which  had  been  operating  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  schedule  at  500  locations  in  27 
states,  would  accelerate  its  hiring  of 
replacements.  "We  have  reached  the 
point  of  no  return  in  protecting  the 
jobs  of  our  employees,"  said  Mr. 
Teets.  By  week’s  end,  union  leaders, 
who  said  the  company’s  claims  of  in¬ 
creased  ridership  were  vastly  inflat¬ 
ed.  presented  Greyhound  manage¬ 
ment  with  a  compromise  counter¬ 
proposal  that  included  concessions. 

A  union  spokesman  said  the  proposal 
“addresses  the  needs  of  Greyhound, 
perhaps  more  than  earlier  proposals 
they  have  made." 

Guilty  Verdicts 
For  Lavelle 

it  is  little  more  than  bad  form  in 
Washington  to  be  caught  lying  to  the 
press  or  the  public;  it  is  a  crime  to  be 
caught  lying  to  Congress.  A  jury  last 
week  found  Rita  M.  Lavelle  guilty  of 
several  such  violations  in  a  case  that 
largely  ignored  the  murky  doings 
about  which  she  apparently  lied. 

Miss  Lavelle,  the  former  chief  of 
toxic  waste  programs  at  the  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Agency,  was 
found  guilty  of  three  counts  of  per¬ 
jury  and  one  count  of  obstructing  a 
Congressonal  investigation.  The 
charges  grew  out  of  an  investigation 
earlier  this  year  of  possible  wrongdo¬ 
ing  —  linked  to  the  White  House,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  Congressional  testi¬ 
mony  —  in  the  administration  of  a 
$1.6  billion  Federal  “superfund"  for 
cleaning  up  toxic  waste  sites. 

A  Federal  jury  found  Miss  Lavelle 
guilty  of  lying  about  when  she 
learned  that  her  former  employer. 
Aerojet  General,  was  being  investi¬ 
gated  for  illegally  dumping  toxic 
wastes  in  California.  She  said  she 
had  disqualified  herself  from  the  in¬ 
quiry  as  soon  as  she  learned  of  its  - 
possible  involvement.  The  prosecu¬ 
tor  said  she  didn't  take  herself  out  of 
the  inquiry  until  well  after  she  tipped 
off  Aerojet,  in  hopes  of  gain  later. 

The  jury  found  her  not  guilty  of 
lying  about  using  the  “super-fund" 
selectively  to  help  Republican  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  hurt  Democrats,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  testimony  of  several  for¬ 
mer  E.P.A.  employees.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  did  not  attempt  to  link  the  sup¬ 
posed  politicization  of  the  cleanup 
fund  to  the  White  House,  though  wit¬ 
nesses  before  a  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigating  committee  had  done  so. 

Miss  Lavelle  was  the  only  one 
prosecuted  among  more  than  a  score 
of  high  ranking  E.PA.  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  Anne  McGill  Burford,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator,  who  resigned  under 
pressure  in  connection  with  the  Su- 
perfund  investigation.  Her  sentence, 
which  could  be  up  to  20  years  in 
prison  and  $19,000  in  fines,  is  to  be  set 
at  a  hearing  Jan.  9. 


Carlyle  C.  Douglas, 
Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


By  STEVfcW  K.  WEISMAN 


WASHINGTON  —  For  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Christmas  season  has  begun  not  cm  a 
note  of  hope  and  fellowship,  but  on  one  of  acri¬ 
mony  over  the  President’s  economic  program,  il¬ 
lustrating  the  peculiar  relationship  between  Mr. 
Reagan  and  his  aides. 

With  the  President  maintaining  his  distance, 
infighting  between  true-believing  conservatives 
and  practical-minded  moderates  has  gone  on  for 
so  long  that  everyone  seems  to  have  accepted  it 
as  a  given.  Recently,  there  have  been  sharp  dis¬ 
putes  over-  extending  the  life  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  campaigns  against 
"leaks"  to  the  press.  The  atmosphere  was  such 
that  a  White  House  official  could  casually  refer  to 
a  colleague  as  a  “bigot"  and  be  surprised  that  a 
listener  found  his  comment  unusual. 

In  that  climate  Larry  Speakes,  the  President’s 
spokesman,  evidently  received  instructions  from 
superiors  last  week  to  fire  a  shot  across  the  bow 
of  Martin  S.  Feldstein,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  The  result  was  more  like  a 
torpedo  into  his  hull.  At  two  extraordinary  brief¬ 
ings  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Speakes  ridiculed  the 
former  Harvard  economist  and  made  clear  that 
he  was  being  told  to  resign  if  be  couldn’t  keep 


perhaps  another  measure  of  the  backbiting  At  the 
White  House,  a  senior  aide  let  it  be  known  that 
Mr.  Reagan  was  angry  at  Mr.  Speakes’  tone. 

The  Speakes  incident  was  all  the  more  notable 
because  for  many  weeks,  Mr.  Feldstein  has  been 
earning  the  wrath  of  Presidential  aides  not  so 
much  by  what  he  said  as  how  and  where  he  said 
it.  Except  for  Treasury  Secretary'  Donald  T. 
Regan,  the  President  is  surrounded  by  main¬ 
stream  Republicans  who  tend  to  accept  the  Feld- 
stein  analysis  of  the  perils  of  the  deficit. 

Those  with  a  record  of  favoring  concessions  in 
these  areas  have  been  heavyweights  such  as 
James  A.  Baker  3d,  the  White  House  chief  of 
staff,  David  A.  Stockman,  the  budget  director, 
and  Richard  G.  Darman,  an  influential  Presiden¬ 
tial  assistant.  They  were  the  aides  who  per¬ 
suaded  Mr.  Reagan  to  swallow  his  deep  misgiv¬ 
ings  and  accept  military  spending  restraint,  as 
well  as  a  tax  increase  in  1982,  before  Mr.  Feld¬ 
stein  joined  the  Reagan  team. 

According  to  their  colleagues,  these  aides  have 
long  believed  that  the  only  way  to  convince  Mr. 
Reagan  to  go  against  his  conservative  ideology  is 
to  tip-toe  around  it  and  strike  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment.  In  practice,  this  has  meant  persuading  the 
President  to  compromise  by  persuading  him  that 
Congress  has  left  Mm  with  no  choice,  or  better. 


in  the  Congress,  have  been  saying  for  some  time. 
But  White  House  officials  feel  no  President  can 
afford  a  chief  economic  adviser  who  sees  things 
so  differently  from  his  boss,  and  is  so  willing  to 
say  so  publicly.  Thus  there  is  widespread  uncer¬ 
tainty  over  whether  Mr.  Feldstein  can  stay  on. 

The  issue  of  taxes,  defense  spending  and  do¬ 
mestic  programs  is  coming  to  a  head  once  again. 
Starting  this  week,  the  President  will  be  listening 
to  appeals  from  the  heads  of  Government  agen¬ 
cies  trying  to  dodge  Mr.  Stockman’s  ax  and  con¬ 
sidering  a  standby  tax  increase.  The  goal  is  to 
come  up  with  a  budget  presentation  for  the  1985 
fiscal  year  that  somehow  shows  deficits  coining 
down  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Mr.  Reagan  seems  likely  to  end  up  wrestling 
with  the  same  difficulties  he  has  faced  since  1981 : 
deficits  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  ex¬ 
cept  by  further,  assaults  on  the  legacy  of  the 
Great  Society  or  by  modifying  his  tax  and  de¬ 
fense-spending  policies,  and  loyalists  arguing 
that  he  should  not  give  in  against  a  White  House 
staff  by  and  large  counseling  concessions,  but 
only  when  the  time  is  right  —  that  is,  politically 
useful  or  necessary.  Ironically,  Mr.  Feldstein, 
challenging  the  premises  of  Reaganomics,  is  run¬ 
ning  afoul  of  the  pragmatic  approach  that  the 
right  wing  calls  cynical. 


Which  numbers? 

Total  net  and  monthly  change  in  civilians  employed,  Jan.-Nov.  1 983. 
as  shown  by  Government  s  two  methods  of  counting  jobs 
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Jobless  Drop 
Calls  for  a  Look 
At  the  Data 

WASHINGTON  —  Last  week's  startlingly 
large  drop  in  the  nation’s  unemployment  rate 
— to  8 2  percent  from  8.7  percent — prompted 
economists  once  again  to  revise  their  views  of 
the  year-old  recovery,  whose  strength  many 
have  consistently  underestimated. 

“AD  tire  economists  who  believed  that  the 
unemployment  rate  would  dip  below  10  percent 
by  the  end  of  1983  could  have  fit  comfortably 
into  one  Japanese  two-door  sedan,”  said  John 
M.  Albertine,  president  of  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Omference.  Those  who  predicted  about  a 
year  ago  that  unemployment  would  now  be  ap¬ 
proaching  8  percent,  he  added,  “would  have  fit 
comfortably  into  a  single  strait  jacket." 

But  while  the  White  House  and  others  cele¬ 
brated  the  latest  labor  market  data,  there 
were  some  who  looked  a  bit  more  closely  and 

suggested  that  things  weren’t  adding  up  quite 
right  Could  the  improvement  be  overstated? 

The  biggest  mystery  involved  the  number  of 
people  who  do  have  jobs.  By  one  measure,  the 
sampling  of 60,000  households  on  which  the 
unemployment  rate  is  calculated,  the  miTwW 
of  job  holders  has  risen  by  35  million  this  year. 
By  the  other,  a  sampling  of  189,000  employers^ 
the  gain  is  only  2.5  million. 

What  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  and  what 

does  it  mean?  Some  economists  suggest  the 
"missing"  jobs  may  represent  nothing  more 
than  an  increased  number  of  self-employed 

people  wbodon’t  show  up  on  payrolls.  Such 

workers  often  continue  to  be 

long  after  recovery  begins,  said  David  Ernst, 

an  economist  at  Evans  Economics,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm. 

Sonre  of  tire  discrepancy  can  be  attributed  to 
thecreatKHiof  new  companies  that  are  not  im- 
mediately  caught  to  the  statistical  nets  from 

which  the  payroll  figures  are  compiled,  ao- 
oordfogto  Howard  V.  Hayghe,  an  economist  at 

Statistics.  Others  venture 
that  the  explanation  may  lie  partly  to  the 
mechanism  of  adjusting  the  data  for  seasonal  - 
variator.  Then  there  is  the  normal  margin  of 
statistical  error  and  the  doubted  noting  of 

people  with  more  than  one  job.  ^ 

The  November  figures  reported  Friday  show 
employment  measured  by  the  housefaoWsur- 
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inclin*ion  isto  regard 
the  November  data  as  confinning  a  year-long 
improvement  in  the  labor  market 

I  dgo  along  with  the  household  survey  " 
^^^eB^Khattan,  aneconomfctaTthe 
Feder^Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  She 
I^^j^eains  it  showed  were  only  mod¬ 
erately  higher  than  in  previons  recoveries. 

the  Labor 

the  two  employment  measures 

^STe^^oStedilec&,l,s»^ *  phenrane- 
obvy*as doubts^ about tbedata. 
Now,  however,  “at  least  you  have  the  two*" 
senesgbing  in  the  same  direction,"  Mr.  Alber- 
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Are  They 


By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON.  Dec;  3  -  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  of  Israel  agreed  here  the 
other  day  to  improve  their  political 
consultation  and  military  coordina¬ 
tion,  bat  it's  a  vague  and  limited 
agreement  at  best . 

There  is,  for  example,  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  reasons  they 
gave  for  this  widely  publicized  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  means  they  proposed  in 
order  to  reach  their  common  objec¬ 
tive. 

Both  gave  the  impression  that  the 
problem  in  the  Middle  East  was  not 
an  accumulation  of  ancient  regional 
conflicts  over  land,  commerce  and 
religion,  but  a  new  and  critical  phase 
in  the  global  struggle  against  Soviet 
expansion  and  ideology. 

“1  am  pleased  to  announce,”  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  said,  “that  we  have 
agreed  to  establish  a  joint  political- 
military  group  to  examine  ways  in 
which  we  can  enhance  Lsraeli-Ameri- 
c&n  cooperation.  This  group  will  give 
priority  attention  to  the  threat  to  our 
mutual  interest  posed  by  increased 
Soviet  involvement  in  the  Middle 


NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.  —  The  killing 
of  239  servicemen  in  Lebanon  and  the 
invasion  of  Grenada  have  reminded 
Americans  of  the  military’s  role  in 
'pursuit  of  the  nation's  purposes  and 
.  ooce  again  have  raised  the  question  of 
.  the  citizen’s  obligation  to  do  military 
service  when  called  upon.  This  ques¬ 
tion;  still  is  before  us  because  of  con¬ 
tinuing  controversy  over  a  law  re- 
.  quiring  students  seeking  Federal  aid 
to  register  for  the  draft. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  in  a 
world  of  independent  and  sovereign 
states  that  come  into  conflict  and 
threaten  one  another’s  vital  interests 
—  sometimes  even  existence  itself— 
citizens  who  choose  to  remain,  in  a 
particular  country  are  morally 
obliged  to  serve  in  its  armed  forces 
when  the  need  arises. 

Critics  of  this  view  appeal  to  a 
higher  morality  in  which  an  individ¬ 
ual  may  refuse  to  serve  if  such  serv- 

Donald  Kagan  is  professor  of  history 
and'clossics  at  Yale  University. 


Too  Much 
Foolish 
‘1984’ing 


By  Amnon  Rubinstein 


East." 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  made  the 
same  point:  “Syria,”  he  said,  “con¬ 
stitutes  today  a  major  threat  to  the 
peace  in  the  area  by  occupying  more 
than  60  percent  of  Lebanon;  and  by 
its  massive  concentration  of  Soviet 
arms  and  personnel  on  Syrian  terri¬ 
tory.” 

The  danger  is  obvious.  The  Syrians 
now  have  SAM-5  missiles  that  qot 
only  have  the  capacity  to  intercept 
U.S.  and  Israeli  flights  over  Leba¬ 
non,  but  to  reach  Tel  Aviv  and  the 
American  warships  off  the  Lebanese 
coast. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  agreement. 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  explained  to 
a  few  reporters  here  the  other  day, 
was  to  “deter”  any  reckless  adven¬ 
ture  by  Moscow  or  Damascus. 

However:  If  the  major  problem  is 
the  expansion  of  Soviet  military 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  how  do  you 
“deter”  it  with  a  committee  of  con¬ 
sultation?  Zt  is  clearly  useful  to  stock¬ 
pile  weapons  and  see  that  seaports 
and  airfields  in  Israel  are  modern  and 
available  to  the  U.S.  in  a  military 
crisis.  But  in  the  event  that  the 
Syrians,  backed  by  the  Russians, 
refuse  to  be  “deterred,”  this  agree¬ 
ment  merely  commits  the  United 
States  and  Israeli  officials  to  talk 
...tlungspyer.  . ..., , . 

Obviously,  the  geography,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  ideology  of  the  contending 
nations  in  the  Middle  East  are  not 
likely  to  change — though  their  aging 
and  ailing  leaders  might.  But  what 
are  the  commitments  of  the  United 
States  and  Israel  to  one  another 
in  this  endless  Middle  Eastern  strug¬ 
gle? 

If  Soviet  power  through  Syria  is 
the  major  problem,  which  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  says  and  his  NATO  allies  chal¬ 
lenge,  then  he  should  be  willing  to 
keep  American  military  power  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  rather  than 
implying  that  maybe  he’ll  bring 


JERUSALEM  —  With  1984  just 
around  the  comer,  an  almost  irresist¬ 
ible  temptation  can  be  discerned:  to 
see  everywhere  signs  of  George  Or¬ 
well's  “1984.”  Indeed,  a  recent  televi¬ 
sion  documentary  claimed  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  Orwell’s  predic¬ 
tions  about  a  nightmarish,  central¬ 
ized,  all-seeing  bureaucracy  have  al¬ 
ready  come  tme  in  contemporary 
America.  A  plethora  of  articles  in¬ 
voke  Orwellian  terms  in  order  to  de¬ 
nounce  not  only  authoritarian  re¬ 
gimes  but  also  manifestations  in 
Western  societies:  Military  jargon 
and  bureaucratic  euphemism  are  the 
“Newspeak”  issued  by  the  equiva¬ 
lents  of  the  “Ministry  of  Truth"; 
modern  methods  of  electronic  sur¬ 
veillance,  computerized  data  and 
closed-circuit  TV  are  the  relatives  of 
“Big  Brother”;  and  anyone  who 
dares  challenge  these  simplistic 
analogies  is  guilty  of  “Doublethink.” 

As  Erich  Fromm  put  it,  “The 
reader  will  find  many  features  of  our 
present  western  society  in  Orwell’s 
description  in  *1984,'  provided  he  can 
overcome  enough  of  his  own  ‘double¬ 
think.’  ”  To  Mr.  Fromm,  as  well  as  to 
others,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  Western  democracies  and 
the  discontents  of  capitalism  are  the 
very  stuff  of  which  “1984”  night- 
tharesiyemadei;  /  ■_ 

r".  iionsrasfe..' West¬ 

ern  society,  warts  and  all,  affords  its 
members  more  individual  freedom 
and  more  privacy  than  that  known  in 
traditional  societies.  Despite  the 
widespread  use  of  electronic  surveil¬ 
lance,  Americans  enjoy  a  greater  im¬ 
munity  from  governmental  interven¬ 
tion  than  members  of  pre-electroaic 


Amnon  Rubinstein  is  a  member  of  the 
Knesset  from  Shinui.  a  small  centrist 
Israeli political  party. 


the  marines  back  home  for  Christ¬ 
mas. 

The  United  States  and  Israel  keep 
talking  about  themselves  as  “allies,” 
but  they  have  no  treaty  alliance.  Yet 
it  is  clear  to  the  Russians  and  the 
Syrians  that  the  United  States  re¬ 
gards  the  security  of  the  state  of  Is¬ 
rael  as  a  vita]  American  interest,  and 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed.  That 
might  really  bea  "deterrent." 

A  strong  argument  can  and  is  being 
made  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  wrong  in 
thinking  that  Soviet  military  inter¬ 
vention  is  the  main  problem  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  assuming  he's  right, 
it’s  probably  wrong  to  think  he  or  Mr. 
Shamir  can  deal  with  it  by  creating 
another  “talking  committee.” 

Nobody  knows  what  this  new  agree¬ 
ment  means.  Both  countries  proclaim 
their  “interdependence,”  but  insist 
on  their  independence  to  do  what  they 
like. 

Israel  wants  to  be  free  to  bomb  the 
nuclear  facility  in  Iraq,  or  invade 
Lebanon,  or  withdraw  from  Beirut,  or 
use  American  weapons  without  re¬ 
strictions  or  do  what  it  likes  in  the 
West  Bank.  It  doesn’t  want  an  Ameri¬ 
can  alliance  that  might  veto  Israeli 
military  actions  or  political  decisions 
Washington  thinks  unwise. 

Likewise,  Washington  wants  to  use 
Israeti  military  power  to  defend  its 
own  Middle  East  interests  in  the 
short  run,  but  isn’t  willing  to  commit 
its  power  in  the  area  over  the  long 
run.  The  assumption  in  Washington 
has  been  that  if  the  United  States 
just  talks  about  being  tough,  and 
makes  a  demonstration  that  it  might 
use  its  power,  then  that  will  be 
enough  Co  intimidate  the  opposition, 
not  only  in  the  Middle  East  but  also 
in  Central  America. 

No  need  to  concentrate  on  the  more 
difficult  ancient  social  and  economic 
quarrels  of  the  regions.  Concentrate 
on  military  power.  Increase,  as  the 
President  proposes,  the  U.S.  military 
budget  by  about  $55  billion  in  the  next 
year.  Send  the  Navy  into  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Caribbean, 
and  the  marines  into  Beirut  Airport 
for  a  little  while,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  establish  another  committee  to 
discuss  the  consequences. 

There  may  be  something  to  be  said 
for  this  policy  of  threat  and  pretense, 
but  not  much.  It  may  be  good  politics 
tor  President  Reagan  and  Prime 
Minister  Shamir,  and  for  the  leaders 
in  Moscow  and  Damascus,  but  it’s 
dearly  no  answer  for  a  divided  and 
frightened  world. 


KLEIN  PAMPAU,  West  Germany 
—  The  Parliament’s  decision  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  deployment  of  United 
States  missiles,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Pershing  2’s  on  German  sail,  has 
reassured  Reagan  Administration,  of¬ 
ficials  who  consider  opposition  to  the 
missiles  a  troublesome  but  essen¬ 
tially  manageable  minority  view. 
Still,  developments  in  this  tiny  village 
less  than  four  miles  from  the  East 
German  border  suggest  that  the  So¬ 
cial  Democratic  Party’s  recent  shift 
in  sentiment  reflects  a  deep  popular 
anxiety  about  American  policy  that 
could  ultimately  threaten  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  The  party,  in  1977,  under 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  urged 
Washington  to  respond  to  the  Soviet 
SS-20’s  aimed  at  West  Germany,  but 
now  opposes  the  United  States  mis¬ 
siles. 

Klein  Pampau,  population  550,  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  mouse  that 
roared.  In  June  1982,  after  retaining 
the  services  of  a  constitutional  law¬ 
yer,  it  declared  itself  a  nuclear-free 


Madeleine  G.  Kalb  is  a  Washington- 
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WASHINGTON,  Dec.  3  —  In  Mos¬ 
cow  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  200  coura¬ 
geous  Russians  answered  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  to  the  residence  of  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  see  a  film  of  the 
1930’s  “Ninotchka,”  starring  Greta 
Garbo,  which  spoofs  the  Communists 
and  embraces  romance  in  the  capital¬ 
ist  West! 

But  the  Soviet  Government  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  showing  of  “Ninotchka” 
to  ahy  of  its  citizens.  Ambassador  Ar¬ 
thur  Hartman,  to  avoid  a  provocation, 
agreed  to  substitute  another  American 
film  for  the  Garbo  classic;  even  so,  six 
uniformed  militiamen  and  three  car¬ 
loads  of  plainclothes  K.G.B.  men 
showed  up  in  front  of  his  residence  to 
examine  the  identity  papers  and  take 
down  the  names  of  the  Russian  invitees 
who  dared  to  come. 

Mr.  Hartman,  in  a  cable  to  our 
State  Department,  called  this  un¬ 
precedented  harassment  “a  major 
show  of  force  to  intimidate  the  film- 
goers."  What  was  it  about  exposing 
Russians  to  this  particular  film  that 
touched  a  nerve  in  the  Kremlin? 

The  answer  goes  beyond  post-de¬ 
ployment  grumpiness;  the  divided 
Soviet  leadership  has  become  ex¬ 
traordinarily  sensitive  to  suggestions 
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ice  violates  his  conscience.  Some  as¬ 
sert  the  right,  even  the  duty,  to  refuse 
service  when  they  do  not  approve  of 
the  national  policy  that  leads  to  the 
need  for  military  action,  even  though 
they  do  not  oppose  servfhg  when  they 
approve  the  cause.  To  accept  such  a 
claim  would  be  to  destroy  all  govern¬ 
ments  but  especially  democracies, 
which  rely  On  the  willingness  of  their 
citizens  to  accept  the  decisions  that 
duly  elected  and  appointed  bodies  and 
officials  arrive  at,  even  if  they  are 
wrong. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  citizens  are 
morally  obliged  to  accept  the  deri¬ 
sions  of  any  country  in  which  they 
.  live,  no  matter  how  wicked  and  des¬ 
potic  —  only  in  legitimate  ones.  My 
definition  of  a  legitimate  state  is  one 
that  permits  the  open  advocacy  of  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions,  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  laws  by  peaceful  means 
and,  most  important,  emigration 
without  penalty.  A  regime  that  fails 
tp  meet  these  criteria  imposes  its  will 
by  force  alone  and  has  no  moral  claim 


Military 
Service: 
A  Moral 
Obligation 

By  Donald  Kagan 

on  the  obedience  of  its  subjects. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  nation  that 
meets  them  has  every  claim  to  its 
citizens’  allegiance  and  especially  to 
the  service  most  vital  to  its  existence. 
When  a  citizen  has  become  an  adult 
and  has  not  chosen  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  tacitly  approves  of  its  legiti¬ 
macy  and  consents  to  its  laws.  He 


benefits  from  their  protection  and  has 
the  moral  obligation  to  obey  them  if 
he  wants  to  stay.  To  enjoy  the  enor¬ 
mous  advantages  provided  by  a  free 
society  while  claiming  the  right  to  ig¬ 
nore  or  disobey  the  laws  selectively, 
especially  those  essential  to  its  sur¬ 
vival  and  most  demanding  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  is  plainly  immoral. 

Some  recusants  are  pacifists  who 
refuse  to  fight  regardless  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Their  position,  though  it  lacks 
the  absurdity  of  claiming  the  right  of 
each  citizen  to  conduct  bis  own  for¬ 
eign  policy,  is  also  deficient.  Leaving 
the  country  would  not  solve  their 
problem ,  since  wherever  they  go  they 
will  find  a  state  that  will  be  prepared 
to  use  force  in  the  national  interest 
when  necessary  and  will  ask  its  citi¬ 
zens  to  do  military  service.  One  solu¬ 
tion  has  been  to  refuse  to  serve  and 
accept  the  legal  penalty  without  com¬ 
plaint.  Another  has  been  to  accept 
auxiliary  service,  such  as  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  corps,  which,  though  dangerous, 
does  not  require  killing.  These  re¬ 


sponses  prove  sincerity  and  courage, 
but  they  do  not  satisfy  the  moral  de¬ 
mands  of  citizenship.  Pacifists  in  this 
imperfect  world  can  pursue  their  be¬ 
liefs  only  in  free  societies  and  only  be¬ 
cause  their  fellow  citizens  are  willing 
to  fight  and  protect  them.  There  were 
no  protected  pacifists  in  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many  and  Stalin's  Russia ;  there  are 
none  in  Yuri  V.  Andropov’s. 

Pacifists  are  not  alone  in  hating  the 
need  to  kill.  Most  American  soldiers 
find  it  impossible  to  pull  the  trigger  in 
their  first  combat  experience  and  find 
it  profoundly  painful  even  later.  Yet 
they  do  their  duty,  though  there  is  no 
way  to  know  if  they  dislike  killing  any 
less  than  those  refusing  to  fight.  A  de¬ 
cent.  free  society  is  right  to  allow  con¬ 
cern  for  personal  conscience  a  place 
in  its  considerations  and  to  afford  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  to  those  who  refuse  to 
fight  on  plausible  grounds  of  con¬ 
science.  But  those  who  accept  such 
treatment  must  realize  that  they  arc 
getting  a  free  ride  and  failing  in  their 
moral  responsibility  as  citizens. 


societies  using  old-fashioned  neigh¬ 
borhood  spies.  Privacy  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  other  Western  societies, 
has  been  enhanced  both  through 
widening  the  concept  of  personal  au¬ 
tonomy  —  as  in  the  matter  of  sexual 
conduct  and  the  right  to  suicide  —  as 
well  as  through  legal  restraints 
placed  upon  police  power.  Indeed, 
many  observers  claim  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  private  right  and  public 
good  recently  has  been  tilted  against 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal-justice  system.  The  abuse  of  lan¬ 
guage,  far  from  being  the  monopoly 
of  central  governments,  is  widely  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  dissenting  groups:  Local 
wars  are  equated  with  Nazi  atrori- 
r  ties,  'America’s'  action  in  Vietnam  is ' 
•  “genocide,”  and  “underground”  is  a 
label  for  fashionable  unorthodoxy . 

Orwell’s  inverted  utopia,  half  a 
warning,  half  an  exercise  in  desper¬ 
ate  futurology,  has  failed  to  material¬ 
ize.  Orwell’s  novel  describes  Stalin¬ 
ist-like  societies  waging  a  constant 
remote  war  at  each  other.  The  world 
we  live  in  and  the  trends  we  can  fore¬ 
cast  lead  us  in  a  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  Anarchy,  not  regimen¬ 
tation,  endangers  the  fabric  of  inter¬ 


national  and  national  life.  In  the 
democratic  world,  the  traditional 
centers  of  power  —  the  state,  the 
.church,  and,  on  a  different  level,  the 
family  —  are  losing  their  grip  and 
their  authority  is  being  eroded. 

The  traditional  agencies  of  enforce¬ 
ment  —  the  police  force,  the  courts, 
the  investigative  agencies  —  are 
generally  weakened  by  the  growing 
exercise  of  checks  and  balances.  The 
mass  media,  far  from  resembling  Or¬ 
well’s  obedient  tools  of  Big  Brother, 
have  acquired  —  again,  within  the 
non-Communist  developed  world — a 


degree  of  power  and  independence 
probably  unprecedented  in  history. 
These  trends  have  not  affected  the 
nan-democratic  Communist  world, 
but  even  there  the  trend  is  away  from 
centralism.  Moscow  has  lost  its  all- 
powerful  centralist  role;  China  is 
gradually  shaking  off  the  totalitarian 
shackles  of  Maothink;  within  the 
third  world,  tribalism  endangers  the 


very  pattern  of  post-colonialist  na¬ 
tionalism;  ethnic  and  religious  loyal¬ 
ties  have  erupted  all  over  the  globe 
with  a  ferocity  unforeseen  and  un¬ 
foreseeable  in  1948. 

But  “  1984”  fails  on  another  ground : 
It  depicts  three  “superstates”  per¬ 
manently  at  war  —  states  that  have 
no  material  cause  for  fighting  and  are 
not  divided  by  any  ideological  differ¬ 
ence.  Here,  again,  one  is  tempted  to 
draw  false  analogies  and  to  belittle 
the  difference  between  East  and  West 
on  the  ground  that  ail  societies  are  es- 


ghanistan,  Mylai  with  Auschwitz,  and 
Chile  with  the  Gulag.  Yet,  in  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  World 
War  II,  there  is  one  permanent  fea¬ 
ture:  the  growing  dissimilarity  be¬ 
tween  Western  democracies,  Soviet 
tyrannies  and  and  the  mixed  bag  of 
the  third  world  states. 

Democracy,  despite  its  constant 
malaise  and  perennial  contradic¬ 
tions,  is  inherently  different  from 
both  the  totalitarian  ferocity  of  the 
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Soviet  system  and  the  “traditional” 
barbarity  of  the  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Khomeini  and  the  Khmer  Rouge.  The 
Orwellian  concept  of  a  subdued  uni¬ 
verse  shared  by  identical  monsters  is 
totally  negated  by  a  conflict  that  has 
a  deep  ideological  thrust. 

Finally,  “1984”  portrays  a  world  in 
which  an  all-powerful  bureaucracy 
manages  to  quell  all  remnants  of  indi¬ 
viduality.  And  yet,  despite  genera¬ 
tions  of  living  under  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  of  an  all-engulfing  tyranny,  an 
impressive  number  of  Russians  have 
manged  to  retain  the  spark  of.  free¬ 
dom,  and  beneath  the  monolithic  sur- 


sent,  growing  in  volume  and  intensi¬ 
ty,  can  be  heard. 

Orwell's  "1984"  was  written  in  the 
wake  of  Nazi  atrocities  and  under  the 
shadow  of  Stalin’s  reign  of  terror.  As 
a  constant  warning  of  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  human  beings  when  they  sur¬ 
render  their  liberties,  it  will  remain 
valid  and  meaningful.  As  a  yardstick 
against  which  we  measure  the  state 
of  our  planet,  “1984"  is,  blissfully, 
becoming  less  and  less  relevant. 


sentially  the  same  and  that  the  con¬ 
flict  between  them  is  meaningless. 

Thus,  Grenada  is. equated  with  Af-' "  fare  of  Soviet' might  tfife'  dis- 


zone.  Some  70  to  80  other  towns  and 
villages  have  followed  its  example. 
The  case  has  gone  to  the  state  court  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  is  expected  to 
reach  West  Germany^  highest  court. 
Moreover,  the  village  council  sent  a 
letter  to  all  Bundestag  members  ar¬ 
guing  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
have  American-controlled  missiles 
with  nuclear  warheads  deployed  any¬ 
where  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

Klein  Pampau  has  been  a  Social 
Democratic  stronghold  since  1968, 
when  the  newly  elected  council  de¬ 
cided  to  take  a  rural  slum,  with  fa  mi- 
lies  living  in  the  underground  bunkers 
of  a  bombed-out  munitions  factory, 
and  turn  it  into  a  model  community. 
According  to  local  tradition,  the  vil¬ 
lage  was  founded  by  Slavic  peasants 
in  the  13th  century.  Though  it  looks 
like  farm  country,  there  are  only  a 
handful  of  farmers  among  its  150 
families.  The  rest  of  the  population — 
government  workers,  craftsmen,  a 
few  businessmen,  a  few  intellectuals 
with  a  university  education  —  com¬ 
mute  to  Hamburg,  some  30  miles 
away. 

One  recent  evening,  more  than  200 
residents  gathered  at  a  peace  rally  at 


Die  Maus 
That 
Roared 

By  Madeleine  G.  Kalb 

Klein  Pampau’s  neat,  Scandinavian- 
modern  community  center.  Families 
dressed  in  everything  from  jeans  to 
1930’s  taffeta  dresses  to  the  latest 
Paris  trends  socialized  at  long  tables, 
where  beer,  soft  drinks  and  sausages 
were  served.  The  mayor,  red-faced 
and  perspiring,  joined  the  throng  an 
the  dance  floor  as  a  three-piece  band 
played  polkas  and  foxtrots  and  occa¬ 
sionally  ventured  into  the  1960’s  for  a 
rousing  twist.  The  hit  of  the  evening 
was  “Visit  Klein  Pampau  While  It 
Still  Stands,"  the  local  version  of  the 
popular  antiwar  song  “Visit  Europe 
While  It’s  Still  Here.” 


In  this  unlikely  setting,  reminiscent 
of  an  old-fashioned  church  social,  the 
villagers  spoke  of  their  fear  of  war 
and  their  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
United  States.  They  see  the  Pershing 
2*s  not  as  protection  against  the 
Soviet  SS-20’s  but  as  aggressive 
weapons  likely  to  make  their  exposed 
position  even  more  precarious.  They 
feel  they  have  mortgaged  their  des¬ 
tiny  to  a  “trigger-happy”  American 
President  who  can  launch  the  mis¬ 
siles  without  West  German  consent 
and  set  off  a  nuclear  exchange  that 
coukl  destroy  their  country.  Essen¬ 
tially,  they  see  the  two  superpowers 
as  morally  equivalent:  Time  and 
again,  Poland  and  Afghanistan  were 
balanced  against  Vietnam  and  Nica¬ 
ragua.  In  fact,  some  villagers  ex¬ 
press  more  confidence  in  Soviet  re¬ 
straint,  noting  that  the  Russians  have 
pledged  never  to  be  the  first  to  use  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  a  pledge  the  United 
States  refuses  to  make. 

These  sentiments  are  not  unanimous. 
Some  residents  of  Klein  Pampau  and 
the  surrounding  region  consider  the 
peace  movement  “unrealistic.”  One 
woman  said:  “We  all  want  peace, 
but  we  cannot  disarm  unilaterally.” 


Her  husband  added.  “We  have  to  put 
a  stop  to  Soviet  expansion.”  Others 
pointed  toward  the  east,  and 
shrugged.  One  said.  “If  they  have 
missiles  over  there,  we  have  to  have 
them  here,  too.” 

But  there  are  a  growing  number  of 
people  —  not  just  the  ecology-minded 
Greens,  the  intensely  committed 
church  groups,  the  students,  writers, 
and  artists,  but  working-class  and 
middle-class  citizens  —  who  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  missiles.  Even  Defense 
Minister  Manfred  Womer  says  that  in 
his  own  district,  where  support  for  the 
United  States  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  if  you  ask,  “Do  you  want  new 
missiles?”  the  majority  will  say  no. 

Neutralist  yearnings  expressed  in 
Klein  Pampau  are  pan  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  erosion  of  support  for  the  West¬ 
ern  alliance.  When  I  was  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  in  late  October,  polls  showed 
that  22  percent  of  the  population 
would  like  to  pull  out  of  NATO.  The 
Pershing  Z’s  have  become  a  lightning 
rod  for  Germany’s  grassroots  angst, 
and  they  may  end  up  costing  the 
United  States  more  than  they  are 
worth  in  the  long  run. 


that  their  system  is  rotting  at  its  eco¬ 
nomic  core. 

This  increased  touchiness  about 
outside  criticism —whether  in  a  Rea¬ 
gan  speech  or  an  old  Garbo  movie — 
is  rooted  in  the  internal  doctrinal 
struggle  now  going  on  between  two 
groups: 

On  one  side  are  most  of  the  five  mil¬ 
lion  members  of  the  civil  bureau¬ 
cracy  who  want  to  retain  total  control 
of  the  declining  economy  and  their 
own  privileges;  this  party  group  is  led 
by  Konstantin  Chernenko. 

The  other  side.  led  by  the  ailing 
Yuri  Andropov,  draws  its  support 
from  the  Red  Army  and  the  K.G.B., 
and  recognizes  that  Soviet  rule,  to 
survive  in  Russia,  must  turn  away 
from  certain  demonstrably  ineffec¬ 
tive  tenets  of  Mamst-Leninist  doc¬ 
trine;  this  side  wants  to  modify  the 
top-down  allocation  of  resources  and 
adopt  market  incentives  to  stimulate 
technological  advance  and  to  equip  a 
modern  army. 

The  dash  between  these  camps 
produced  the  most  startling  leak  in 
recent  years:  the  "Novosibirsk 
paper,”  written  by  Prof.  Tatyana  Za¬ 
slavskaya,  a  full  member  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  with 


ESSAY 

Ninotchka 

And 

Tatyana 


By  William  Safire 


70  numbered  copies  distributed  in 
April  of  this  year  at  a  closed  seminar 
of  the  Central  Committee  and  Gos- 
plan  in  Siberia.  The  Andropov  faction 
leaked  the  document  to  Western 
newsmen  in  August. 

Miss  Zaslavskaya  argued  that 
chronic  economic  failures  —  long 
blamed  on  bad  weather  or  bad  roads 
or  lack  of  discipline— were  in  reality  i 
caused  by  a  huge  bureaucracy  out  of 
touch  with  market  needs; its  tight 
local  control  led  to  worker  resent¬ 
ment  and  lack  of  productivity. 


Khrushchevian  calls  for  decentrali¬ 
zation  have  been  beard  before,  and 
such  “reform”  has  even  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  place  in  Hungary.  What 
made  this  academician’s  report 
“revisionist”  was  her  charge  that 
communism’s  theoretically  classless 
society  actually  included  klassovye 
gruppy  —  class  groups — which  have 
“grown  like  mushrooms  in  recent 
decades”  and  whose  organizational 
staff  members  occupy  “numerous 
‘cosy  niches’  with  ill-defined  respon¬ 
sibilities  ...  but  thoroughly  agree¬ 
able  salaries.” 

That  is  doctrinal  heresy,  especially 
when  followed  by  her  challenge  to  the 
Marxist-Leninist  tenet  that  insists 
that  economic  change  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  under  communism  without 
social  conflict  On  the  contrary,  the 
Novosibirsk  paper  holds  that  resist¬ 
ance  to  needed  change  will  be  strong, 
since  "the  existing  system  has  to  be 
changed  by  groups  that  occupy  rather 
high  positions  in  this  system  and  con¬ 
sequently  have  vested  interests.” 

~  She  stops  before'  recommending  the 
obvious  next  step  in  changing  the  sys¬ 
tem  —  experimenting  with  private 
enterprise— and  veers  off  into  asking 
for  more  funds  for  sociological  re¬ 


search,  such  a  natural  act  by  an 
academician  that  a  Radio  Liberty 
analyst,  Philip  Hanson,  comments  “it 
is  this  more  than  anything  that  sug¬ 
gests  the  paper  is  genuine.” 

Whenever  a  closed  society  permits 
this  kind  of  heretical  argument  at  the 
highest  levels,  and  permits  leaks  by 
one  side  to  embarrass  the  other,  it 
can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  a 
great  convulsion  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Chernenko's  well-fed  bureau¬ 
cracy  wants  no  rocking  of  its  unpro¬ 
ductive  boat,  but  Mr.  Andropov's 
KLG.B.  and  Marshal  Ustinov's  army 
want  an  economy  chat  will  produce 
tor  them  the  means  of  achieving 
greater  internal  control  and  interna¬ 
tional  power.  As  a  result,  a  leadership 
wracked  by  doctrinal  dissension 
reacts  furiously  to  any  outside  com¬ 
mentary  that  communism’s  eco¬ 
nomic  system  is  failing,  or  that  a 
change  to  “capitalism  with  a  Slavic 
face”  will  save  it  from  the  ash  heap. 

Tatyana  is  no  romantic  Ninotchka; 
no  Garbo  will  ever  play  her  stolidly 
revisionist  role.  But  we  can  expect 
that  in  years  to  come,  Russians  will 
be  contemplating  the  fruits  of  her 
Novosibirsk  paper  in  places  other 
than  the  American  Embassy. 
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In  Pursuit  of  Icarus 


The  best  time  to  stop  any  phase  of  the  arms 
race  is  before  it  begins.  Now  is  the  time,  therefore, 
to  head  off  a  dangerous,  expensive  and  futile  new 
competition  in  space.  But  President  Reagan  has 
been  struck,  like  Icarus,  by  the  dream  of  mastering 
space.  He  appears  to  be  pressing  the  quest  for  an 
elaborate  Star  Wars  “defense”  that  might,  next 
century,  render  Soviet  missiles  obsolete. 

The  inspiration  may  be  benign:  a  desire  to 
deter  attack  with  something  more  humane  than  the 
threat  of  massive  retaliation.  But  to  act  on  this 
dream  portends  a  nightmare. 


Mr.  Reagan  proposed  this  venture  last  March 
without  extensive  study  and  without  consulting  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  Western  allies,  who  perceive  it  to  be  a 
new  version  of  Fortress  America  isolationism. 
Now,  on  the  advice  of  two  panels  of  Pentagon-picked 
analysts,  the  President  is  ready  to  follow  this  risky 
course.  It  involves  spending  at  least  $20  billion  over 
the  next  five  years  for  greatly  expanded  research. 

The  idea  is  to  use  lasers,  particle  beams,  hyper¬ 
sonic  rockets,  computers  and  other  new  technolo¬ 
gies  to  intercept  Soviet  missiles  at  every  stage  of 
flight  —  in  the  boost  phase,  along  their  trajectories 
and  after  re-entry  from  space.  The  Administration 
would  devote  20  years  to  developing  such  weapons 
and  deems  itself  prudent  for  deferring  deployments 
of  exotic  defenses  until  then. 

Congress  should  not  be  impressed  by  such  pru¬ 
dence.  Some  research  is  obviously  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Russians  from  springing  a  technological 
surprise.  But  the  Administration’s  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  goes  far  beyond  that.  It  invites  a  major 
competition  in  “defensive”  weapons  and  begins  to 


undermine  three  major  arms  control  agreements. 
The  proposed  research  points  toward  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  that  severely  limits  the  superpowers’  an¬ 
timissile  preparations.  And  testing  of  the  key  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  boost-phase  interception  —  an  X-ray 
laser  powered  by  a  nuclear  explosion  above  the  at¬ 
mosphere  —  would  violate  the  treaties  that  prohibit 
nuclear  weapons  and  explosions  in  space.  " 

A  complete  system  might  cost  more  than  $500 
billion.  The  Pentagon’s  research  director,  Richard 
DeLauer,  describes  it  only  as  “staggering.”  Eight 
major  technical  problems,  he  notes,  would  each  re¬ 
quire  an  effort  equal  to  the  Apollo  program  that  put 
a  in  anon  the  moon. 

Even  that  understates  the  task.  As  Prof.  Sidney 
Drell  of  Stanford  observes,  the  moon  could  not 
dodge  the  lunar  landers,  but  the  Russians  can  take 
countermeasures.  Indeed,  counter-countermeas¬ 
ures  already  appear  in  American  plans. 

Also,  as  Mr.  DeLauer  notes,  “any  defense  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  overcome”  with  enough  attacking  mis¬ 
siles.  So  offensive  weapons,  too,  are  likely  to  in¬ 
crease.  Even  a  2  percent  leakage  in  an  American 
antimissile  system  could  leave  150  cities  destroyed. 

The  Russians,  of  course,  would  build  their  own 
antimissile  system.  And  a  combination  of  offensive 
and  defensive  weaponry,  as  President  Reagan  has 
acknowledged,  would  make  every  crisis  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  Each  side  would  be  tempted  to  shoot  first  to 
leave  its  defense  with  the  more  manageable  task  of 
intercepting  a  ragged  retaliation. 

The  way  to  stop  this  madness  is  to  join  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  an  effective  agreement  to  keep  all  weapons 
out  of  space.  Congress  should  not  pay  for  any  anti¬ 
missile  research  until  such  a  proposal  appears  at 
the  top  of  the  President’s  diplomatic  agenda. 


The  Blinding  Good  Job  News 


Unemployment  plunged  again  in  November, 
confounding  all  the  experts  who  said  recent  rapid 
improvement  in  the  jobless  rate  was  about  to  end. 
There’s  no  doubt  now  that  the  recovery  is  strong  and 
widespread.  But  that’s  still  no  guarantee  the  econ- 
omyis  back, to  steady,  sustainable  growth. 

*l^tyep3ber>S;decline  equaled  the  half-point  drop 
.in  October,  which  was — maybe  erroneously — in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  fluke.  At  8.2  percent  (counting  the 
civilian  labor  force  and  the  military),  last  month’s 
unemployment  was  the  lowest  in  two  years  and 
lower  than  expected  for  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  November  report  showed  gains  among 
adults  and  teen-agers,  males  and  females,  whites 
and  blacks — but  not  Hispanic  workers.  The  picture 
was  brighter,  too,  in  most  areas,  although  double¬ 
digit  unemployment  continues  in  three  big  indus¬ 
trial  states — Michigan,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  some  marked  differences,  though, 
from  two  years  ago.  In  1981,  unemployment  among 
adult  men,  the  traditional  family  breadwinners, 
was  slightly  less  than  among  adult  women.  Now  it’s 
higher  for  the  men.  Moreover,  the  adult  male  unem¬ 


ployment  rate  is  not  yet  down  to  its  November  1981 
level.  In  other  words,  the  largest  segment  of  the 
labor  force  is  still  catdhing  up.  Black  unemploy¬ 
ment  — 17.3  percent  last  month  —  also  lags  behind 
1981  levels. 

The  general  improvement,  however,  is  remark¬ 
able.  The  tremendous  stimulus  of  big  Federal  defi¬ 
cits  has  helped,  of  course,  but  the  deficits  are  also 
responsible  for  interest  rates  remaining  so  high. 
This  combination  makes  most  economists  appre¬ 
hensive  about  the  staying  power  of  the  recovery  — 
most  audibly  the  President’s  own  chief  economist, 
Martin  Feldstein. 

The  longer  the  deficits  run  unbridled,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  still  higher  interest  rates 
and  a  quick  plunge  back  into  recession. 

President  Reagan’s  political  team,  of  course,  is 
most  concerned  that  the  upswing  last  through  Elec¬ 
tion  Day,  just  11  months  away.  If  it  continues,  the 
Democrats  will  find  it  bard  to  run  against  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  on  economic  issues.  But  political  connivance  to 
hide  the  problem  that  lurks  behind  the  good  news 
puts  the  country  irresponsibly  at  risk. 


Letters  - 

EMP  Can’t  Stop  American  Nuclear  Retaliation 


To  the  Editor: 

John  Cony’s  column  on  the  TV 
movie  “The  Day  After"  [Arts  and  Lei¬ 
sure  Nov,  20]  suggests  that  war  may 
be  catalyzed  by  a  predictable  inability 
of  the  United  States  to  launch  its  retali¬ 
atory  force  because  of  the  effects  of 
electromagnetic  pulse  (EMP)  from  a 
high-altitude  nuclear  explosion. 

In  1954, 1  wrote  one  of  the  first  theo¬ 
retical  papers  at  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  on  the  origin  of 
EMP  from  nuclear  explosions,  and  I 
have  followed  the  evolution  of  theory, 
field  test  and  underground  experi¬ 
ments.  In  1962,  1  analyzed  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy's  science  adviser  the 
results  of  the  Starfish  higb-altitude 
space  explosion,  which  revealed  an 
unexpected  mechanism  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  electromagnetic  pulse  but 
had  barely  noticeable  effects  on  mili¬ 
tary  systems.  The  1963  limited  test 
ban  brought  an  end  to  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  in  space. 

Since  1962,  the  delicacy  of  some 
electronics  has  increased  because  of 


To  the  Editor: 

A  seasoned  traveler  returning  from 
Peking  has  reported  thus: 

He  wait  to  the  Peking  Maxim’s  for 
dinner.  .The  food  was  good,  the  serv¬ 
ice  excellent.  When  the  bill  was  pre¬ 
sented,  a  quick  calculation  revealed 
that  with  the  good  French  wine  the 
cost  came  to  about  $80.  As  the  travel¬ 
er,  first  time  in  Communist  China, 
reached  for  his  gold  American  Ex¬ 
press  card,  he  became  a  little  per¬ 
plexed  about  the  no-tipping  policy  he 
had  heard  about  and  asked  the  dining¬ 
room  captain  for  advice.  The  smiling 
Chinese  obligingly  whispered: 
“We’re  French  style." 

Approvingly,  since  he  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  food  and  the  serv¬ 
ice,  the  traveler  picked  up  the  pen  to 
sign  the  sales  slip.  He  was  politely 
and  discreetly  stopped  by  the  cap¬ 
tain:  “If  you  add  the  tip  on  the  slip, 
we  won’t  get  it.” 

The  traveler  then  tipped  in  cash  — 
10  percent,  as  suggested  by  the  cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  pleased  with  his  deed.  - 

It  is  against  this  background  that 
one  must  view  the  current  Chinese 


TotheEditor:  ,  ...... 

■  Drew.  Middlemen's  informative 
news  analysis .  of  Syria's  military 
buildup  (‘*Syria  Said  to  Pass  Egypt  as 
a  Power,”  Nov.  19)  was  only  partly 
correct  on  one  very  important  point. 
Mr.  Middleton  wrote:  “Syria  believes 
it  is  in  a  position  to  pursue  its  goal  of  a 
Greater  Syria,  which  would  include 
northern  and  central  Lebanon  and 
Jordan  in  a  new  state  that  would 
dominate  the  Arab  Middle  East.” 

Syria's  vision  of  a  Greater  Syria 
encompasses  all  of  Lebanon,  all  of 
Jordan— and  oli  of  Israel.  Historical¬ 
ly,  Syria  has  considered  Palestine 
(Israel  and  Jordan)  as  part  of  south¬ 
ern  Syria.  In  fact,  its  principal 
argument  against  the  creation  of  a 


the  use  of  transistors  and  integrated 
circuits,  but  our  understanding  of 
electromagnetic  pulse  has  matured 
so  that  specific  equipment  and  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  tested  and  guaranteed 
against  disruption  by  EMP. 

Communication  to  Minuteman  silos 
and  other  links  essential  to  the  strate¬ 
gic  retaliatory  response  have  been 
“hardened"  against  it,  as  have  the 
missiles  themselves,-  so  that  we  have 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  withhold 
or  to  launch  our  strategic  force  as  re¬ 
quired  for  effective  deterrence  of  nu¬ 
clear  attack.  Although  nonessential 
military  communications  pass  over 
commercial  links  that  may  be  af¬ 
fected  by  EMP,  the  vulnerability  of 
this  communications  system  should 
rot  be  oonfosed  with  an  inability  to  re¬ 
taliate  against  nuclear  attack. 

Furthermore,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  use  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  only  to  produce  electro¬ 
magnetic  pulse;  many  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  would  attack  bomber  bases  and 
other  vulnerable  military  targets; 


that  amount  in  one  night.  He  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  member  of  an  elite  class 
much  reminiscent  of  compradores 
of  pre-liberation  days:  rich,  snob- 


Andrxe)  Dudriraki 


bish,  toadying  to  everything  Western. 

Then,  why  a  Maxim’s  in  Peking? 
Why  indeed!  Why  Pierre  Cardin’s 
fashion  stows?  Why  Coca-Cola,  which 
costs  a  young  worker’s  half-day’s  pay? 
In  short,  the  Chinese  have  been 


Jewish  state  in  the.  1940’s  was  that 
such  a  state  should  not  be  formed  on 
Syrian  territory.  Lebanon,  which 
Syria  has  never  recognized,  is  for 
similar  reasons  considered  to  be  part 
of  Greater  Syria. 

President  Reagan,  too,  offered  an 
incomplete  description  of  Syrian 
goals  when  in  a  recent  news  confer¬ 
ence  he  referred  to  Greater  Syria 
as  including  “part  of  Lebanon  and 
part  of  Jordan.”  An  understanding 
of  Syrian  ambitions  to  swallow  up 
Israel,  Lebanon  and  Jordan  would 
aid  our  policy  makers  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  their  Middle  East  poli¬ 
cies.  Herbert  Zwqbon 

Chairman,  Americans  for  a  Safe  Israel 
New  York,  Nov.  21, 1983 


EMP  would  be  the  least  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 

The  President’s  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  (Scowcroft  Com¬ 
mission)  had  access  to  ail  available 
knowledge  on  EMP.  and  its  report  of 
April  1983  did  not  lack ‘confidence  in 
our  ability  to  maintain  strategic  com¬ 
munications  for  command  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  retaliatory  force;  electro¬ 
magnetic  pulse  has  been  taken  into 
account  in  the  design  of  strategic  re¬ 
taliatory  forces. 

Earlier  in  his  column, Mr,  Cony,  in 
presenting  “a  case  far  arming,”  says 
that  after  a  Soviet  attack  on  U.S.  mis¬ 
sile  silos,  airfields  and  military  com¬ 
munications  centers,  “American  Tri¬ 
dent  submarines  would  still  be  at  sea, 
but  the  submarines  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  fire  their  missiles  with  the 
accuracy  necessary  u>  eliminate  the 

second-strike  Soviet  missiles." 

“If  an  American  President  declined 
to  surrender  after  the  first  Soviet 
strike  and  ordered  the  Trident  subma¬ 
rines  to  launch  their  missiles,”  Mr. 
Cony  continues,  “be  would  be  con¬ 
demning  our  cities  to  their  deaths.  ” 

That  problem  exists  even  if  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  have  the  num¬ 
bers  of  warheads  and  accuracy  re¬ 
quired  to  destroy  U.S.  land-based 
missiles,  and  even  if  our  submarines 
do  have  accuracy  permitting  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Soviet  silos. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Soviets  need 
only  issue  the  ultimatum  “Surrender 
or  die!”  In  the  second,  they  would 
simply  add,  “and  if  you  try  to  destroy 
our  I  CBM’S,  they  will  be  launched 
against  your  cities." 

What  has  deterred  the  Soviets  and 
will  continue  to  deter  them  from  de¬ 
stroying  the  United  States  is  the  U.S. 
capability  (and  commitment)  to  de¬ 
stroy  their  society  if  they  destroy  ours. 
This  is  well  understood  (but  not  ac¬ 
knowledged)  by  those  who  advance 
the  arguments  repeated  by  Mr.  Corry. 

Other  issues  raised  in  the  column  — 
whether  deterrence  is  acceptable  mor¬ 
ally,  whether  it  can  be  relied  upon  in¬ 
definitely,  the  role  of  arms  control  — 
are  important  and  urgent  and  were  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  too-brief  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  “Viewpoint”  following  die 
showing  of  “The  Day  After.”  The 
merit  of  that  movie  is  that  it  focuses 
public  attention  not  on  the  horror  of 
war  but  on  tow  to  prevent  it  without 
sacrificing  civilization  and  freedom. 

The  public  is  fully  capable  of 
judging,  and  our  leaders  are,  too,  if 
they  will  open  their  minds  to  less 
familiar  views. 

One  such  is  that  most  weapon  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  bad  in  themselves,  but 
(like  Soviet  SS-20  missiles.  MX, 
ICBM’s,  strategic  defenses)  are  un¬ 
necessary,  are  costly,  provoke  uncer¬ 
tain  military  responses  and  divert  at¬ 
tention  and  effort  from  what  can  and 
must  be  done,  namely,  maintaining 
deterrence  at  continuously  dedining 
risk  of  war. 

Little  reasoned  opposition  is  heard 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States  to  the  proposal  that  deterrence 
be  maintained  with  1,000  nuclear 
weapons  on  either  side  (instead  of 
the  present  20,000-plus)  except  that 
the  French,  British  and  Chinese  ar¬ 
mories  would  then  loom  too  large.  If 
'  that  is  the  problem,  let’s  get  to  work 
OH  it-  RICHARD  L.  GARWIN 

Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.,  Nov.  22, 1983 
The  writer  is  a  fellow  at  the  IBM 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center 
and  adjunct  professor  of  physics  at 
Columbia  University. 


Western  Pollution  Gratefully  Received 


r - 

tion”  (news  story  Nov.  23).  In  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  average  salary  is  $30  a 
month,  a  waiter  at  the  Peking  Max¬ 
im's,  on  the  generosity  of  Westerners, 
could  conceivably  make  more  than- 


inviting  Western  “pollution.”  It’s  i 
Chinese  paradox  that  is  so  typical. 

Timothy  tunc 
New  York,  Nov.  23, 198 


U.S.  Understatements  of  Syrian  Ambitions 


A  True  Jail  Outrage 

To  release  hardened  criminals  when  we 
have  been  seeking  relief  from  the  crime  rate  is 
outrage  enough  without-having  it  compounded 
by  creation  of  jail  space  on  the  doorstep  of 
long-awaited  redevelopment  projects. 

—  Howard  Golden,  Brooklyn  Borough  President 

When  prisoners  must  be  released  from  crowded 
jails,  what's  a  good  politician  to  do?  Denounce  the 
outrage.  And  when  it's  proposed  to  open  up  new 
cells  or  a  shelter  for  the  homeless  in  his  communi¬ 
ty?  Denounce  the  remedies  as  outrageous,  too. 

It  isn’t  fair  to  use  the  old  Brooklyn  Army  ar¬ 
senal  for  a  jail,  says  State  Senator  Montalto;  a 
developer  could  turn  it  into  office  space.  It  isn’t  fair 
to  use  part  of  the  Creedmoor  Psychiatric  Center  in 
Queens  to  shelter  the  homeless,  says  Representa¬ 
tive  Ackerman;  the  community  already  must  live 
with  the  mental  hospital. 

Yet  every  panicked  community  could  devise 
similar  excuses:  the  planned  shopping  mall,  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  gentrification,  the  elementary  school  down 


the  street.  Are  there  no  politicians  in  New  York 
capable  of  more  than  “it  isn’t  fair?”  Here’s  what 
true  leaders  might  say : 

“Of  course  we’re  nervous  about  the  idea  of  the 
jail  or  shelter,  but  this  is  no  time  for  selfishness.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  might  not  be  so  bad.  The  city  isn't  insensi¬ 
tive,  it’s  just  in  a  space  bind.  If  .we  offer  support  in¬ 
stead  of  hostility,  we’ll  have  a  lot  to  say  about  how  a 
place  is  run. 

“Look  at  the  Brooklyn  House  of  Detention.  It 
hasn’t  blighted  development  of  Atlantic  Avenue  and 
Brooklyn  Heights.  Look  at  old  P.S.  156  in  Harlem. 
When  the  city  moved  homeless  men  there,  neigh¬ 
bors  were  so  upset  they  tried  to  block  the  Harlem 
River  Drive  at  rush  hour.  A  year  later,  there’ve 
been  no  incidents,  and  the  homeless  men  are  clean¬ 
ing  up  parks. 

“Neighborhoods  are  New  York’s  greatest 
strength  —  but  we  can’t  pretend  they’re  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  city  as  a  whole.  Letting  inmates  go 
free  and  leaving  the  homeless  in  the  street  threatens 
the  quality  of  life  for  all,  ourselves  included.” 


Topics 


Bikini’s  Day  After 

Is  it  worth  $100  million  to  dean  up 
soil  made  radioactive  by  nuclear 
tests  on  the  island  of  Bikini?  It’s  a  lot 
of  money  that  an  expert  panel  recom¬ 
mends,  but  It  would  settle  the  ac¬ 
counts  on  a  trust  undertaken  by  the 
United  States.  That's  worth  doing. 

Bikini  was  the  site  of  23  nuclear 
tests  from  1946  to  1958.  When  some  is¬ 
landers  returned  in  I960,  they  found 
that  all  food  grown  there  was  still  pol¬ 
luted  with  cesium  137.  So  the  Bikin¬ 
ians,  who  now  number  1,100,  remain 
on  Kill,  which  lacks  a  fishing  lagoon 
and  is  pounded  by  a  rough  surf . 

Under  a  new  compact  that  Con¬ 
gress  must  approve,  Micronesia  is  to 
become  semiautonomous,  but  the 
agreement  makes  no  provision  for  the 
deanup.  In- the  1970's,  the  U.S,  spent 


Still  Waiting 

$105  million  to  remove  nuclear  debris 
from  Eniwetok,  another  test  site.  It 
would  be  a  sour  memorial  to  Ameri¬ 
can  trusteeship  to  leave  Bikini  poi- 
soned,  its  people  in  exile.  Their  day 
after  has  lasted  37  years. 


Private  Lives 

One  can’t  really  call  them  a  me¬ 
nage  d  trofs,  nor  are  they,  strictly,  a 
triangle.  But  for  three  years  Hsing- 
Hsing,  Ling-Ling  and  Chia-Chia  have 
been  a  scandal. 

The  chemistry  between  Ling-Ling 
and  Hsing-Hsing,  pandas  at  Washing¬ 
ton's  National  Zoo,  seemed  weak. 
Each  time  she  signaled  her  readiness 
for  mating,  he  yawned  and  ate  a  bam¬ 
boo  shoot.  So  Ling-Ling  got  another 
suitor:  the  London  Zoo’s  Chia-Chia. 


Chia-Chia,  however,  turned  nut  to 
be  a  wife-beater  and  was  sent  pack¬ 
ing.  Then,  when  Hsing-Hsing  finally 
put  down  his  fodder,  Lmg-Ling  devel¬ 
oped  a  headache.  Eventually,  she  was 
inseminated  with  sperm  from  both 
pandas  and  months  later  started 
building  a  nest.  Was  she  . . .? 
No. 

Last  March,  Ling-Ling  and  Hsing- 
Hsing  finally  got  the  same  idea  at  the 
same  time.  But  the  zoo,  taking  no 
chances,  also  inseminated  her  with 
Chia-Chia ’s  sperm  again.  Who,  then, 
was  the  father  of  the  short-lived  son 
boro  in  August?  Tests  now  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  it  was  Hsing-Hsing. 

Can  Ling-Ling  lure  him  into  miss¬ 
ing  brother  meal?  Can  they  both  for¬ 
get  about  Chia-Chia?  Can  the  writers 
of  "All  My  Children”  come  up  with  a 
betterscript?  * 


Rows  of  ‘-Iron  Curtains'  in  the  History  of  Civilization 


To  the  Editor: 

.  In  his  Nov.  23  letter,  “Churchill's 
Debt  to  the  Nazi  Sloganeers,”  L. 
Fletcher  Prouty  implies  that  the 
phrase  “iron  curtain"  was  coined  by 
the  Nazis.  They  used  it,  but  they 
didn’t  coin  it.  Neither,  of  course,  did 
Winston  Churchill,  as  Mr.  Prouty 
points  out. 

Churchill's  March  5, 1946,  speech  at 
Fulton,  Mo.,  is  usually  given  as  the 
source  of  “iron  curtain,"  although  he 
himself  had  used  it  in  a  Jane  4, 1945, 
cablegram  to  Truman  (“I  view  with, 
profound  misgivings  ...  the  descent 
of  an  iron  curtain  between  us  and 
everything  to  the  eastward”). 

Earlier,  that  year,  Joseph  Goebbels, 
Nazi  minister  of  enlightenment  and 
propaganda,  wrote  in  an  article  in 
Das  Reich:  “Should  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  lay  down  its  arms,  the  agreement 
between  Roosevelt,  Churchill  and 
Stalin  would  allow  the  Soviets  to  oc¬ 
cupy  all  Eastern  and  Southeastern 
Europe  together  with  the  major  part 
of  the  Reich.  An  iron  curtain  would  at 
once  descend  an  this  territory,  which, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be 
of  enormous  dimensions.”  A  pro¬ 
phetic  assessment. 

The  phrase,  however,  had  been  in 
use  earlier.  In  1920,  Ethel  Snowden 
wrote  in  “Through  Bolshevik  Rus¬ 
sia”:  “We  were  behind  the  ‘iron  cur-- 
tain’  at  last!”  Two. years  before  thatt 
in  “Apocalypse  of  Our  "nme.”  Vasily 
Rozanov  wrote;  “With  a  rumble  and 
a  roar,  an  iron  curtain  is  descending 
on  Russian  history.”. So  much  for  the 
Russian  connection.  ' 

In  1915,  George  Washington  Crile. 
(“A  Mechanistic  View  of  War  and 
Peace")  wrote,  “Suppose  that  Mex¬ 
ico  were  a . . .  nation  of  forty  million . 
with  a  deep-rooted  grievance,  and  an 


iron  curtain  at  its  frontier.”  This  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  year  the  remark  of  Ger¬ 
man-born  Elizabeth  of  Belgium :  “Be¬ 
tween.  ^Germany]  and  me  there  is 
now  a  bloody  iron  curtain  which  has 
descended  forever.” 

The  earliest  usage  of  the  phrase 
that  I  have  yet  found  is  that  of  H.  G. 
Wells.  In  “The  Food  of  the  Gods” 
(1904),  he  used  “iron  curtain"  to 
mean  “an  enforced  break  of  com¬ 
munications  with  society  by  an  Indi¬ 
vidual.”  JoanHXverly 

New  York,  Nov.  24, 1983 

• 

To  the  Editor: 

That  Churchill  was  not  the  coiner  of 
“iron  curtain”  has  been  stated  so 
often.that  it  ought  to  be  old  hat.  The 
underlying  German  words  refer  to 
the  fireproof  curtain  of  corrugated  ’ 
sheet,  metal  (later,  and  now  presum¬ 
ably  no  longer,  asbestos)  used  in  a 
theater  to  close  the  proscenium  open¬ 
ing  in  case  of  fire. 

What  seems  to  have  escaped  no¬ 
tice,  however,  at  least  until  the  re¬ 
cent  publication  of  Anthony  Bailey's 
“Along  the  Edge  of  the  Forest,”  is 
Churchill’s  baffling  geographical 
inaccuracy.  - 

His  celebrated  statement  was: 
“From  Stettin  In  the  Baltic  to  Trieste 
in  the  Adriatic  an  iron  curtain  has  de¬ 
scended  across  the  continent.”  Hie 
northern  end  of  the  "iron  curtain”.  Is 
not  west  of  Stettin  (now  Szczecin,  Po¬ 


land),  where  the  Oder-Neisse  line 
forms  the  border  between  Poland  and 
East  Germany,  but  northeast  of 
Liibeck,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave, 
i.e.,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  former  Russian  and 
>  British  zones.  Louis  March 

New  York,  Nov.  23, 1983 

• 

To  the  Editor: 

The  phrase  “iron  curtain”  is  found 
in  Tractate  Pesahim  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  Talmud  (page  85B),  which  Is  al¬ 
most  2,000  years  old. 

In  a  reference  to  certain  portions  of 
the  divine  service,  which  may  be 
recited  only  if  there  is  a  quorum  of  10 
men  (called  a  rninyan),  Rabbi  Yehu¬ 
da,  in  the  name  of  Rav,  states  that  a 
man  standing  outside  the  doorstep  is 
not  counted  with  those  inside  the 
room.  Rabbi  Joshua  Ben  Levi  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  opinion  and  states, 
“Even  an  iron  curtain  carmot  inter¬ 
pose  between  Israel  and  their  Father 
in  Heaven”  and,  therefore,  holds  that 
a  man  standing  outside  the  doorstep 
is  indeed  counted  among  the  ones  in-' 
side  the  room. 

In  prayers  recited  at  the  end  of  the 
nocturnal  service  of  Pentecost,  com¬ 
posed  around  the  year  1100,  we  find 
the  supplication:  “Father  in  Heaven, 
please  remove  from  us  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  that  seems  to  separate  You  from 
us — ”  Marcus  Reiter 

New  York,  Nov.  23, 1983 
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In  ‘Heartbreak  House,’  G.B.  Shaw  Arts& 

Portrayed  the  Death  of  Optimism  Leisure 


Rex  Harrison,  left,  stars  in  the  revival  opening  Wednesday  at  Circle  in  the  Square.  At  right,  the  playwright  in  his  prime. 


The  play  sees  civilization 
as  a  ship  nearing  the  rocks. 


By  HELEN  DUDAR 


George  Bernard  Shaw's  life  as  a.  man  of  the 
theater  began  while  Victoria  still  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England  and  proceeded  well  into  the 
golden  age  of  talking  pictures.  There  are 
more  than  50  plays  in  the  canon;  there  is, 
naturally  enough,  a  Shaw  Society  and,  within  academia, 
a  flourishing  Shavian  industry.  As  much  as  the  scholarly 
world  can  agree  on  anything  about  Shaw,  “Heartbreak 
House,"  which  opens  Wednesday  at  the  Circle  in  the 
Square,  is  widely  regarded  as  a  towering  achievement, 
indeed,  along  with  “St.  Joan,"  one  of  his  two  master- 
works. 

This  does  not  fully  explain  why  we  will  shortly  be 
seeing  Rex  Harrison  and  Rosemary  Harris  starring  in 
the  play  on  Broadway,  or  why  two  nearby  regional  thea¬ 
ters  recently  considered  productions  of  their  own.  The  li¬ 
braries,  after  all,  are  crowded  with  masterpieces  that 
the  American  student  of  serious  drama  can’t  count  on 
seeing  in  half  a  lifetime  of  theatergoing. 

But  this  64-year-old  theater  piece  speaks  to  our  time, 
tfn  age  perennially  confronting  the  reality  of  nuclear  de¬ 
struction.  It  is  Shaw’s  doomsday  play,  among  the  earlier 
works  “the  darkest  thing  he  wrote,"  according  to  Robert 
Brustein,  critic,  theater  scholar  and  artistic  director  of 
the  American  Repertory  Theater  at  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Brustein’s  company  considered  and  then  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  staging  the  play  not  long  ago  because  it 
seemed  too  difficult  for  a  young  group.  Mr.  Brustein, 
whose  appreciation  of  Shaw  is  not  boundless  (“I’m  an  ad¬ 
mirer  without  being  an  enthusiast”)  says  that  “Heart¬ 
break  House"  is  “the  only  Shaw  we  would  consider 
doing.  Actually,  I  think  it’s  his  best  play.  Let  me  amend 
that — it’s  his  best  play  for  our  age.” 

The  inhabitants  and  visitors  in  this  balmy  country 
place  in  Sussex,  Shaw  tells  us  in  his  preface,  have  given 
over  the  rule  of  the  land  to  irocompetents,  indeed,  “bar¬ 
barians,”  who  were  incapable  of  governing,  uncaring 
about  society’s  ills  and  easily  led  down  the  path  to  a  terri¬ 
ble  war. 

Everyone  in  “Heartbreak  House"  is  concentrated  on 
private  concerns  except  Captain  Shotover — its  prophet- 
clown,  hawker  of  dying  ideals  —  and  he  is  very  old,  half 
mad  and  deaf  when  it  suits  him.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Hesione,  cares  mostly  about  her  beauty;  the  other, 
Ariadne,  is  fervent  about  horses  (“There  are  only  two 
classy  in  good  society . . .  the  Equestrian  classes  and  the 
neurotic  classes.”)  Their  husbands  are  womanizers.  The 
youngest  member  of  this  company,  El  lie  Dunn,  is  a  ro¬ 
mantic  innocent  who  will  lose  all  her  illusions. 

Moreover,  nothing  in  this  place  is  quite  what  it  seems 
at  the  start  Mangan,  the  capitalist  owns  nothing.  Hes- 
ione’s  husband.  Hector,  has  stories  that  are  all  false. 
Shotover,  the  sage,  fuels  himself  and  his  visions  on  rum. 

According  to  Michael  Holroyd,  who  has  been  at  work 
in  London  on  a  major  life  of  Shaw  since  1976  and  hopes  to 
be  finished  by  the  decade’s  end,  the  play  can  be  and  has 
been  seen  as  “the  Fabian  view  of  the  Bloomsbury  cul- 


If  Shaw  had  not  imagined 
a  nuclear  holocaust,  he  had 
recognized  that  civilization 
was  able  to  destroy  itself. 


hire."  More  than  20  years  after  he  had  completed  it,  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  wrote  to  Virginia  Woolf  that  he  had  conceived 
the  play  "in  that  house  [of  hers]  somewhere  in  Sussex 
where  I  first  met  you  and  of  course  fell  in  love  with  you.” 

Shaw  may  have  loved  her  but  he  and  all  the  Fabian 
socialists  felt  the  Bloomsbury  esthetes  —  the  Woolfs,  the 
Bells,  the  Stracheys,  among  others — were  charming  but 
dangerous.  "To  Shaw,  they  were  not  politically  serious 
enough,"  Mr.  Holroyd  said.  "And  he  criticized  Virginia 
because  she  believed  the  Fabians  were  not  important.” 

Leon  Katz,  a  Shaw  scholar  who  is  chairman  of 
dramaturgy  and  drama  criticism  at  Yale,  says  his  stu¬ 
dents  respond  to  this  play  —  more  accurately,  they  tend 
to  "respect  it”  without  really  loving  it  —  because  it  Is 
populated  with  identifiable  figures. 

“They  recognize  all  these  types,  not  as  contempo¬ 
rary  types  but  as  the  equivalents  erf  contemporary  types: 
the  capitalist,  the  nationalist,  the  socialist,  the  upper- 
class  people  who  think  they  have  no  particular  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  running  of  society,”  be  said. 

The  play,  written  during  World  War  I,  proceeds 
through  two-and-a-half  acts  of  the  kind  of  mordant 
humor  and  witty  social  commentary  so  characteristic  of 
Shaw’s  hand.  "The  real  joke,”  he  once  said,  "is  that  I  am 
earnest.”  Without  warning,  with  no  mention  chat  nations 
are  at  war,  planes  are  heard  overhead.  A  bomb  drops. 
Two  people  die.  The  curtain  descends  on  the  melancholy 
sound  of  a  flute  playing  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning." 

If  Shaw  had  not  imagined  a  nuclear  holocaust,  he 
had,  through  four  years  of  carnage,  recognized  that  mod¬ 
em  civilization  was  advanced  enough  to  destroy  itself.  A 
while  back,  when  Lloyd  Richards,  dean  of  the  Yale 
Drama  School  and  artistic  director  of  the  Yale  Repertory 
Theater,  was  planning  to  stage  “Heartbreak  House"  this 
fall  —  a  plan  aborted  because  the  Shaw  estate  would  not 
allow  a  second  production  within  competing  distance  of 
Broadway  — <  he  was  haunted  by  an  image  for  the  final 
curtain. 

The  experts  promise  that,  among  all  living  crea¬ 
tures,  the  cockroach,  that  sturdy  curse  of  the  urban 
classes,  will  survive  the  radiation  sickness  that  fallout 
brings.  “I  was  going  to  have  a  gigantic  mechanical  roach 
crawl  out  on  the  stage,”  Mr.  Richards  says.  "That’s  all  I 
could  see.  That  was  my  Image  of  the  end  of  the  play. " 

Nothing  so  stark  was  invented  by  Shaw  for  the  last 
act.  In  fact,  the  pampered  Inhabitants  of  “Heartbreak 
House,”  too  remote  from  reality  even  to  understand  what 
the  future  promises,  treat  the  bombing  as  if  some  gener¬ 
ous  unknown  tbeatertnaster  had  just  provided  a  great 
show  in  the  sky.  “But  what  a  glorious  experince!  ”  exults 
Hesione  Hushabye,  the  beauty  of  the  house.  “I  hope 
they’ll  come  again  tomorrow  nighL” 

As  Shaw  announces  in  his  preface,  “Heartbreak 
House”  Is  not  merely  the  title  of  the  play:  "It  Is  cultured 
leisured  Europe  before  the  war.” 

“Heartbreak  House,"  he  goes  cm,  "was  far  too  lazy 
and  shallow  to  extricate  itself  from  this  palace  of  evil  en¬ 
chantment.  It  rhapsodized  about  love;  but  it  believed  in 
cruelty.  It  was  afraid  of  cruel  people;  and  it  saw  that  cru¬ 
elty  was  at  least  effective . . .  .Heartbreak  House  in  short 
did  not  know  how  to  live,  at  which  point  all  that  was  left  to 
it  was  the  boast  that  at  least  it  knew  how  to  die ...” 

Because  the  play  is  set  in  a  country  house  and  be¬ 
cause  the  author  labeled  it  “a  fantasia  in  the  Russian 


manner,”  it  is  usually  considered  his  homage  to  Che¬ 
khov.  For  much  of  the  time,  the  work  is  as  Chekovian  as 
warm  beer.  It  is  plotless  and  it  is  farcical  rather  than  co¬ 
medic.  But  the  final  nighttime  scene  that  precedes  the 
bombing  has  a  dreamy,  lyric  quality,  a  rare  exposure  of 
what  Mr.  Brustein  has  called  “the  suppressed  poet”  in 
Shaw. 

It  is  this  quality  of  the  play,  Mr.  Brustein  says,  that 
appeals  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  students  who.  on  the 
whole,  regard  many  of  Shaw’s  works  as  “artifacts,  like 
Schiller.  My  students  don’t  know  what  Shaw  has  to  do 
with  them.  They  love  Ibsen;  they  respond  very  strongly 
to  Chekhov.  But  'Heartbreak  House’  is  more  than  just  in¬ 
telligent  discourse.  It  has  feeling  and  it  has  metaphysical 
reach.  The  poet  begins  to  emerge  here.” 

The  play’s  central  metaphor  is  civilization  as  a  ship 
about  to  crash  upon  the  rocks.  It  is  also  about  love  and 
marriage  and  money  and,  for  the  first  time,  old  age.  Al¬ 
though  Shaw  was  only  in  his  late  fifties,  there  is  a  palpa¬ 
ble  sense  of  fatigue  about  the  work. 

It  was  perhaps  something  on  the  order  of  intellectual 
exhaustion.  Shaw,  socialist,  reformer,  educator,  orator, 
was  confronting  the  likelihood  that  society’s  ills  were  not 
to  be  healed  by  a  rational  philosophy.  Prof.  Katz  says 
that  in  common  with  other  writers  who  had  done  their 
major  work  before  1914  —  Henjy  James  among  them  — 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  came  as  a  “devastating”  shock  to 
Shaw.  It  signaled  the  death  of  optimism. 

"Just  below  the  surface  of  civilized  lire  was  a  kind  of 
,  chaos  they  had  never  suspected.  Prof.  Katz  says.  “As 
Shaw  got  older,  as  he  moved  into  the  1930’s,  his  plays  be¬ 
came  increasingly  pessimistic.  Eventually,  he  was  say¬ 
ing,  all  one  can  do  is  talk.” 

In  his  preface,  Shaw  says  he  began  the  play  before 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  but  swift  and  fluent  though  he 
was  as  a  writer,  it  took  him  a  long  time,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  that,  overwhelmed  by  the  carnage  in  Europe, 
he  set  it  aside  for  a  while.  A  version  was  certainly  fin¬ 
ished  by  1917  when  his  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  whom  he  saw  in  the  role  of  Hesione,  mentions 
a  reading  he  did  of  the  work. 

Since  it  was  hardly  a  theme  that  would  find  any  favor 
in  wartime,  Shaw  held  on  to  it  and  did  not  publish  the  play 
until  1919.  The  following  year,  he  gave  it  to  the  American 
Theater  Guild  for  its  premiere  production.  An  extremely 
young  Orson  Welles  played  the  88-year-old  Captain  Shot- 
over  in  a  Mercury  Theater  production  in  1938;  Maurice 
Evans  behind  a  Shavian  heard  stepped  into  the  character 
21  years  later  in  the  most  recent  Broadway  production  of 
the  play. 

The  Shavian  adornment  was  not  accidental.  The 
character  of  Shotover  has  been  seen  as  Shaw’s  Lear  and, 
alternatively,  as  Shaw’s  Shaw,  the  most  complete  dra¬ 
matic  representation  of  the  author  himself  in  any  of  his 
works.  Mr.  Harrison,  for  one,  feels  that  all  of  Shaw’s 
plays  are  populated  by  representations  of  their  author. 

The  play  has  nearly  always  invited  violent  views. 
When  it  opened  in  London  in  1921,  Desmond  McCarthy, 
one  of  the  major  critics  of  the  period,  wrote  that  the  press 
criticism  had  been  “disgraceful.”  James  Agate  was  al¬ 
most  alone  in  finding  “Heartbreak  House”  to  have  been 
“exhilarating  and  deeply  moving — among  the  great  tes¬ 
taments." 

On  this  side  of  the  ocean,  when  the  play  was  first  pub¬ 
lished,  Edmund  Wilson  and  Stark  Young  both  thought  it 
was  the  best  Shaw  work,  but  Young  emerged  from  the 
1938  Welles  production  denouncing  the  play  as  “garru¬ 
lous.  unfelt  and  tiresome.” 

Prof.  Katz  remembers  a  “magnificent”  production, 
starring  the  late  Robert  Donat  as  Shotover,  in  wartime 
London  40-odd  years  ago.  “It  failed,”  he  says.  “Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  the  same  season  or  the  next  one,  'Arms  and 
the  Man'  was  a  resounding  success.  As  a  satire  on  the 
military,  it  was  utterly  charming.  But  during  the  war, 
the  English  were  not  prepared  to  tolerate  the  pessimism 
of  ‘Heartbreak  House.’ " 

Mr.  Harrison  comes  to  New  York  as  Shotover  with  a 
successful  three-month  run  in  London  behind  him.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  how  frequently  it  is  revived,  this  play  can  make 
some  claim  to  increasing  popularity.  It  had  been  staged 
only  a  decade  earlier  at  the  National  Theater  with  a 
memorable  final  scene.  John  Russell  Brown,  the  thea¬ 
ter’s  dramaturg,  who  is  teaching  this  year  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  N.Y;,  says  "the 
final  act  was  very  bleak  and  almost  Beckettian — a  land¬ 
scape  totally  open  to  destruction." 

Yet,  considering  that  he  is  this  century's  major  Eng¬ 
lish-language  playwright,  productions  of  Shaw’s  plays 
remain  a  scarce  commodity.  Mr.  Brustein  insists  that 
among  the  young,  interest  in  him  is  “dimming.”  Prof. 
Katz  reports  that  his  students,  while  acknowledging  the 
importance  of  “Heartbreak  House,”  really  prefer  “Pyg¬ 
malion,"  not  because  it  inspired  a  more  famous  musical 


called  "My  Fair  Lady,"  but  “because  it’s  his  potboiler, 
his  romantic  theater.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Brown  reports  that  when  he 
joined  the  National  Theater  be  thought  “Heartbreak 
House”  was  “the  only  Shaw  play  to  do,”  and  then  discov¬ 
ered  that  successfully  staging  it  created  “a  colossal 
appetite'  ’  for  more  Shaw. 

One  continuing  problem,  be  says,  is  that  Shaw  is 
never  easy  to  do.  “You  can’t  feel  your  way  into  it  as 
though  Shaw  is  ordinary  realistic  drama.  It’s  like  trying 
to  do  a  drawing  room  play  in  a  gymnasium.”  What  is 
wanted,  he  goes  on,  are  accomplished  actors  who  tmder- 


As  we’ve  grown  from  Israel’s  major  bank 
into  one  of  the  world’s  100  leading  banks, 
more  and  more  businessmen  are  learning 
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They’ve  discovered  what  Bank  Hapoalim's 
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They’ve  learned  how  $22.3  billion 
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stand  that  Shaw’s  thought  and  speech  are  never  divorced 
from  “people  in  life.” 

"He  learned  his  art  as  a  dramatist  by  standing  on  a 
soap  box  in  Clapham  Common  and  making  people  listen 
to  him  talk  of  the  ills  of  the  world,"  Mr.  Brown  conclud¬ 
ed.  "His  plays,  once  we  allow  themn  to  be  played  with 
that  kind  of  energy,  clarity  and  passion,  will  also  draw  a 
crowd." 


Helen  Dudar  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Arts  and 
Leisure. 


And  they’re  finding,  in  360  banking 
offices  in  14  countries  worldwide, 
specialists  they  can  really  talk  to. 

Over  60  years  experience  is  integrated 
into  our  customized  approach  to  banking. 
That’s  why  we’re  the  bank  that  grants 
more  loans  than  any  other  bank  in  Israel. 
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top  50  banks  in  profitability. 

And  that's  something  to  talk  about. 
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However  you  pronounce  our  name,  we’re 
the  Bank  to  talk  to. 
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,  .By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


RESIDENTS  stiH  call  it  “the 
camp,”  but  the  attractive  homes  lin¬ 
ing  the  broad  .streets  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  comfortable  middle-class 
suburb  in  ai)y  country. 

Remains;  of  the  refugee  camp  out¬ 
side  Limasol  in  which  3,500  Greek 
Cypriots  livpd  for  years  after  Cyprus 
was  partitioned  in  1074  still  stand  at 
one  end  of  the  new  neighbourhood 
of  Kdosy  —  wooden  shacks  and 
communal  showers  spaced  out 
among  the  olive  trees  on  a  slope 
near  the  sea  —  a/i  almost  exact 
replica  of  an  .  Israeli  ma'abara,  the 
new-immigrant  camp  of  the  ’50s.  In 
the  past  five  years,  nearly  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  have  moved  into  the  new 
housing,  which  reminds  an  Israeli 
not  of  the  shfkunim  which  replaced 
the  ma’abarot.  but  of  Arad. 

Unlike  the  Palestinian  refugees 
who  remained  in  camps  for  decades 
—  a  reminder  to  the  world  and 
themselves  that  their  land  had  been 
.  lost  -  the  150,000-200,000  Greek 
1  Cypriot  refugees,  a  third'  of  the 
island's  total  population,  have  been 
resettled  by  the  government  and  in¬ 


tegrated.  into  the  remarkable 
economic  boom  the  Greek  sector  of 
Cyprus  has  experienced  since  parti¬ 
tion. 

“What  did  the  Palestinians 
achieve  by  keeping  their  refugees  in 
camps?”  asks  Christos  Artemious, 
head  of  the  Public  Committee  for 
■Refugees  in  Nicosia,  the  capital, 
“We  followed  a  different  way  — • 
seeing  that  everybody  had  a  house 
and  a  job,  in  order  to  rehabilitate 
the  refugees  and  the  economy.'* 

When  the  island  was  divided, 
almost  70  per  cent  of  its  economic 
resources  lay  within  the  sector  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Turkish  Cypriots  in 
the  north  —  the  prime  agricultural 
areas,  virtually  ail  tourism  hotels 
and  industrial  areas  and  the  princi¬ 
ple  port  at  Famagusta.  Most  of 
these  facilities  were  owned  by 
Greek  Cypriots,  who  constituted 
some  80  per  cent  of  the  island’s  pop¬ 
ulation. 

IN  THE  Turkish  sector,  relatively 
little  new  infrastructure  has  been 
added  in  the  nine  years  since  parti¬ 


tion  and  per  capita  income  has  fal¬ 
len  sharply,  in  part  because 
mainland  Turkey,  whose  currency  is 
used  in  Turkish  Cyprus,  has  been 
suffering' high- inflation. 

.  However,  the  enterprising  Greek 
Cypriots  turned  disaster  into  oppor¬ 
tunity.  “Instead  of  emphasizing 
welfare  payments  for  the  refugees, 
we  searched  for  ways  to  reactivate 
the  economy,  and  put  them  on  their 
feet,”  says  an  official  in  the  Finance 
Ministry. 

.  Hotel  owners  and  manufacturers 
from  the  north  who  had  lost  their 
property  were  offered  generous 
loans-  and  tax  incentives  to  begin 
anew  in  the  south.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  labour-intensive  industry 
and  unemployment  in  the  south  fell 
from  35  per  cent  the  year  after  par¬ 
tition  to  1.5  per  cent  two  years  later. 

With  virtually  no  tourist  hotels  in 
their,  sector.,  the  Greek  Cypriots 
created  a  thriving  tourism  industry 
from  scratch,  developing  resorts  on 
empty  beaches  in  the  south-east  of 
the  island  and  at  Limasol.  Today, 
there  are  25,000  tourism  beds  in  the 


Famagusta. ..Most  of  tbe  tourist  facilities  were  owned  by  Greek  Cypriots. 


Greek  sector,  close  to  twice  the 
number  lost  in  1974. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  refugees 
were  farmers,  but  only  15  per  cent 
farm  today.  The  rest  are  working  in 
industry  or  services. 

CLIMBING  the  minareL  of  the  tal¬ 
lest  mosque  on  the  Turkish  side  of 
Nicosia,  one  can  see  the  dramatic 
difference  in  the  development  of 


the  two  sectors  since  partition.  On 
the  Turkish  side  is  a  low  carpet  of 
buildings  rarely  rising  above  four 
storeys  and  without  a  single  hotel  of 
international  standard.  The  Greek 
side  is  vibrant  with  high-rise 
buildings,  construction  cranes  and 
modern  hotels  and  offices. 

The  GNP  in  the  Greek  sector  has 
increased  10  per  cent  annually  in 
most  years  since  partition,  and  the 


per  capita  income  this  year  is 
54,120.  compared  with  51.800  in  the 
Turkish  sector. 

Close-up,  the  most  impressive 
aspect  of  (he  Greek  Cypriot 
recovery  is  the  integration  of  the 
refugees.  In  addition  to  supplying 
modest  new  apartments  rent  free  to 
those  totally  destitute,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  successfully  made  active 
partners  in  their  own  rehabilitation 


of  refugees  with  even  small  amounts 
of  capital.  They  supply  them  with 
free  plots  and  two-thirds  of  the 
building  cost  if  they  put  up  the 
remaining  third  and  build  the  apart¬ 
ments  themselves,  o'  with  their  own 
contractor!!. 

By  being  integrated  so  well,  the 
refugees  may  in  lime  come  to  lose 
the  desire  —  at  present  powerful  — 
to  return  (o  the  homes  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  in  the  north.  This 
is  a  serious  political  risk  for  the 
Greek  Cypriot  authorities,  who 
have  made  reunification  of  the 
island  and  the  right  of  refugees  to 
return  to  their  properly  a  central 
demand. 

However,  the  refugee  authorities 
and  the  refugees  themselves  deny 
that  such  a  weakening  of  resolve  is 
likely. 

Outside  a  nearly-completed 
house  in  (he  former  refugee  camp  of 
Kolosy,  29-year-old  Polvdoros 
Panayiotes  said  he  and  his  five 
brothers  and  parents  would 
abandon  their  comfortable  new  life 
instantly  if  they  could  return  to  (heir 
farmhouse  in  the  Kyrenia  district  in 
(he  north.  Asked  whether  he  had  a 
picture  of  it.  Panayiotes,  now  a 
truck  driver,  suddenly  lowered  his 
head  and  began  weeping. 

“We  had  no  time  to  bring  our 
photographs.  We  just  locked  the 
door  and  went.  But  we  will  never 
forget," 

Says  refugee  leader  Artemious: 
“The  memory  of  our  ancestral 
homes  is  passed  on  to  every  child 
within  the  family.  It  will  always  be 
part  of  their  lives.’’ 


Time  for  roses 


GARDENER’S  CORNER  /  Walter  Frank! 


DECEMBER  is  tbe  best  month  for 
rose  planting  in  Israel.  Bare-root 
roses  of  all  kinds,  producing  blooms 
in  a  variety  of  colours,  are  available 
at  nurseries.  For  a  small  quantity  of 
roses,  to  complete  your  home  gar¬ 
den  collection  or  to  replace  some 
not  doing  well,  buy  at  any  local 
nursery,  but  for  large  quantities, 
you  will  be  better  off  going  to  one  of 
the  many  rose-nurseries  where  a 
rose  specialist  will  be  at  hand  to  give 
you  advice.  The  third  edition  of  the 
Green  Pages  (Dapim  Yerukim)  lists 
17  rose-growing  nurseries.  (This 
guide  is  published  by  Green  Pages 
Ltd.  Tel  Aviv,  P.O.B.  6092,  phone 
03-263378. 

Many  people  ask  me  whether  one 
can  plant  roses  in  a  container  and 
grow  them  on  a  roof  or  a  balcony. 
My  answer  is  an  emphatic  “yes.”  It 
is  necessary  to  prepare  a  big  enough 
container,  a  medium  of  rich  soil  and 
.  to  choose  some  of  the  lovely  bloom¬ 
ing  miniature  species.  Roses  require 
a  Tot  of  sunshine  and  regular  care, 
but  every  self-grown  rose  will  com¬ 
pensate  you  for  your  time  and  ef¬ 
fort. 

The  rose  family  is  the  most 
“aristocratic”  plant  family.  It  com¬ 
prises  of  some  90  genera,  and  its 
members  include  the  apple,  pear, 
quince,  plum,  peach,  cherry, 
apricot,  raspberry,  blackberry  and 
strawberry,  as  well  as  cotoneaster, 
pyracantha  and  many  other  shrubs 
and  flowers. 

Planting.  For  best  results,  prepare 
planting  holes  carefully  days  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Some  professional  growers 
prepare  the  plant  holes  weeks 
before  the  actual  planting.  Why?  To 
give  that  all-important  good  start 
in  life. 


Rose  roots  sometimes  reach  a 
depth  of  about  one  metre  and 
therefore  need  a  well-dug  and  richly 
manured  plant  hole.  If  the  soil  in 
your  garden  seems  to  be  poor,  buy  a 
ready  soil-mix  from  a  seed  shop  or  a 
nursery.  This  ready  mix  mostly  con¬ 
tains  red  soil,  compost,  peat,  perlite 


and  tuff  hagolan.  Recently  some  also 
include  osmocote,  a  slow- re  lease 
general  fertilizer. 

Plant  roses  only  when  weather 
and  the  ground  are  suitable.  It  is  not 
fair  to  plant  roses  in  water-logged  or 
frozen  ground.  Better  wait  a  few 
days.  If  you  have  already  bought 


TOUR  VA'ALEH 
WZ.O.  Aliya  and  Absorption  Dapr. 
invites  Visitors  from  Abroad 
to  an  evening  of 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


on  all  aspects  of  living  and  banking  In  Israel 
tonight.  Decamber  5,  at  9  p.m..  at  tha  Plaza  Hotel,  Jerusalem. 
—  Refreshments  — 

Documentary  film  (English  dialogue) 

—  Admission  Free  — 
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Clal  Centre.  Jerusalem 


rose  saplings  and  the  weather 
changes  suddenly  from  fair  to  heavy 
rain,  store  the  plants  temporarily  by 
putting  them  close  together  in  a 
large  carton,  covering  their  roots 
with  a  thick  layer  of  moist  sand. 
Press  the  sand  down  so  that  the 
roots  will  not  dry  out.  Carefully 
kept  in  this  way,  roses  can  wait  a 
fortnight  unto  the  weather  becomes 
fair  again  and  the  ground  workable. 

Be  sure  to  make  the  planting 
holes  deep  enough  and  wide 
enough.  Fill  them  partly  with  the 
above-mentioned  soil  mix  or  any 
other  organic  matter.  Leave  enough 
space  .for  the  sapling,  just  so  deep 
that  after  planting  die  junction  of 
slock  and  scion  —  a  thickened  point 
on  the  main  stem  —  is  just  covered: 
this  is  the  weakest  point  of  the 
plant,  and  it  needs  protection. 

The  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be 
rather  higher  in  the  centre,  so  that 
the  roots  may  point  downwards  and 
spread  out  evenly  in  a  natural  way 
without  cramping.  It  is  always 
worthwhile  to  cover  the  spread 
roots  with  a  light,  sandy  soil  or  ver- 
miculite.  A  50:50  mixture  of  peat 
and  perlite  may  also  be  used  to 
cover  the  roots.  Then  the  dug-out 
soil  from  the  plant  hole  may  follow 
until  the  hole  is  filled  up,  and  the 
rose  plant  stands  erect.  Remember 
that  the  level  of  the  soil  should  just 
come  above  the  lop  of  the  root  stock 
with  the  thickened  grafting  point 
slightly  covered. 

Classification.  The  development 
of  modern  roses  began  early  in  the 
past  century,  after  three  species 
made  their  way  to  Europe  from 
China:  the  pink  Rosa  sinensis  or 

Rosa  indica;  the  red  Rosa  semper- 
virens  and  the  yellow  tea  rose  ( Rosa 
odorata ).  The  most  common  rose 
groups  are  hybrid  tea,  polyantha, 
floribunda,  miniatures  and  climbing 
roses. 


Hybrid  tea  roses.  If  you  want  a 
rose  bush  on  which  each  flower  will 
be  a  thing  of  beauty,  then  choose  a 
hybrid  tea.  In  this  group  you  will 
find  the  largest  blooms,  the 
strongest  fragrance  and  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  fullness  and  shape  associated 
with  the  modern  rose.  Many  new 
varieties  appear  every  year,  created 
by  numerous  rose  breeders  around 
the  world.  Hybrid  tea  roses  are  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  roses.  Their 
name  comes  from  their  tea-like 
scent.  Frenchman  Pierre  Guilot 
raised  the  first  hybrid  tea  rose,  a  red 
one.  about  100  years  ago  and  called 
it  La  France. " 

Poly  Hatha  roses  were  developed 
from  Rosa  multiftora,  which  came 
from  the  Far  East  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  These  dwarf  roses  have  small 
flowers  without  remarkable  scent, 
but  their  blooms  are  long-lasting. 
About  100,000  polyantha  roses  have 
been  planted  by  municipal  gar¬ 
deners  in  all  parts  of  Jerusalem. 

Floribunda  roses:  A  Dane  named 
Poulsen  crossed  polyanthas  with 
hybrid  teas  and  so  created  the  first 


floribunda  rose  in  1924.  This  is  an 
ideal  bedding  rose,  which  gains  in 
popularity  from  year  (o  year.  The 
flowers  appear  in  large  clusters,  but 
generally  the  flower  form  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  hybrid  tea. 

Miniature  roses  are  used  for  edg¬ 
ing  and  as  pot  flowers.  In  Israel, 
miniatures  also  appear  frequently  in 
flower  arrangements  and  are  used 
for  bridal  bouquets. 

(Timbers  are  a  variety  with  tali, 
stiff  stems  and  many  flowers.  They 
generally  (lower  in  early  spring  (well 
ahead  of  all  other  roses)  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  for  a  long  time,  but 
in  contrast  to  other  species,  they- 
flower  only  once  a  year. 

Planting  lectures.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  roses  may  gain  some 
practical  advice  by  attending 
planting  lessons,  to  be  provided  by 
Amos  Rosenthal,  director  of  the 
Maurice  Wohl  National  Rosarium 
near  the  Knesset,  in  that  rose  gar¬ 
den  on  December  20  and  21.  The 
lectures  will  be  given  both  days  at 
10  a.m.  and  at  3  p.m.  If  the  weather 
is  very  bad,  the  lectures  will  be  post- 


poned  to  the  following  Tuesday  and 
Wesdnesday  at  the  same  lime. 

Potatoes,  (n  December  and 
January  these  valuable  tubers  may 
be  sown  in  light  and  medium  soils, 
imagine  life  without  potatoes  —  no 
chips,  no  potato  salad,  no  mashed 
potatos  or  potato  soup,  and  no 
baked  potatoes  on  a  cold  winter's 
day.  Is  there  any  other  vegetable 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  life? 

This  column  has  several  times 
recommended  growing  potatoes  in 
sacks.  This  can  be  done  even  by 
these  who  have  no  garden.  And 
what  about  growing  potatoes 
without  any  soil  at  all?  Yes,  you  can 
grow  potatoes  hydroponically  (soil¬ 
less)  in  water,  or  grave)  culture  or  in 
vermiculite.  But  did  you  ever  hear 
about  potato  growing  without  a  gar¬ 
den.  without  hydroponic  or  sack- 
culture  equipment,  without  working 
tools  and  even  without  a  drop  of 
water.?  Here  is  a  “potato  growing 
miracle  invented  by  Fred  Loads,  a 
British  horticulturist  from  Norfolk: 

Take  about  one  kilo  of  old 
potatoes  and  place  them  on  a  shelf 
or  on  a  window  sill  in  your  kitchen. 


exposed  to  air  and  some  light.  In  a 
couple  of  weeks,  they  will  start  to 
sprout  and  produce  strong  purple 
shoots.  The  only  attention  they  re¬ 
quire  is  to  be  kept  free  of  insects. 
This  can  be  done  by  spraying  with 
an  insecticide  outdoors,  somewhere 
on  the  open  balcony  or  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Any  tubers  showing  symptoms 
of  decay  should  be  removed. 

When  the  sprouts  have  grown 
about  (-2  cm.  long,  pul  the  tubers  3- 
4  cm.  apart  in  a  large  carton  filled 
with  dry  peal  (  kabul  in  Hebrew). 
See  to  it  that  the  potatoes  are  being 
completely  covered  by  the  peat. 
Then  store  the  box  in  a  dry,  dark 
place  and  simply  leave  them  un¬ 
touched  for  several  weeks.  They 
need  no  watering. 

What  actually  happens  is  that  sm¬ 
all  tubers,  about  ping-pong  ball  size 
and  smaller,  will  be  produced  on  the 
old  mother  tubers.  They  taste  like 
ordinary  fresh  potatoes  and  oily 
need  to  be  cleaned  by  a  soft  doth  or 
brush  before  cooking.  It’s  the  sap 
and  the  stored  nutrients  from  the 
mother  tuber  (hat  produces  the  new 
potatoes.  Want  to  try  it? 


JERUSALEM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

—  Antonio  J Macro  conducting:  with  Nina  Flyer, 
cello  fJerasakni  Theatre.  November  30).  Badi: 
Braude ahorg  Cowcerto  No.  1:  BacdmW:  CeDo 
Concerto  in  B-Har  major;  Moon:  Symphony 
No.  36.1a  C  major 

ANTONIO  JANIGRO,  known  to  us 
as  a  cellist  and  as  leader  of  the 
famous  Solisti  di  Zagreb,  returned 
to  Israel  after  an  absence  of  17  years 
to  direct  the  Jerusalem  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  his  Bach  to  Mozart 
series.  His  sound  and  solid 
musicianship  was  apparent  in  bis 
unstrained  direction  and  the  fresh 
and  lively  sound  or  the  orchestra. 

The  solo  parts  of  the  Branden¬ 
burg  Concerto  were  in  capable 
hands.  Rima  Kaminkovsky  (violin), 
George  and  Mina  Haas  (oboes), 
Richard' Paley  (bassoon)  and  horns 
Stephen  Multer  and  Joseph  Miron 

—  who  had  to  master  particularly 
demanding  parts  and  acquitted 
themselves  almost  unfailingly  — 
cooperated  well  with  the  orchestra. 
An  alert  and  refreshingly  un¬ 
sophisticated  performance  resulted 


Welcome  return 


MUSIC  /  Yohanan  Boehm 


from  the  unity  of  minds  and  inten¬ 
tions. 

The  “Linz”  Symphony,  com¬ 
posed  incredibly,  within  a  few  days, 
is  one  of  Mozart’s  most  inventive 
and  cheerful  orchestral  works. 

Janigro  led  the  orchestra  in  an  ap¬ 
propriately  bright  and  sunny  in¬ 
terpretation,  which  partly  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  lingering  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Boccherini  concerto. 

An  inadequate  instrument  may 
account  for  the  small  and  bland 
tone  of  the  cello,  but  the  over 
cautious  way  in  which  Nina  Flyer 
approached  the  execution  of  aii  the 
phrases  resulted  in  clean  intonation. 


but  forced  the  conductor  perpetual¬ 
ly  to  hold  the  orchestra  back  in 
tempo  and  in  dynamics,  in  order  to 
stay  with  the  soloist.  The  not  too  in¬ 
genious  music  thus  dragged  all  the 
time,  causing  boredom  and  an¬ 
noyance  to  the  discriminating, 
listener;  since  no  personal  in¬ 
terpretation  or  active  show  of  per¬ 
sonality  was  allowed  to  emerge. 

One  would  gladly  have  accepted 
a  bit  of  daring  in  the  execution  — 
even  if  it  resulted  in  the  occasional 

impurity. 

As  it  was,  -this  performance  was 
impersonal  and  dull. 

THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  BAND, 


conducted  by  Prof.  Jimmy 
Reynolds,  will  give  a  concert  at  Tel 
Aviv's  Beit  Hamoreh  on  December 
7  at  5  p.m.  The  band  includes  some 
75  young  musicians  chosen  from 
about  20  localities.  It  meets  two  or 
three  times  a  year  for  intensive 
practice  and  this  concert  will  follow 
a  four-day  rehearsal  seminar.  The 
National  Youth  Band  was  set  up  six 
years  ago,  on  outgrowth  of  a 
workshop  organized  by  the  Music 
Foundation  of  Chicago.  Invitations 
to  the  concert  can  be  ordered  at  the 

Omanut  La’am  office  in  Tel  Aviv 
tTel.  03-295869)  and  at  Matan  in 
Jerusalem  (02-225436). 


Inbal  Dance  Theatre 

presents 

Moroccan  Wedding 

Choreography:  Rina  Sharet 

Monday,  December  5, 8.00  p.m.,  Neveh  Zedek  Theatre  Centre 

Tickets: 

Caste!.  Tel.  444725:  ar  other  ticker  agencies  and  et  the  Inbal  Theatre.  Tel.  653711. 
652758. 


TOUR  VA'ALEH 

<  W.Z.O.  Aliyah  and  Absorption  Dept. 

INVITES  VISITORS  FROM  ABROAD  TO  COME  ON 
A  ONE  DAY  TRIP  TO 

ffllffim.  BAT.fl.KK 

Departing  from  Tel  Aviv  on  Wednesday,  December  7 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  trip  but  the  sum  of  IS  300  per  person  will  be 
collected  to  cover  the  cost  of  buffet  luncheon  at  a  Moshav. 

For  registration  and  further  details,  call: 

03-258311.  ext.  28.  or  03-266842 
Registration  hours:  Daily.  8  a.m.-l  p.m. 

(except  Saturdays  and  Holidays). 

Registration  closes:  Tue..  December  6,  12  noon. _ 


Tour  Va'aleh 

W.Z.O.  Aliyah  and 
Absorption  Dept. 

Invite  all  visitors  to  a 

One-Day  Hanukka  Trip 
to 

Jerusalem  &  Gush  Etzion 
onThur.,  December  8, 1983 
Come  and  ask  all  your 
aliyah  questions! 

For  further  details  and 
registration 
call:  02-246522 
02-241222,  ext  346 
8  a.m.- 3  p.m. 

Free 

Places  limited 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.0U  Huuk\  House 

9-30  Oidcn ante  Icarus  (jwit  2J 
10.00  Meeting  with  a  Cartoonist 
102?  Helm  KdlrT  in  her  6tor> 

IS  O)  Surprise  Train 
1525  Touch 

i?.4J  hillmv  Me  -  English  for  Adults 
16.00  The  Jlcan  (part  M) 

16.25  Sumsum  Street 

I7.nri  A  New  Evening  —  live  maguane 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

1 1 Jo  L  igbiing  of  the  Mb  Hanukko  Candle 
17.40  Meeting  with  the  Fame  actors 
IX  lu  Friendly  Sketches 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

IX..U)  Non  roundup 
18.32  Sports 

19.27  Pnierammc  Trailer 

14.30  New* 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
30.00  with  j  news  roundup 
3)03  Lighting  of  the  6ih  Hanukka  Candle 
by  Micha  Perry 

Ml.  ID  The  I  jive  Boat:  The  Family  Plan 
(part  2} 

-1.00  Mahal  Newsreel 

21.311  Taxi  comedy  series:  Tuny  and 

Brian 

21.55  This  is  the  Time 

21.4$  Strangers  --  British  suspense  series 

"4urrinp  i>tin  Henderson.  Dennis  Blanch. 

Fiona  Mulllsim  and  Mark  McManus:  The 

Moscow  Subway  Murders 

21.35  New* 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17  JO  Cannons  18.00  French  Hour  IS  JO 
(JTV  3 )  Vatic  House  on  the  Prairie  19.00 
N«ws  in  French  |4.30  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  m  \rahic  20.30  Benson  21.10 
Nancy  Arinr  22.00  News  in  English  22.(5 
The  A -Team 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Musical  Cock 

7.07  Hcrtcl:  Trumpet  Concerto  iMaurice 
Andre):  Karl  Abel;  Sinfonia  No.3:  Bach: 
Trio  Sonata  in  C  major:  Rachmaninoff: 
Corelli  Variations  (Lazate  Berman): 
Tchaikovsky;  The  Storm  Overture; 
Janacefc  Suite  for  Siring  Orchestra;  Saint- 
Saent  Clarinet  Sonata.  Op.I67i  Villa- 
Lobus:  Bachianas  Brasileiros  No.l: 
Auhen  Lu  muettc  di  Portici.  overture; 
Faure:  Violin  Sonata  No.l.  Op. 1 3 
(Zukerman.  Ncikrug):  Clementi:  Sinfonia 
No.4;  Havdn:  Quartet.  Op.50.  No.2 
(Tokvot:  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.4 
(Jovhum):  Brahms:  Piano  Quintet  in  F 
minor  iSerkln.  Busch) 

IhJrt  The  Jerusalem  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Antonio  Janigro  conducting; 
With  Nina  Fiver,  cello  —  Bach:  Branden¬ 
burg  Concerto  No.l;  Boccherini:  Cello 
Concerto  on  B-fldt  major;  Mozart: 
Symphony  No.Jb.  K.425.  Linz 
18.00  Musica  Viva  —  From  the  inters 
national  Composers  Rostrum  - 
Korohudo  Muheri  (Japan):  Betzfia; 
Teresa  RiUdahl  (Norway):  Symphony 
No.J  ‘  - 

11.05  Musical  Guide 
2B.WI  Roszinkes  mil  Mnndlen,  songs  in 
Yiddish  .  _  ‘  _  . 

■*0  *0  Dvorak:  Trio.  Op.90,  Dumky; 
C turnin'  VValU.cs.  Nocftirn*.  Mon*** 
I  Dana  Tai  Son.  First  Prize  Warsaw  19*0); 
The  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Krystoff 
Penderecki  conducting  --  Penderecki- 
Cello  Concerto  (Rostropovich); 
Shostakovich:  Symphony  No.14  (Galina 
Vvshnevskjyu.  IJiffliler  PelkolT) 
liflO  Chopin  in  Paris  (part  I,  repeal) 

(ML  10  Haydn:  Missu  brevis;  Bach: 
Mapnifieal 


First  Programme 

7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 

8.05  Puss  in  Sandals 

0.05  Morning  Slur  —  Julie  Andrews 

10. 10  All  Shades  of  ihe  Network 
12.05  Open  Line  —  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday  —  news  commentary,  music 

14.10  Matters  of  {merest 
1b.  10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 

17.30  Of  Men  and  Figures 

18,05  Am  Yisrori  Hai  —  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  the  Diaspora 
IK.4J  Today  in  Sport 
IK. 55  Lightme  oflhefith  Hanukka  Candle 
(4.05  Today  --  radio  newsreel 
I9.3H  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.05  Caniorial  Music 
22.05  Folksongs 

23.05  Authors,  poets  tmd  musicians  make 
a  Hanukka  anthology 


Second  Programme 

h.03  Programmes  for  dim 

7.30  Livhi  Classical  Music  -  Works  by 

Offenbach,  Vmldi,  Michael  Haydnond 

others 

9  30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
10,05  Encounter  —  live  family  magazine 
i  t  .  10  Poets’  songs-  - 
H..M)  Education  for  all 
12.05  Sephardi  songs 
13.00-Neivs  in  English 
“13.30  News,  in  French 
14.05  Children's  programmes 
15.51  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  The  .Road  lo  Jerusalem  (repeat) 
17.13  Jewish  Ideas 
J7.2II  Everyman's  University 
IX.05  Afternoon  Classics 
IK.55  Lighting  of  the  6th  Hanukka  Candle 
IK.47  Bible  'Reading  -  Chronicles  If, 

25:15-2*  .  _ 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  ol  uk 
Week  . 


14.30  Programmes  for  OJim 
22.05  Talks  on  hahiduc  matters 
23.05  fustics  in  Spain. 

Army 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air 
7.07.  “707”  with  Alex  Anski 
8.05  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Righi  Now  —  with  Michael 
Handelsaltz 

11.05  Israeli  Winter  —  with  Eli  Yisraeii 
13.05  Two  Hours 

15,05  What's  Wrong?  —  wiih  Erez  Tal 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

16.55  Lighting  uf  the  6th  Hanukka  Candle 

17.05-Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Army  und  Defence  Magazine 

194)5  Music  Today  r1  music  magazine 

20.05  Israeli  Rock 

21.00  Mabai  —  TV  Newsred 

21.35  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  Literary  Salon  (repeat) 

00.05  Nit-ht  Birds  —  songs,  chat 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7.  » 

Eden:  The  Centos;  Edison:  Revenge  of  the 
Ninja:  Hnbtrah:  Trading  Places  4,6AS,  9; 
Rfir:  Short  Romance;  Mitchell:  Class 7. 9: 
Orion:  -Le  Chois  des  Andes  4,  6.45.  9; 
Oran:  Twilight  Zone  7. 9;  Superman  HI  at 
4;  Bamhinn  In  Egypt  10-30  a.m.;  Ron: 
Another  Way:  Smadar:  Officer  and 
Gentleman  7.  9.15;  E.T.  10.30.  IJ0. 
Blnycnei  tla’umn:  Murderous  .  Summer 
0.45.  9.15:  Cinema  One;  Wizard  of  Oz 
4.30:  Final*  6:  Paper  Moon  7,30;  West 
Side  Story  9,30:  Gnettattcgne:  A  Bout  de 
Souffle  9^30 


TEL  AVIV  4 JO,  7.IS,  9J0 
Alleoby:  Revenge  of  ihe  Ninja;  Beo- 
YeMa:  Lone  Wolf  Macquadc:  Cben  1: 
Trading  Places  4.30.  7,  9.30:  Chen  2:  Of¬ 
ficer  and  fienilcrnan  4  JO,  7.  9.40;  Si  or 
Ware  11  a.m.;  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful 
Lamp  4.30:  Chen  3:  Blue  Thunder  4.30.  7. 
9. .10:  Empire  Strikes  Back  I)  a.m.:  Chea 
4:  Cannery  Rmv  4.30.  7.05.  9.30;  Life  of 
Brijnll.  2:  Cben  5:  Psycho  II  4.30,  7.05. 
9.35:  Return  of  the  Jedi  II.  2;  Cinema 
One:  Night  of  the  Juggler.  Dekel: 
Gabriels  7.15.  9.30;  Drfv*-I»:  Bud  Dugan 
Returns 9.30;  Superman  HI  5.30. 7. 15:  Sex 
film,  midnight:  Briber:  New  York  Nights: 
Gat;  I  Love  You  Carmen;  Gordon: 
Damnn  4 JO.  7.  9.30;  Hod:  Baby  Love 
4.30.  7. 30.  9.30;  Lev  f:  Local  Hero  1.30. 
4.30. 7.15. 9  30;  Le*  II:  The  Way  We  Were 
f.30. 4.30,  7.15. 9.30;  Lloor:  Le  Choi*  d» 
■Amin  7.  9.30;  Annie  4 JO;  Maxim:  Ar- 
tisiim  in  the  Army  4.30. 1  15. 9.30.  Fighter 
laur.  Sun.  !  i  Aiii.:  Mograbi:  War  Games 
4.3U.  9.30;  Orly;  Deudlv  Summer  4.15,  7. 
u. .30.  Paris:  Naein  10.  12.  Z  4.  7.J5.  9.J0; 
Peer:  Mem  Christmas  Mr.  Lawrence: 
Shshaf:  Flu^h  Dance;  Tcfaelet:  My 
Favourite  Year;  Td  Avb  Museum:  Yol; 
Zafdu;  T«i  P^gin  Again:  Studio:  Class 
7.15,  9.30;  Tom  Sawyer  4.30;  Giss: 
.Patagonia  Rebels  6.  8.  9,?U 


HAIFA  4.  MS  9 

Amphitheatre:  Annie  It. 4;  Piranha  11  Fly¬ 
ing  Killers  6.45.  9;  Atman:  Twilight  Zone; 
Atzmou:  Lone  Wolf;  Chen:  Flash  [fence; 
Gator;  Force  Ten  at  Nuvjirone  10,  2.  6; 
Porkv's  Games  12.  4.  B:  Moriah: 
Breathless  6.45.  9;  Drab.'  Man  From 
5m>wi  River;  Orion:  Flaming  Touch  h 
nun-. top:  Oriy:  Local  Hero  6.45. 9;  Peter 
Pan  4;  Pew:  Merry  Christmas  Mr. 
JjMrcncc;  Ren;  t  'p  Your  Anchor;  Sfanrit; 
To  Begin  Again  6.45,  9:  French  Oritur*] 
Centre:  Lcs  Demoiselles  de  Rochefort 
9.30. 


RAMAT  GAN 

Aram:  I  I.-wc  You  Carmen  7.15.  9.30; 
Bedknoh*  and  Broomsticks  4:  LUy: 
MA.SH  7.15.  9.30:  Oasis;  Trading 
Places  4.  7.  V  3H:  Ordea:  Baby  Love  7.J5. 
9.30:  Boy  Takes  Girl  4;  Rumat  Gau: 
War  Game*.  7.15.  9  30 

HERZLfYA 

Da  rid:  Class  7.15.  9.30;  TlTcret:  Blue 
Thunder  7.15.  9.30 

HOLO.N 

Migdai;  Yanks  7.  9.30;  Herbie  Goes 
Bananas  4.  Savoy:  Return  of  the  Jedi  4. 
7.15.  V.JU 


WHAT'S  ON 

Notices  in  the  feature  are  charged  at 
15339  per  line  including  VAT;  insertion 
every  day  costs  IS6659  including  VAT. 
per  month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all  recognized 
advertising  agents. 

Jerusalem 

MLSEt'MS 

Israel  Mnwtun.  Oprnug  Exhibition  (6,12  ill  8 
p.m.):  (iahi  Klasmer.  Paintings  Continuing 
ExhibiiioHii  Tom  Sddmun  Freud,  Illustrator 
of  children's  hooks  from  the  1920‘s;  Scraps, 
shotting  use  of  scrap*  for  theatre  sets  and 
greeting  earth..  Miriam  Neiger.  Haunted  En* 
vininmenis:  Memphis  Milana.  Furniture  and 
Accessories;  Michael  Druks.  Projection  on 
Photographic  Situations;  David  Bombeijj  in 
Palestine  1923-1927;  Moriu  Oppenheim,  First 
Jewish  Painter;  Tip  uf  the  Iceberg  No.  2;  Per¬ 
manent  Collection  of  Juduica,  Art. 
Archaeoloey  and  CiMiieinporury  Israeli  Art. 
Rockefeller  Museum:  Kudc>h  Borne  a.  Judean 
Kingdom  fortress;  Ksptoring  the  Past  (for 
children)  at  Paley  Centre. 


Visiting  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  Al  It  and 
4.  ’•  AninioJs."  Hanukka  play  Tor  children.  II; 
Guided  lour  in  English.  3:  Guided  tour  of 
Arch  coins »  Galleries.  4:  Story  telling  hour  for 
children  7.0 1 in  English/,  ft  Theatre.  “»e 
Who  Were  the  Beautiful."  with  Scarlet 
Harlcts. 

CONDUCTED  TOl'RS 
HAD  ASS  AH  --  Guided  lour  of  all  insullj- 
. i ions  »  Hourly  lours  al  Kiryai  Hadussah  and 
Hadassah  Ml.  Scopus.  #  information,  resena- 
linns:  (i2-tifi333.  02-42n27|. 

Hebrew  I'ntierebv: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  1 1  a.m.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  U  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  ihe 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details  Td.  02-XS28I9 

Anerinn  Mizrariu  Women,  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  S  Aikalji  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
H99221 

Tel  Aviv 

MVSU'MS  . , 

Tel  Asiv  Museum.  EtUbhkxtf:  Pins  L  olicction. 
(  himstf  and  Japanese  Painimgs  and  Prims: 
him-  l.cii«x*dorf.  Israeli  fashion  designer: 
Micha  Kirriincr.  photographs;  Zvt  GoMaem, 
Structure  and  Super-tructure  (Helena  Rubm- 
htein  Pavilioni:  Classical  Painting  in  17th  and 
JXth  centuries;  impressionism  and  Posl- 
Iniprc-Kionisnv.  Twentieth  Century  Art;  Israeli 
Art.  Visiimit  Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-10.  Fr. 
closed.  Sat."  I«V2;  7-10.  Helena  Rubinstein 
Korin nr  Sun.-Thur.  9-1.  5*9.  Fr.  dosed.  Sal, 

1 0-2. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  Ylbnchi  Wont*-  Free  Morning 
Tours  -  Tel  AWv.  Td.  220187.  243J06 
VWZO:  To  visit  our  projects  coll  Tel  Aviv, 
H29.W;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  N  A’ A  MAT.  Morning 
lours,  ('.ill  Tor  reservations:  Td  Aviv,  256096. 

Haifa 

Mot's  Or  in  Haifa,  tin!  M-640840. 
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AFTER  ALL  YOU  HAVE  INVESTED 

IN  YOUR  CARGO, 

YOU  CANT  AFFORD  LESS  THAN 

EL-AL  CARGO 


Only  with  EI-AI  Cargo  -  Size,  shape  and 
cargo  type-no  problem 

All  cargo  types—  EI-AI  Cargo  carries  electronic  equipment. 


All  cargo  types—  EI-AI  Cargo  carries  electronic  equipment. 

raw  materials,  cars,  agricultural  produce, 
textiles,  and  just  about  everything  else. 
Tender,  loving  care —  Personal  treatment  for  every 

customer;  correct  handling  of  every 
piece  of  cargo. 

Any  size  or  shape—  one  piece  items  from  1  kg.  to  1 30  tons. 

tall  items  and  materials  requiring  special 
handling.  EI-AI  makes  special  freight 
flights  on  request. 


is; 
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Direct  only  -  to  and  from  anywhere 
-  Only  with  EI-AI  Cargo 

20  flights  daily—  everyday  there  are  20  direct  EI-AI  cargo 


Direct  means  fast — 


everyday  there  are  20  direct  EI-AI  cargo- 
carrying  flights  -  no  intermediate 
reloading.  And.  a  daily  Jumbo  freight  flight, 
your  cargo  reaches  its  destination  direct 
and  fast.  No  bouncing  around  in  trucks, 
etc. 


Worth  more,  costs  less  ^  ; 
-  Only  with  EI-AI  Cargo 

Lower  rates'  —  Compare  the  cost  of  flying 
agricultural  produce,  raw 
materials,  highly  compressible 
freight,  or  cars,  by  EI-AI  with  the 
competition's  rates.  You’ll  find  that 
EI-AI  Cargo  is  not  only  better,  but 
cheaper. 


U  1  ]  ]}  0  T] 
CARGO 


EI-AI  Branches  Overseas: 


•  EI-AI  Cargo  rates  are  fixed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Export 
Institute. 

Contact  your  forwarding  agent  or 
one  of  the  EL-AI  Cargo  offices: 

Tel  Aviv  -  Beit  EI-AI.  32  Ben  Yehuda 
St.  Tel.  03-299333.  Telex  336 1 9 
Haifa  -  80  Ha'atzma'ut  St. 

Tel.  04-641166 
Jerusalem  - 1 2  Hillel  St. 

Tel.  02-233333.  Telex.25208 


Amsterdam  -Tel.  (02)1  75721.  Telex  1 6284.  Athens  -  Tel  {1)9  702382.  Brussels -Tel.  (2)751-7004.  Bucharest -Tel.  1 30889.  Cairo -Tel.  807795.  Chicago  - 
Tel.  {312)6865850:  Copenhagen  -  Tel.  (1)  146427.  Frankfurt -Tef.  {06  11)690-2441.  Telex  04 13 108.  Geneva -Tel.  98 1320. Telex  23 7 20.  Istanbul  - 


Tel.  485303/4/5.  Johannesburg -Tel.  (011)9759461. (OH  19704250.  Lishon- Tel  576593.  London -Tel.  (01 J759-099 1. Tatex22575.  LoaAngeles- 
Tel.  (2  13)646 1975.  Marseilles -Tel.  {91 1390730.  Miami -Tel.  (305)5265 125.  Montreal -Tel.  (51 4)4762653.  Munich- Tel.  (089)296888/9.  Nairobi - 


Tel.  338560.  New  York- Tel.  (212)6562929.  Pari3 -Tel.  <01 16867021.  Philadelphia -Tel.  |21  5)5638011.  Rome -Tel.  (06)601 6B2.Telex  611141.  Vienna- 
Tel.  (2 2  2)  7  7  70/  2 64  7.  Telex  (0 1 ) 33 34 3.  Zurich  -  Tel.  (0 1 ) 8 1 3 1 400.  Telex  56950. 
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KEEP  JERUSALEM  BEAUTIFUL 


I0NE-AND-0NE  CROSSWORD K 


ACROSS 

1  Maxim  for  the  Christian  era 
(5) 

4  Big  gain  for  stout  golf 
instructor  enjoying  good 
health?  (5,  6) 

9  Displayed  a  willingness  to 
invest  apparently  (.4,  3) 

11  Breakfast  far  people  in  bed? 
(7) 

12  Court  one  of  the  four  child¬ 
ren  (4)  1 

13  Match  for  a  homely  goddess 
<51 

14  Moulding  nothing  but  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  American  response 
(41 

17  We  *ave  age  right  represent¬ 
ing  the  proper  figure  too 
(7,  6) 

19  The  spectre  of  war  (7,  6) 

21  Share  certificate  007  (4) 

22  Gem  found  in  First  Avenue? 

«  (5) 

23  Take  in  victim  of  beach  pol¬ 
lution  maybe  (4) 

26  An  obnoxious  nitwit  in 
Belgium  (7) 

27  Self-expression  (7) 

28  Shown  what  happens  when 
E  double-fiat  is  written  (9) 

29  How  to  arrest  excessive 
wear  in  a  new  engine  (3,  2) 


DOWN 

1  Balanced  like  the  sides  of  a 
cube  (3,  6) 

2  Demonstrate  by  setting  it  in 
semi-precious  stone  (7) 

3  A  broken  nose  for  Adam’s 
grandson  (4) 

5  Make  up  one's  mind  to  enter 
dive  (4,  3.  6) 

6  Carried  away  all  tied  up  one 
hears  (4) 

7  The  burden  carried  by  a 
father  with  eight  (7) 

S  Sense  exhibited  by  people  of 
culture  (5) 

10  There  will  be  trouble  when 
it's  Old  Nick's  turn  to  shout 
(3,  5.  2.  3) 

15  Ward  off  Jerusalem’s  score 
maker  (5) 

16  Look  astonished  at  a  torn 
page  (51 

18  Grown  up  cowboy?  (9) 

19  Are  they  ticked  off  as  the 
secretary  reads  them?  (71 

20  Gathering  about  the  wed¬ 
ding  (7) 

21  What  an  accommodating 
timber  merchant  can  supply 
(5) 

24  Fit  promise  made  by  us  (41 

25  “ - die.**  says  the  maxim. 

but  there  is  a  way  out  (4) 


FIRST  AID 


t  V  *.  *  -4  — 


Jcranhn:  Kupai  Holim  Clnlrt.  Romeraa. 
523I9J.  Balsam.  Safah  Eddin,  27231S. 
Shu'afai.  Shu'idai  Road.'  810108.  Dar  Efdawa. 
Herod's  Road.  2S2Q58. 

Td-A*i*:  Lev  Hair,  Ehad  Ha'am.  613862. 
Kupai  Holim  Lcumil.  4  Heft  man.  268271. 

Pci  alt- Tikva:  Kupai  Holim  Clalh,  Haim  Oier. 
005271. 

Nctuya:  Hadaisah.  24  HerzI.  22243. 

Haifa  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sins,  672288.  Harman,  K. 
Moi. -kin.  715136. 


if  Mi 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics),  Hadas- 
sah  Ein  Keren  {internal,  surgery.  Orthopedics, 
(E.N.T.).  Miscav  Ladach  (obstetrics).  Shaarc 
Zedek  (ophihalmology). 

Tel-Avir:  Rokah  (pediatrics.  internal,  sur- 
gcryl. 

Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal; 
pediatrics,  gynecology.  surgery). 


FLIGHTS 
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Dial  IWI  in  most  parrs  of  ibe  country.  In  Tiberias 
dial  424444.  Klrvw  Shmona  40444. 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  .SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 

(multi-line) 

arrivals  only 
(Taped  message)  . 

03-295555  (20  lines) 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 
ACROSS 
1  Beard  cutter 
4  Small  grin 


10  Cuban  knife 

11  Drunkard 

12  Turning  tool 
IS  Miserly  type 

15  Mid-range  voice 


'17  Commonplace 

19  Parsonage 

22  Distant  sun 
25  Write  music 

27  Aggregate 

28  Concise 

30  Leaving  a  will 

31  Mitred  edge 

32  Insignificant 
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DOWN 

2  Clive's  1751  victory 

3  Gorge 
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Orgad’s  steps  ‘will  have  little  effect 


IF 


Stl 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  series  of 
economic  and  financial  steps  taken 
by  Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohcn- 
Orgad  “can  contribute  very  little  to 
taming  inflation  and  to  putting  the 
country's  economy  on  the  road  to 
recovery.”  This  is  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  study  just  released  by 
Euroteam,  a  financial  consultancy 
firm. 

Moreover,  the  study  says  “Xhe 
regulating  of  the  bank  shares  by  tbe 
government  has  led  to  the  injection 
of  an  unprecedentedly  high  sum 
into  the  economy,  which  might  wipe 
out  the  effects  of  the  positive  steps 
undertaken  by  the  Finance 
Ministry." 

The  survey  lists  the  steps  already 
taken  by  the  authorities  to  “coo!  off" 
the  economy:  cutting  subsidies 
on  basic  food 'items;  imposing  an 
education  fee;  increasing  travel  tax; 
cutting  510  million  from  the 


Education  Ministry's  budget,  and 
another  58m.  from  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Affairs;  freezing  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  and  reducing  payments  to  civil 
servants. 

“All  these  steps  must  be  seen 
against  the  background  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  entire  problem 
which  the  government  must  solve.” 

The  government  spent  53.4  bil¬ 
lion  more  in  1982/83  than  it  received 
in  taxes  and  other  incomes:  in 
19SI/82  the  deficit  was  S3 .6  billion. 
Meanwhile,  the  government  printed 
the  equivalent  of  SI. 4b.  in  1982/83 
and  SI. fib.  in  1981/82. 

“Cutting  SI 8m.  from  the  two 
government  ministries  constitutes 
only  half  a  per  cent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  deficit  spending,  and  about 
1.2  per  cent  of  its  printing  of  money. 
Such  minor  cuts  in  spending  can 
have  very'  little  effect  on  the  overall 
picture.”  says  the  study. 

The  government  took  steps  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  which  could 


lead  lo  a  worsening  in  the  ccouqcu 
the  study  charges.  It  paid  Q« 
S6O0m.  in  support  of  the  commcrcS 
bans  shares  “This  is  almost  half  u* 
entire  printing  of  monel  ii 
1981415.”  ’ 

The  government  hopes  that  % 
provident  funds,  the  pension  fun* 
and  the  insurance  companies  wifi 
buy  the  commercial  bank  sharei 
now  in  the  government's  hands.  Sgs 
these  institutions  would  much 
prefer  to  buy  government  bide* 
linked  bonds,  bearing  6.5  per  cej| 
interest,  than  dollar-linked  bankuj. 
shares,  even  if  they  pay  more  b? 
tercst.  says  the  study. 

The  survey  notes  that  part  of  tht 
5600m.  the  government  has  spent  to 
support  the  commercial  bank  share] 
“was  used  to  buy  foreign  currency 
/putam).  thus  causing  a  reduction  ic 
the  money  in  circulation.**  But  Ufc 
public  could  easily  pull  this  moon 
out  of  the  patarrt  accounts,  anc 
spend  it,  thus  increasing  inflationan 
pressures,  the  study  says. 


Property  was  *best  investment’  of  last  decade 


By  AARON  STITTS ER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

So,  what's  the  best  investment  in 
Israel  today? 

Following  the  fireworks  at  the  Tel 
Aviv  Stock  Exchange  in  October, 
fewer  and  fewer  financial  pundits 
are  willing  to  estimate  the  financial 
future  of  this  or  that  investment 
vehicle. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  hind¬ 
sight  there  is  no  shortage  of  experts, 
especially  when  they  have  an  axe  to 
grind.  An  example  of  such  historical 
sharpshooting  is  contained  in  a 
study  just  released  by  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Contractqrs  and  Builders, 
whose  three-day  biennial  conven¬ 
tion  gets  underway  in  Jerusalem  this 
evening. 

“In  the  ten-year  period  between 
1973  and  1983  the  best  investment 
in  Israel  was  the  purchase  of  a 
residential  housing  unit,”  according 
to  Binyamin  Kandler,  a  federation 


Banks  plan 
increases  in 
service  fees 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
.TEL  AVIV.  —  The  commercial 
;  banks  are  considering  revising' tKeir 
fees  for  all  banking  services,  and  the 
first  revision  will  probably  be  to 
raise  the  price  charged  For  each 
transaction  on  the  stock  exchange. 

The  present  charge  is  IStOO,  and 
although  no  new  price  has  been  set, 
IS500  has  been  suggested.  If  this 
sum  is  decided  upon,  it  will 
probably  take  effect  early  in 
January. 


The  banks  are  also  considering 
raising  the  annual  /ee  they  charge 
for  issuing,  or  renewing,  a  credit 
card;  charging  a  fee  for  each  use  of 
their  automatic  tellers;  and  charg¬ 
ing  for  each  persona]  payment  of 
such  bills  as  electricity,  water  and 
municipal  rates.  However,  if  these 
bills  are  paid  automatically  through 
standing  orders,  no  fee  will  be 
charged.  .  . 


Norwegian  firm  advises 
Soviets  on  offshore  oil 


PfaoM  numbers:  Jenuatan,  Tel  Avis,  Haifa  — 
101.  Dan  Region  (Rama!  Gan,  Bnei  Brmk, 
Girajaytm)  -7  781  111. 

Ashdod  41333  ”  Nazareth  S4333 

Ashkdon  23333  Netanya  23333 

Btfi  Yum  58555/6  Peiuh  Tikva  912333- 

Beersheba  78333  Rchovol  054-51333 

Eilat  72333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

Hsdcru  22333  Soled  303JJ 

Holon  8031 3*  Tiberias  201 1 1 

Nsharrva  923333 

Mugen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  arc  open 
from  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Emergency  home  calls 
b\  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebute. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hoars),  for  belp  cull  Tef 
Ash.  I  234819.  Jerusalem  —  810110.  and  Haifa 
88791. 

"Eraa"  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid.  Td.: . 
Jerasa  lea  669911.  Td  Avis  253311.  Haifa 
538888.  Beersheba  48111.  Netanya  35316. 


OSLO  (Reuter).  —  A  Norwegian 
company  which  has  emerged  as  a 
leading  international  surveyor  of  off¬ 
shore  oil  and  gas  finds  is  advising, 
the  Soviet  Union  how  to  exploit  its 
petroleum  resources  in  the  Barents 
Sea. 


GECO  (the  Geophysical  Com¬ 
pany  of  Norway)  is  a  major  by¬ 
product  of  the  country’s  offshore  oil 
industry  and  has  grown  in  the  last  1 1 
years  into  the  th&d-largest  concern 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


Along  with  six  other  Norwegian 
companies,  GECO  last  week 
handed  over  to  the  Soviets  a  plan  of 
how  they  could  help  Moscow  to 
map  and  exploit  peuoleum 
resources  in  the  tough  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Barents  Sea,  which  oil 
industry  experts  say  could  contain 
vast  reserves  of  oil  and  gas. 


Norway  and  the  Soviet  Union 
meet  next  month  to  attempt  to 
divide  the  continental  shelf  under 
the  sea,  after  three  years  of 
deadlock.  Despite  these  political 
differences  the  Norwegian  com¬ 
panies  are  advising  the  Soviets,  but 
they  say  their  project  involves  drill¬ 
ing  in  areas  firmly  within  the  Soviet 
sector. 


YESTERDAY’S  SOLUTION 
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economist.  “In  that  period,  prices 
of  flats  rose  342-fold  on  the  average. 
Comparatively,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  247-fold:  the  govern¬ 
ment  debenture  index,  292-fold; 
and  the  price  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  130- 
fold. 

“True,  the  Tel  Aviv  Slock  Ex¬ 
change  share  index  rose  435-fold  in 
that  same  ten-year  period. 
However,  the  collapse  of  share 
prices  in  the  past  two  months  has  all 
but  wrecked  the  investment  advan¬ 
tage  that  had  been  claimed  for 
equities,”  Kandler  argues. 

The  comparisons  by  the  federa¬ 
tion  economist  are  based  upon  price 
surveys  of  three-  and  four-room 
fiats  in  four-,  ax-  and  eight-storey 
buiidings  in  medium-priced, 
centrally  located  neighbourhoods  of 
nine  cities:  Ashdod,  Beersheba. 
Bnei-Brak,  Bat- Yam,  Holon,  Kfar 
Sava,  Netanya.  Petah  Tikva  and 
Ra’anana. 

While  the  average  increase  in 


market  prices  for  these  three-  a* 
four-room  flats  was  342  limes  tfe, 
purchase  price  SO  years  eariiet 
Kandler  found  that  the  four-roor 
units  actually  increased  346-fold  i 
price  while  the  three-room  flats  di 
so  by  3 35-times-th e-purchasc -price 

What  is  more,  the  prices  advance 
more  for  flats  in  developin 
neighbourhoods  than  those  i 
neighbourhoods  that  had  ahead 
been  developed  10  years  ago. 

Among  the  star  performers  j 
Kandler 's  study  are  the  following 
an  80-square-metre,  three-room  fit 
in  a  medium-priced  neighbour  hoc 
in  Pet3h  Tikva  which  soid  ft 
1S7.000  in  August  1973,  grew  367-fo| 
by  August  [983.  and  sold  fc 
1  S3. 578.000.  Another  big  gainer  wt 
a  four-room.  1 17-square-metre  ft 
in  cenLral  Beersheba.  In  Augu 
1973  it  changed  hands  for  IS9.0O 
By  August  1983  it  wa$  selling  ft 
1S3.750.000  —  a  416-fold  increase: 
price. 


Dollar  value  of  all  stocks 
down  11  per  cent  in  Novembei 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  dollar  value  of 
ail  stocks  traded  on  the  Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange  dropped  by  1 1  per 
cent,  to-  stand  at  S6.8  billion,  from 
November  I  to  29,  according  to  the- 
Sec  unlearn  financial  consultants. 

Commercial  banks  constituted  65 
per  cent  of  the  entire  market  ac¬ 
tivity.  Despite  the  “arrangement’* 
which  gave  government  support  to 
most  of  the  banks,  they  fell  in  value 


by  eight  per  cent  (or  S40Q  million).  JffTpY 
the  period  under  review.  ■ 


During  this  period  the  dollar  ro 
by  13  per  cent  in  relation  to  t‘ 
shekel.  Thus,  if  bank  shares  are  su 
ported  at  their  “shekel .price."® 
the  shekel  is’  devalued.'  the  Vftai 
lose  u  part  of  their  dollar  value. 

The  ten  biggest  companies  m 
account  for  68  per  cent  of  the  ent; 
market,  compared  to  only  47  p 
cent  at  the  end  of  1982. 

The  ten  biggest  companies: 


Name 

Sm.  value 

Sm.  value 

Sm.  value  • 

nsc  t>r  fait 

rise  MT 

31.12.82 

31.10.83 

29.1 1.83 

in  Nov. 
in  Sm. 

since 
Dec.  82 
in  Sm. 

fall  in 
per  cent 
since  Dec. 

-  Hapoolim 

1.926 

1.413 

1.300 

|II9i 

(627) 

(33) 

Leumi 

1.772 

1.264 

1.214 

(5»  1 

(558) 

131) 

IDB 

887 

666 

614 

(52) 

l2?S) 

(«l) 

Discount 

652 

508 

484 

(toM 

)26) 

Mizrahi 

4)8 

369 

344 

(25i 

(74) 

(18) 

IDB  Dev. 

418 

293 

162 

(131) 

(256) 

(Hi 

Elron 

153 

HI 

141 

30 

U2) 

(8) 

-Elbit 

88 

72 

135 

68 

47 

53 

Dead  Sea 

768 

150 

125 

(25) 

(631) 

(S3) 

Cal 

514 

121 

92 

(29) 

(442) 

(83) 

Figures  in  brackets  denote  a  loss;  those  without  brackets  denote  gains 


CHILE  AGREEMENT.  —  The 
Manufacturers  Associations  of 
Israel  and  Chile  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  last  week 
providing  for  joint  activities  in  areas 
including  the  fields  of  production, 
marketing  and  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation. 


U.S.  UNEMPLOYMENT.  —  T 
U.S.  unemployment  rate  fell  sharp--- 
in  November  under  the  impact 
the  strong  economic  recovery  to  i 
per  cent,  the  lowest  level  in  tv— ■■■ 
years,  the  Labour  Department  h^ 
reported.  ~" 


The  6th  World  Congress  of 
Engineers  and  Architects  in  Israel 

on  the 

Development  of  the  Desert  and 
Sparsely  Populated  Areas 

will  be  held  December  18-23,  1983  at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  Tel  Aviv 
For  details  concerning  programme  and  registration,  please  contact 
the  Association  of  Engineers  and  Architects  in  Israel, 

200  DizengofT  St.  Tel  Aviv.  Tel:  03-240274 
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AVIV,  —  With  the  General 
t  *■.  Index,  commercial  banks  ex- 
;  "  ‘  i,  up  4.85  per  cent  and  with 

; .  «ies  up  5  per  cent  or  more, 
was  no  little  joy  on  the  Tel 
itock  Exchange  yesterday.- 
;• statistics  for  the  day  made ' 
•:  V'sive  reading,  with  the  service 

-  '  :-;,  ade,'  land  development,  :real 

-  and  citrus  plantations.^  «- 

^  -•  iis  and  investment  groups  an  “ 
'  -  ng  gains  of  up  to  6  per  cent. 
V*  Volatility  Index,  which 
^  ..‘s' the  relation  between  high 
'  :  i  and  major  losers,  stood  at 
33  and  only  eight  issues  feO 
er  cent  or  more. 

•  :--7  /ever,  ail  was  not  roses  as  far 

shares  of  the  commercial 
were  concerned.  It  appears 
least  some  of  the  members  of 
'  .i  ‘•■:Wic  used  yesterday’s  session 
- '  opportunity  to  switch  out  of 
.’  shares  and  to  make  an  entry 
Me  non-banking  share  market, 

’:  '3mmercial  bank  share  sector 
.  1 .34  per  cent  as  some  of  the 
I  which  are  apart  of  the  agree- 

|qca  ,  with  the  Treasury,  fell  as 
Haas  by  3.9  per  cent.  Hapoalim 
*Mie  only  share  in  this  group 
•%.  traded  unchanged.. 

.  ifar  as  the  other  banks  were 
-  rned,  the  lights  were  all  green. 

•  • laritime  Bank  of  Israel  shares 

...both  established  as  “buyers 
for  the  second  consecutive 
;.t  and  when  trading  reopens 
today  these  shares  could 
"  c  a  major  upward  move  as 
.  .  .will  be  trading  without  any 
.  restraints. 

t  International  Bank  was  also 
“buyers  only”  list  while  FIB! 
‘through  with  a  7.6  per  cent 
ce. 

...  ;.  ns  of  up  to  5.7  per  cent  were 
‘  led  in  the  mortgage  bank 
with  Independence  Mortgage 
oup's  leader. 

*  •  0  per  cent  gain  achieved  by . 

.  ’  Leasing  0.1  led  a  rising 
.  .’■'tliced  Financial  institution 

’•  urance  equities  were  up 
.-ately  when  compared  with 
groups  of  trading.  Yardenia 
as  the  outstanding  performer 
* — i  10.2  per  cent  gain. 

:  service  and  trade  group  was 
^  y  ahead  with  hotel  stocks  per- 
^  .  lg  strongly  and  reflecting  ad- 
\  of  about  10  per  cent.  The 
-* ;  -  xUiti  of  hotels  have  recently  been 
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Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 


under  close  scrutiny  by  banks' 
research  departments,  and -the 
public  apparently  likes  what-  it  has 
read. 

Surging  advances  marked  the 
land  development,  real  estate  and 
citrus -plantation  section.  Gains  of 
up  to.  10  per  cent  were  liberally  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  sector.  The 
options  did  even  better,  on  a 
percentage  bans,  with  gams  of  up  to 
26  per  cent  to  be  noted. 

Industrials  were  also  well  up. 
Starting  with  Agen,  which  gained  10 
per  cent,  and  running  throughout 
the  group,  the  10  per  cent  guns 
were  enough  to  tickle  the  fancy  of 
shareholders  and  possibly  make  the 
“sidetiners*'  wish  they  had  thought 
of  participating  in  the  market.  Elr-on 
was  one  of  the  many  10  per  cent 
winners.  Arit  continues  to  make 
headway  and  advanced  by  7.8  per 
cent.  Prt-ze  shot  ahead  by  15  per 
cent.  The  Dead  Sea  Works  spurted 
ahead  by  10.1  per  cent. 

Investment  company  issues  did 
not  disappoint  Israel  Corporation  5 
was  a  10  per  cent  gainer  as  Cial  In¬ 
dustries  was  up  by  9.1  per  cent. 
Discount  Investments  spurted 
ahead  by  5.3  per  cent 

Trading  activity  in  the  index- 
linked  bond  market  fell  below  the 


levels  achieved  m  share  trading  but 
was  nevertheless  just  over  IS537 
million.  Isolated  gains  of  up  to  two 
per  cent  were  visible  tn  some  of  the 
index-linked  Txmd  groups. 

The  shares  of  Btayas  Mortgage 
Bank  have  -been;  the  subject  of  many 
mentions  in-this  column,  as  we  have 
awaited  the  .  results  of  a  Securities 
Authority  investigation  into  alleged¬ 
ly  improper  trading  practices  in 
these  shares.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Exchange  look  mat¬ 
ters  huo  its  awn  hands  and  decided 
to  relegate  the  Binyan  share  trading 
from  the  regular  trading  session  and 
the  shares  will  bow  trade  only  in  the 
“computerized”  section.  This  will 
make  it  nearly  impossible  to  try  to 
manipulate  the  movement  of  the 
shares. 

The  Phoenix  Israefl  Insurance  Co. 
Ltd.  announced  its  intention  to  issue 
to  shareholders  bonus  shares  in  the 
order  of  100  per  cent. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Exchange  announced  hs  decision  to 
promote  the  AOhwee  Tire  nod  Rob¬ 
ber  shares  from  “Computerized 
trading*'-  to  the  regular  trading  ses¬ 
sion. 

There  was  no  trading  in  the 
shares  of  Unmar  Textile*  as  the  ex¬ 
change  announced,  that  rt  was  having 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  trading  in 
these  shares  as  part  of  “computerized 
trading.” 

FIBI  Holding  Co.  Ltd.  announced 
yesterday  that  the  June  30  deal 
whereby  Discount  would  acquire 
shares  of  the  First  International 
Bank  will'  go  ahead. 


U+S.-Israel  free  trade  accord 
could  open  new  business  era 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  —  The  US. 
has  never  formed  a  complete  free 
tirade  area  with  any  other  country 
before,  and  setting  one  up  with 
Israel  —  as  now  planned  —  could 
open  a  new  era  in  the  way  it  does 
business  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  a  free  trade  area,  the  countries 
taking  part  agree  to  abolish  customs 
duties  and  other  restrictions  on  a 
substantial  part  of  their  trade. 
Such  an  area  between  tbe  US.  and 
Israel  would  translate  a  “special 
relationship”  into  terms  of  dollars 
and  shekels. 


DAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  736.00*  for  8  words:  each 
ona(  word  IS  92.00*  FRfpAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of 
2.00*  for  8  words:  each  additional  word  IS  109.00*.  All  rates  include  VAT 
2UNES  at  qur  offices  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday -  10_ajn. .previous, 
ririay  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before* 
ation  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
and  all  recognized  advertising  agencies.  ‘Subject  to  change. 


USINESS  OFFERS 


PURCHASE/SALE 


RTER  SOUGHT  lo  distribute  in  U.S-A. 
:  chalkboard  surface.  ShaliL  Tel.  03- 
4. 


FRIEDMAN  13  REFRIGERATOR,  exceU 
lent  condition,  with  insurance.  Tel.  03-861620, 
home.’ 


DWELLINGS 


jmSALEM  |  _  j .  | . 

xING  FOR  .MALE  FLATMATE, 
dime  occupancy  for  apt.  on  Herzog  St. 
iem  near  stores,  bank,  supermarket, 
etc.  Phone,  furnished,  large,  cfean. 
J,  3  balconies,  S135  plus  shared  n- 
i  Must  be  quiet,  pleasant  person.  Call 
02-528  IS  I  ext.  228  Sun-Thur.  8-4  p.m.  or 
V7S3.  _ i 

WISHED  VILLA,  French  Hill,  available 
1-2  years.  Tel.  02-818353. 

^TEL  AVIV . . 

TH  TEL  AVIV,  apartment  rentals, 
tel  specialists  "Inter-Israel,"  Tel.  03- 

ll.j  |  |  M  |  rr_-JJJJJJfJJJ 

NETANYA i 

TAL.  long  term,  3  bedrooms,  new,  sea 
S250.  Nobil  Greenberg.  2  Usstshkin  Su 
D53-J255K. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


SECRETARIES.  English  plus  Hebrew,  per¬ 
manent.  STERLING  RECRUITMENT.  Tel. 
03-9229541 


The  European  Community  has 
already  set  up  trade  agreements 
with  countries-in  the  Mediterranean 
—  including  Israel  — :  that  are 
designed  to  lead  to  free  trade  areas. 
In  Israel's  case,  that  is  due  in  1989. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  bought  SU 
billion  worth  of  goods  from.  Israel  — 
largely  diamonds,  fight  machinery, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  U.S.  sold 
Israel  abotit  S2.3b.  worth,  largely 
machinery  of  aB  kinds. 

A  free  trade  area  would  seek  to 
create  more  business  —  and,  conse¬ 
quently  jobs  —  by  dismantling  pre¬ 
sent  barriers  to  an  easy  exchange  of 
goods.  But  other  countries  would  be 
cut  out  of  this  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  and  may  resent  it — just  as  the 
U.S.  protested  against  some  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  agreements  on  the 
ground  that  they  discriminate 
,  against.UJL  gbods. .  .  - 'i.  .- 

THe  agreement  to  negotiate  a  free 
trade  area  was  a  concrete  but  little- 
noticed  result;  of  last  week’s  talks 
between  President  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir. 
Informal  negotiations  have  been  go¬ 
ing  on  for  two  years,  and  the 
Reagan  administration  says  the  for¬ 
mal  arrangements  should  take  only 
a  few  months.  .  - 

Thai  estimate  may  prove  op¬ 
timistic  when  Congress,  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry  and  other  governments  are 
heard  from,  according  to  Katherine 
Keim.  who  handles  trade  with  Israel 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD-  Expert  reliable 
movers  with  35  yean*  experience,  professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rales 
for  U.S. A-  South  Africa,  UK,  operating  ail 
over  Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  on  tbe 
market.  Tel.  Haifa  04423227  (3  Hues).  Tel 
Aviv  03-296125.  03-299582  (evenings  03- 
4830321. 


VEHICLES 


s499  i 


INSURANCE 


i  ,'J  *  i  '  ■ 


au*:r'. 


EST  RATES,  household,  business,  car 
•*-  ante.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN. 
33- .110x56. 


1968  VOLVO  I22S  —  a  classic  model  Tor 
safely,  reliability  and  good  look*.  In  mint  con¬ 
dition.  like  new  inside  and  out.  200,000 
kilometres  —  a  third  or  less  of  the  car’s  life. 
One  of  a  kind  in  Israel.  S6.SOO  —  a  sacrifice  at 
that.  Tel.  02-634683. 
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COMPARE.  YOUR  MONTY  EARNS  MORE 


DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  '  EURO  PAZ”  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


"DOLLAR  PAZ",  1  UNIT 


"EURO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 


PURCHASE!  SALE 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES 


’MONTHLY 

SCOV  ONiY  3iN(.>L>:  C"C C. «C  • 
r.is  : - 

S 299 14  DAYS 

ADTIf.TNAi.  S49  DCie-i...  OCC(."ANf,V 
A‘__  ?flCsS  :NCL.  -HP-f  C r 
VU.7 iHOjic  -'jr,  + 1 

»,'-L  AC:  .-l-'M 

•>•..  .  •  r-i  -.  ’.'or. 


TUT  OrOLU'  'NPOHN  pn 
jAMERlCAN  ISRAEL  BAjNK  LTD 


FOREIGN  CORRENCT  . 
4.IZA3 

Yesterday’s  foreign  exchange  reus 
against  tbe  Israel  ShaksL  fin* 

U.S.  dollar  transaction*  under  $3,000 
and  transactions  of  other  correndM 
’  under  the  equivalent-  of  $500. 

Saffing  Buying 
SS  97.093  B  96.1269 


©UNTRY 


CURRENCY 


CHEQUES  AND  I  BANKNOTES 

transactions! 


5  A  DOLLAR  l 

BEAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  1 


ENMARK 


ANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

USTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

DOTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

FRANC 

10 

USTR1A 

SCHILLING  10 

96.1270 

97.0931 

140.2492 

141.6588 

35.5986 

35.9564 

11.6999 

11.8176 

31.7932 

32.1128 

44J697 

44.8156 

12.0754 

12  1969 

12:8066 

I2A354 

-98500 

•  ^.9491 

’  16.6237 

16.7909 

'  77.9682 

78.7518 

89.1137 

90.0094 

80.2797 

81.0866 

17.5190 

17.6951 

50.5931 

51.1016 

58.6855 

59.2754 

413.8054 

417.9643 

SO.68O0 
138.1300 
35.0600 
11.1200 
31.3100 
43.7000 
11.7300 
114400 
’  9.5700 
16.1600 
76:1800 
84.6100 
62.1000 


98.5400 

143.7700 

36.4900 

11.9900 

32.5900 

45.4800 

12.3800 

13.1300. 

laiOOO 

(7.0400. 

79.9300 

92.1700 

85.7500 


t  _ 

TEL.  629-7)4,  AND  AT  ALL  QUR  BRANCHES 


49.8300  51.8600 
55.2000  60.1600 
407.5700  424.1900 


JRTHER  DETAILS  AT  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
4  AHUZAT  BAYIT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV 


uss 

Sterling 
Dll  ’ 

French  FR  "• 
Dutch  G 
Swiss  FR  • 

Swedish  XR 
Hatwe^anER 
D  anish  SR 
Finnish  MX 
Canadians 
Australian  S 
Rand 

Belgian  Con  170} 
Belgian  Fin  (10) 

!  Austrian  55 1 10} 

i  Yan  11001  •  . 


141JB6B6  139.9607 
3&B274  35.6696 


11.9133 

32.0913 

44.9303 

iZ-1939 

12,9399. 

9.9522 

16.7910 

78.1722 

89.8603 

81.0539 

17.7278 

17.4945 

51,0483 

41-7338- 


14 .6956 
31.7722 
44.3940 
12.0724 
12.8109 
9.8541 
16.6237 
77.3937 
88.9654 
80.2467 
17.6510 
17.2905 
50.6399 
41.3182 
58,7393 


fllTED  miZRAHI  BflftK 


.Italian  Lire  IIOOOI,  -593302-  58,7393 

GOLD:  403/403-50  - 

INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES:  . 

USS  1.4560(70  perC 

DM  2.7013/23  •  perS 

Swiss  FR  '  '  2.162CW6  peri 

French  FR  8.2135/80  perS 

Italian  Lire  1635.75/50  -  perS 

Dutch  G  3.0255/70  per  S 

Yen  232.40/55  par* 

Danish  KR  9.7665/90  •  perS 

Norwegian  KR  7.5010/5060  perS 

Swedish  KR  7.9576/9625  per  S 

FORWARD  RATES: 

.i«un.’  ‘3ew. 

.  at.’  1.4585/77  /145WB98  l.4605ffiZ0 
PUS  '  2.6*3  U9*fi  2.6789774  26fiiaS05 
Sw.FR/S  2.1412/431  2.1300326  2.1000(023 


(Inhc  VbIim  (feet* 

trier  ISLOee 


Onhj!  Volow  Onatr  4 
print  rsi.floc  (fcacr 


Commercial  Banks 


Bond  Ware  0.5 


toMW  <t»gf  S 

ISI.0K  Aup 

h.o.2  *3  *4  7 

4Cr  ,  b  »I*J 


IDB  p 

BS3Q0 

— 

—111 

-.1 

Yardcn  Hotel 

194 

674 

+  17  +9.9 

Ackcnicin  I 

2  W 

224 

+  8 

+  36 

IDB  r 

3663 

1745 

—95 

—2.5 

Yarden  Hotel  op 

75 

214 

+  8  +11.9 

Ackemein  S 

161 

TIM 

n.c. 

_ 

IDB  B  r 

3722 

15 

-90 

—2.4 

Yahalom 

65 

h.o.l 

♦  3  +4.8 

Arpnman  p 

|02J 

IDB  p  A 

22050 

— 

-1300 

—5.6 

Yafialom  up  1 

37 

159 

♦  5  ♦  15.6 

Argaman  r 

WIT 

X 

—8 

-1  u 

tDB  op  1 1  - 

2580 

70 

-100 

—3.7 

N  ikin'  10 

278 

b.o.l 

♦  13  +4.9 

Arit  1 

1455 

toil 

♦  105 

+  7.8 

Union  (XI 

2724 

882 

—115 

—4.1 

Nikuv  5.0 

138 

b.o.l 

+6  +4.9 

Arit  op 

1154 

.  11X1 

+  9  5 

Discount  Br 

4889 

54 

—70 

— 1.4 

Nikuv  op  I 

76 

56 

—5  —6.0 

Ala  B  1 

165 

b  o.2 

♦  h. 

+  5.1 

Discount  A  r 

■4750 

264 

-213 

— 4.3 

Consort.  Hold.  0.1  |4I 

b.o.l 

+6  +4.8 

fliU  C  0.1 

77 

hu.2 

,  l 

+  48 

Discount  op  2 

3771 

34 

+  1 

— 

Consort.  0.5 

79 

83 

+  5  +6.8 

Tadir  1.0 

220 

13 

n.c. 

_ 

Discount  B  cn 

559 

99 

—4 

—.7 

Consort-  op  A 

65 

5 

-1  -2.3 

Tadir  5.0 

95 

l(U 

,8 

.98 

Mizrahi  r 
Mizrahi  b 
Mizrahi  op  II 
Mizrahi  op  12 
Mizrahi  cn  6 
Mizrahi  cn  9 
Maritime  0.1 
Maritime  0,5 
Hapoalim  p 
Hapoaiim  r 
Hapoalim  b 


213  b.o.2 
C4  b.o.2 


Hapoalim  p  3179  l  — 130 

Hapoaiim  r  2525  224J  n.c. 

Hapoalim  b  2610  102  n.c. 

Hapoalim  op  13  4820  187  —130 

Hapoalim  cn  6  no  trading 


71  —135 
W3  -JO 
7  —458 
?72  n.c. 
q.2  +10 

o.2  -*6 

1  -130 
243  no. 
302  n.c. 


Hapoalim  cn  80  9469 
General  A  6360 

General  op  6  34000 

General  op  8  f4000 

General  Op  9  6000 

General  cn  5  4845 

General  cn  7  305 

Leumi  0.1  1582 

Lcumi  op  13  2090 

Leumi  cn  9  2110 

Lcumi  cn  11  603 

OHHr  1160 

Finance  Trade  l  2150 
Finance  Trade  :  1115 
Finance  Tr.  op  J850 


N.  American  5 
N.  Am.  op  I 
Danot  1 
Dane*  5 
Danot  sc  2 
Rm  InH  5 
RBI 

Mortgage 

Adanitn  0.1 
Gen.  Mortgage 
Gen.  Mortgage 
Carmel  r 
Carmel  op 
Carmel  deb 
Binyan 

DcvMortgagc  r 
DevMongage  b 
DevMon.  op 
Mishkon  r 
Mishkan  b 
Independence 
Tefohot  p  r 
Tefahoi  r 
Tefahot  b 
Tcfahot  op  B 
Tefahot  deb.  I 
Tefahot  deb.  2 
Jaysour  f 
Jaysour  5 
Jayioor  op 
Meravr 


4  -320 
44  -255 


2872 

29 

n.c. 

_ 

1788 

24 

n.c. 

_ 

1044 

623 

—40 

—3.7 

378 

143 

+  18 

♦5  a 

114 

1293 

+  5 

4 4.6 

274 

445 

+  25 

+  10.0 

304 

b.o.l 

+  14 

4J 

284  2079 

Banks 

+20 

♦  7.6 

925 

2) 

+25 

+2.8 

1367 

20 

+  2 

♦  J 

1361 

-. 

— 

— 

1575 

2 

n.c. 

— 

1025 

42 

♦  125 

+ 13.9 

145  627 

no  trading 

(LX. 

— 

895 

7 

n.c. 

— 

950 

— 

— 

— 

368 

16 

+  38 

♦  11.5 

3685 

8 

n.c. 

— 

3685 

— 

— 

— 

1480 

34 

+  80 

♦  5.7 

1500 

J 

—  10 

—.7 

1490 

25 

—  10 

—.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3060 

_ 

_ 

— 

558 

(3 

—4 

—.7 

181 

2146 

n.c. 

— 

314 

50 

+  10 

♦  3.3 

3in 

87 

+  12 

+4.0 

104 

168 

+  5 

♦  5.1 

225 

291 

4  10 

♦  4.7 

Financial  Institutions 


Shilton  r  146 

Shihon  op  B  937 

Lcumi  Ind  r  733 

Leumi  lnd  b  7g6 

Fed  of  Cont  12.7 

Agriculture  A  ggw 
lnd  Dev  p.r.  7000 
Clal  Lease  0.1  2J3 

Qal  Lease  05  172 

Clal  Lease  op  B  153 
Clal  Lease  deb  630 


*4  4  2.8 

488  411.8 


Insurance 

Aryeh  r 
Ary  eh  op 
Aryeh  sub  ifeb 
Ararat  0.1  r 
Ararat  0.5  b 
BetnsurO.I  r 
Reinsur  0.5  r 
Hadar  I 
Hador  S 
Hadar  op  1 
Hassneh  r 
Hassneh  op  4 
Phoenix  0.1  r 
Phoenix  0J  r 
Hamishmar  1 
Hamishmar  5 
Hamishmar  op 
Yardenia  0.1  r 
Yardenia  0.5  r 
Yardenia  op  2 
Mcnorah  l 
Menorah  5 
Saher  r 
Securitas  r 
Zur  r 

Zion  Hold.  1 
Zion  Hold.  5 


358  •  179 
171  25 


103  465 


*23  +6-9 

*<J  .*5.6 

-I  -.5 
*4  *2.6 

*  25  4  4.6 

"4*5  Y*X0 
4  3  +3.0 


310  677  4  20 

232  40  4  32 

no  trading 
no  trading 


402 

79 

n.c. 

398 

5 

n.c. 

— 

480 

6 

+  1,5 

♦3.2 

28) 

4 

+  26 

+  10.2 

100 

35 

—  1 

—  1.0 

45 

lb 

-6 

-11.8 

839 

39 

♦  39 

+4.9 

199 

27 

♦  13 

♦  70 

1200 

70 

—  100 

—7.7 

443 

235 

♦  33 

+  8.1 

1100 

17 

n.c. 

— 

397 

34 

♦  12 

+3.1 

133 

114 

♦  8 

+  6.4 

Trade,  Services  &  Utilities 


Galei  Zahar  I 
Galei  Zohar  5 
Galei  Zo.  op  I 
Data 
Delek  r 
Hard  l 
Harel  5 
Harel  op  2 
Lighterage  0.1 
Lighterage  05 
Cold  Store  0.1 
Cold  Store  I 
Israel  Elec,  r 
Dan  Hotels  I 
Dan  Hotels  5 
Coral  Beach 
Israel  Dai  a 
Israel  Data  op 
Teta  1 
Tew  5 
Teta  op 
Ya’anc 
Ya'ane  op 
Gal  Comp 
Clal  Comp  op 
M.L.L.  l 
M.L.L.  5 
M.L.L.  op 
Magor  0. 1 
Magor  0.5 
Magor  op  1 
Bond  Ware  1X1 


10  n.c. 

52  n.c. 
62  n.c. 

2  n.c. 

53  4  140 

36  +24 

l2o  n  c. 
132  n.c. 
177  +23 

270  4  13 

-  —780 
4  4364 

1  trading 
22  4  49 


25  n.c. 
-  440 


103  n.c. 
b.o.l  +16 


b.o.t  +42 
142  +12 


Consort,  op  B 
Kopel  1 
Kopcl  op 
Crystal  l 
Rapac  0.1 
Rapae  0.5 
Supersol  2 
Superset  B  iO 
Supersol  op  C 
Time  I 
Time  op 


+  22  *9.8 

*20  +21.9 


n.c.  — 
♦  34  +6.5 

+  49  +212 
n.c.  — 
+30  44.6 


Land,  Retd  Estate,  Citrus 


Orcn 

Oren  op  1 
Azorim  Prop. 
Azorim  r 
Azorim  op  D 
Azorim  op  E 
Eilon 
Eiton  op 
Amnonim  I 
Amnonim  op 
Africa  1st.  0.1 
Africa  1st.  1.0 


Barton  I 
Barton  5 
Barton  op 
Gold  Frost  I 
Gold  Frost  5 
Gold  Frost  op 
Gal.  Ind  1.0 
Gal  Ind  5.0 
Gal  Ind.  op  I 
Galil  Tech  I 
Galil  Tech  op 

Dubek  p 

Dubck  p.  h 
Delia  Galil  I 
Dcha  Galil  3 
Delia  Gal.  op  2 
Dafron  I 
Dafron  5 
Dafron  op 
Dexter  Chcm. 
Dexter  op  A 
Fertilizer  0.1 
Fertilizer  0.5 
Fertilizer  op 
Cables  r 


1  tuxiflC 
pirr 

Xolttw 

IM.uou 

Oanfi. 

(lUBgl- 

CxdlHIC  1 

}>■ 

h  (i  1 

.  1  • 

.511 

Cxclwnc  5 

21 2 

l>* 

+  >- 

+  .S? 

Cyclone  op 

Sfl 

1X1 

+  I'« 

•  12  5 

Kcdcm  Chcm 

l> 

h  u  1 

•  A 

.  '  11 

hedem  Chcm 

Of  91) 

- 

.  X 

Kmr.  1 

'Mr 

51 

.  Xll 

-  Ill.ll 

King  5 

2™ 

i:«i 

+  :< 

.  •)  h 

King  op  | 

15? 

* 

n  c 

— 

Kill  I 

25? 

K» 

+  r 

■ "  I 

Kill  5 

Ml 

i? 

n  c 

_ 

Kat."  “idler  | 

2>»* 

!•! 

•  26 

+  ion 

Katz  Adler  5 

219 

ho.i 

+  12 

,  «  3 

Katz  np 

4n 

r: 

n.+ 

— 

Rim  0.1  r 

4J» 

> 

.  i; 

4  “  X 

9jt  » 2ft  ,  «j.  j 


Rim  f'4  r 
Shefadm 
Shcladot  up 


+  6 

+  I5d 

Schoellcnnj 

?(( • 

.59 

.6 6 

-1?  1 

+  40 

06 

Shcmcn  p 

I.Uf 

4 

-  119 

.  11’.  II 

n.c 

T  A  T.  1 

4-54 

J9U 

T  99 

- 10(1 

T  AT? 

242 

IN? 

4  11 

.  in 0 

+  |6 

-I3.J 

T.A.T.  op  1 

276 

13" 

■  N 

,  u  1 

+6 

.  7  4 

T.G.L  1 

TG  L  5 

250 

Ml 

241 

■’ll 

11 «. 

<  13 

,  Ki2 

n.c 

TGI.  op 

49 

9? 

»  e 

- 

Tcde:!  1 

539 

357 

.  49 

.  IftO 

n  c 

4  29 
.10 
♦  6 

«  15.3 

Tcdcj  op 

400 

bo  ( 

.  JX 

.UV 

Tax  a 

1 » 

’ )? 

.4  4 

«  i.U 
+  15.4 
+  4.l 

_  |7  «: 

TatJ  up  2 

Ta’al  B  r 
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Sanlakol  I 
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Human  1 
Hainan  »p 
Is  Can  Corp  I 
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The  names  and/or  spellings  of 
a  number  of  slocks  in  ihe  above 
list  have  been  amended  lo  bring 
them  more  in  line  with  Che  com¬ 
panies'  own  Latin  spellings. 

The  listing  of  companies  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  Hebrew 
alphabetical  order. 


NICHTS 

At  the  Tei  Aviv  Hilton 

December  4-10  .  .. 

KING  SOLOMON  GRILL  V 

Featuring  ajinen-ic  Spar'sh  C-uisme 
t>y  the  Che!s  cf  the  Spanish  ParadOres 

ENTERTAINMENT  NIGHTLY 

lexcccl  ~ridsy}  by  top  Flamenco  dancers 
&  singers  from  7  to  11  p  rn 

Display  of  National  costumes  and  an 
CYHipiLer  Of  photographs  c1  Jewish 
'historical  sites 

THE  LOUNGE 

Sample  Spanish 
hors  doe uv res  & 

STv-rys  served  by  an  authentic 
Venencador 

taAviv  huTdrv 


»--i  uinor-s 

.T.vSl.C 


SPANISH 


At  the  Jerusalem  Hilton- 

December  11-15 


GALA  DINNER 
&  FLAMENCO  SHOW 

December  11  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 

GRAND  BALLROOM 

GOURMET  SPANISH  MENU 

Nightly  from  7-11  p.m.  at  the 
KEREM  RESTAURANT 
Pnce  ot  dinner  includes  entertainment 
by  a  famous  "Tuna "group  followed  by  a 
flamenco  show  in  the 
JUDEA  BAR  at  10  p.m. 

JUDEA  LOUNGE 

A  celebration  of  Spanish  Desserts 


Jerusalem  hilton 
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Ari  Ruih 
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Managing  Director 
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Pressure  on  Damascus 


TENSIONS  arising  fron  the  confrontation  between  Israel  and 
the  U.S.  on  the  one  side  and  Syria  on  the  other  side  over 
Lebanon  were  running  high  for  some  time  before  Premier 
Yitzhak  Shamir  conferred  with  President  Ronald  Reagan  in 
the  White  House  Iasi  week.  It  was  a  safe  bet  that  the  situation 
in  Lebanon  would  be  a  major  subject  of  discussion  between 
the  two  leaders  and  their  aides. 

On  his  return  home  last  Friday  Mr.  Shamir  reported  that  he 
saw  eve-to-eye  with  Mr.  Reagan  on  Lebanon.  Israel  and  the 
U.S..  the  premier  said,  viewed  “Syrian  aggression,  massively 
supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,”  to  be  the  main  obstacle  to 
“a  settle  me  nt  which  could  provide  stability.” 

This  much  could,  of  course,  have  been  expected,  and  it  har¬ 
dly  required  Mr.  Shamir's  confirmation.  The  question  left  un¬ 
answered  was.  what  concrete  plans,  if  any,  were  devised  in 
Washington  to  concert  Israeli  and  American  action  vis-a-vis 
the  Syrians. 

Yesterday  the  two  leading  London  newspapers,  the  Obser¬ 
ver  and  the  Sunday  Times  provided  an  answer  of  their  own: 
Israel  and  the  U.S.  are  supposed  to  have  reached  a  “secret 
agreement”  last  week  to  use  military  pressure  on  the  Syrian, 
forces  in  Lebanon  lo  induce  the  ailing  President  Hafez  Assad 
to  withdraw  from  that  country.  Under  that  agreement,  the 
U.S.  would  provide  Israel  with  a  protective  umbrella  against 
any  threat  of  Soviet  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Syrians. 

The  “unprecedented”  pledges  of  American  military,  finan¬ 
cial  and  political  aid  to  Israel  were  said  to  be  “the  price 
demanded  by  Shamir  for  an  important  and  dangerous  service 
yet  lo  be  rendered.” 

Could  all  this  be  true?  One  proof  of  the  report  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Israel  air  force  strike  Saturday  morning  on 
the  bases  of  Syrian-connected  terrorists.  This  was  alleged  to 
have  been  “a  first  taste  of  what  is  to  come.”  But  this  raid, 
carried  out  in  retaliation  for  a  series  of  terrorist  attacks  on 
Israeli  soldiers  in  Lebanon,  was  itself  only  the  latest  in  a  recent 
series. 

Whether  this  worn-out  method  of  Israeli  response  is  ideal  in 
treating  the  terrorist  disease  is  moot.  But  it  certainly  did  not 
prove  the  existence  of  an  American-Israeli  accord  to  initiate 
“military  pressure”  on  the  Syrians. 

The  lacking  proof  might  be  thought  to  have  been  offered  by 
the  strike  launched  by  U.S.  navy  aircraft  yesterday  morning 
on  Syrian  targets  in  the  Shouf  and  Matan  mountains,  in 
reprisal  for  Syrian  firing  the  previous  day  on  American  planes 
conducting  a  “routine  reconnaissance  mission”  over  the  area. 
But  the  American  action,  though  plainly  supported  by  Israel, 
had  not  at  all  been  coordinated  with  Jerusalem,  so  it  was 
asserted  vigorously  yesterday. 

There  is  nevertheless,  it  seems,  a  kernel  of  truth  in  the 
allegation  of  an  agreement  between  Israel  and  the  U.S.  on 
Lebanon.  The  leaders  of  the  two  countries,  the  Foreign 
Ministry's  spokesman  has  conceded,  agreed  to  put  political 
pressure  on  Syria  to  evacuate  the  Land  of  the  Cedars.  What 
such  political  pressure  could  amount  to,  seeing  that 
Washington's,  let  alone  Jerusalem's,  leverage  on  Damascus  is 
nothing  to  crow  about,  remains,  ho-wever,  a  mystery. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Shamir,  in  reporting  to  the  Knesset  on  his 
Washington  talks  today,  will  help  elucidate  the  point.  In  doing 
so  the  premier  could  also  usefully  make  it  clear  that,  for  all 
America's  urgings  on  Israel  to  adopt  a  more  “assertive” 
posture  on  Syria,  this  country  still  does  not  intend  to  be  drawn 
into  a  major  conflict  with  the  Syrians  except  in  strict  self- 
defence. 


CoL  ADVANCE 


(Ccntimied  from  Page  One) 
secretary-general  Yeroham  Meshel 
announced  that  “if  the  members  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee  do  not 
agree  to  pay  an  advance,  the  labour 
federation  will  instruct  the  workers 
committees  in  each  plant  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  industrial  action. 

Shortly  after  this  announcement, 
the  private  employers  group  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  informed  all  its 
member  companies  which  employ 
some  700,000  persons  (of  which  only 
300,000  work  in  industry)  to  pay  a 
13  per  cent  advance  on  December 
25. 

The  employers  also  announced 
that  “any  plant  or  undertaking 
which  cannot  pay,  or  finds  that  pay¬ 
ment  will  endanger  its  financial 
situation,  may  make  other  ar¬ 
rangements.” 

Moreover,  the  private  employers 
group  regretted  the  “unilateral 
breaking  off  of  negotiations  by  the 
Hisiadrut.  for  this  is  what  we  con¬ 
sider  its  decision  to  order  payment 
of  the  advance  by  the  Hisiadrut 
enterprises  without  waiting  to 
resume  negotiations.”  The  talks 
were  broken  off  on  Thursday  by 


DEERAL-KAMAR 


(Conti used  from  Page  One) 
pleted  within  a  maximum  of  a 
period  or  10  davs.”  Salman  said. 

Jumblatt's  decision  was  “uncon¬ 
ditional,”  he  added,  "This 
humanitarian  gesture  is  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  leader  Kamal  Jumblatt’s 
66th  birthday  ” 

Kamal  Jumblatt,  WaJid’s  father, 
was  assassinated  near  his  mountain 
village  of  Moukhtara  in  1977, 
Leadership  of  Lebanon’s  Druse 
community  of  250,000  then  passed 
to  his  only  son. 


The  Druse  earlier  had  said  they 
would  not  release  the  Christians  in 
Deir  al-Kamar  until  all  Christian 
militiamen  withdrew  from 
Lebanon's  Shouf  mountains. 

In  early  November,  the  Druse  al¬ 
lowed  about  1,000  to  leave  Deir  al- 
Kamar  under  Red  Cross  supervi¬ 
sion.  The  evacuation  involved  only 
elderly  people  and  children. 

When  asked  when  he  thought  the 
new  evacuation  would  begin, 
Salman  said:  “It's  up  to  the  Red 
Cross.  We  are  ready  as  soon  as  the 
Red  Cross  says  it’s  ready.” 
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HAFEZ  AL-ASSAD,  the  Syrian 
dictator,  is  riding  high.  He  has  been 
bloodied  but  not  crushed  by  the 
Israeli  army;  he  has  gained  the 
patronage  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  an 
abundance  of  its  most  modern 
weapons,  and  he  has  humbled  the 
United  States. 

The  murderous  attack  on  the 
U.S.  Marine  headquarters,  by  ex¬ 
posing  the  inadequacy  of  U.S. 
military  support  for  Beirut,  will  give 
Assad  a  cheap  victory  in  controlling 
political  developments  in  Lebanon. 

Even  more  disconcerting  was  the 
fact  that  U.S.  leaders,  led  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger  refused  to  state  the  ob¬ 
vious  truth,  afraid  of  “offending” 
the  man  who  earned  the  title 
“butcher  of  Hama"  for  exter¬ 
minating  some  20,000  of  his  own 
countrymen  in  the  Syrian  city  of 
that  name.  This  tender  regard  for 
Assad's  feelings  —  more  of  an  ab¬ 
ject  surrender  —  was  one  of  the  sor¬ 
rier  aspects  of  the  tragic  Beirut 
episode,  especially  as  a  wide  range 
cf  non-military  reprisals  was  available 
to  us.  A  few  which  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  are:  commercial  and 
diplomatic  restrictions;  pressure  on 
Saudi  Arabia  to  stop  its  financial 
tribute  to  Syria;  counter-terrorism 
and  tangible  support  to  Syria's  op¬ 
ponents.  Or,  how  about  opening  a 
U.S.  consulate  on  the  Israeli- 
annexed  Golan  Heights? 

Another  fact  that  could  be  used 
against  Assad  is  the  large  personal 
fortune  stashed  away  by  Assad's 
family  in  the  United  Slates.  Would 
you  believe  that  Assad's  brother, 
head  of  intelligence  and  therefore 
most  directly  involved  in  the  Beirut 
action,  has  just  bought  himself  a 
mansion  in  Bethesda,  Maryland? 


ASSAD’S 


OPTIONS 


Bv  S.  FRED  SINGER 


WHAT  WILL  Assad  do  next,  after 
he  wipes  out  the  “moderate”  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  PLO  —  that  is,  the  fac¬ 
tion  not  yet  under  his  control?  And 
after  he  massacres,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  Palestinian  civilians  in 


ONLY  THE  FLIES  and  debris  re-, 
main  among  the  rows  of  tents  which 
until  last  week  housed  4,400 
suspected  Palestinian  and  Lebanese 
terrorists,  but  the  empty' camp  is  a 
reminder  of  Israel’s  dilemma  in 
Lebanon. 

Many  soldiers  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  Israel  swapped  the  An¬ 
sar  inmates,  some  of  whom  hud 
been  held  since  the  invasion  of 
Lebanon  in  June  1982.  for  six  Israeli 
prisoners  of  war. 

About  1,000  of  the  Ansar  in¬ 
mates,  considered  hard-core 
Palestinian  terrorists,  were  flown  to 
Algeria.  The  rest  were  freed  in 
South  Lebanon. 

Intelligence  experts  fear  that  the 
Palestinians  who  chose  Algeria  will 
return  to  haunt  Israel,  but  they  are 
divided  over  the  dangers  of  leaving 
more  than  3,000  suspected  Palesti¬ 
nian  and  Lebanese  terrorists  free  to 


both  sides  for  “consultations.” 

Eli  Laniado,  spokesman  for  the 
Coordinating  Committee,  added 
later  that  “it  is  a  shame  we  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement.  For  if  we 
did,  we  could  work  jointly  with  the 
government  to  see  that  the  taxes  on 
these  advances  are  reduced.  We 
have  lost  this  chance,  and  the 
workers  will  suITer.” 

Commenting  on  the  Histadrut 
decision,  the  Finance  Ministry  said 
yesterday  that  if  no  agreement  is 
reached  between  the  labour  federa¬ 
tion  and  employers  By  the  end  of 
the  month,  it  will  instruct  employers 
in  the  public  sector  to  pay  advance 
compensation  of  13  per  cent  as  in 
the  private  sector. 

The  Treasury  spokesman  added 
that  he  hopes  a  solution  would  be 
found  despite  the  Histadrut's 
central  committee's  “unilateral 
decision." 

The  ministry  called  upon  the 
labour  federation  to  resume 
negotiations,  and  added  that  only 
after  this  is  done  can  a  solution  to 
all  the  issues  involved,  including  the 
adjustment  of  tax  brackets,  be 
solved. 


THE  YOUNG  ISRAELI  soldier 
shook  his  head  in  disbelief,  as  a  dis¬ 
consolate  Lebanese  driver  tried  to 
explain  how  a  Kalashnikov  assault 
rifle  happened  to  be  hidden  in  his 
mini-bus. 

Moments  earlier,  the  AK47  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  during  the 
routine  search  of  vehicles  crossing 
the  Awali  line.  It  was  among  a  pile 
of  cellophane-wrapped,  corduroy 
trousers  which  the  driver  said  he 
was  delivering  to  a  Sid  on  clothes 
shop. 

“I  wonder  how  many  of  us  this 
has  killed,”  said  the  soldier,  bolding 
up  the  Soviet-made  rifle. 

Weapons  smuggling  is  one  of  the 
reasons  Israel  rites  for  increasingly 
strict  security  measures  that  now  ef¬ 
fectively  mean  South  Lebanon  is 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
for  14  hours  a  day. 

From  dusk  to  dawn,  the  line  is 
closed.  Between  7  a.m.  and  5  p.m.. 
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MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  1  was  shocked  by  the 
naivete  of  Mr.  Eugene  Kline’s  letter 
to  The  Jerusalem  Post  on  November 
21,  in  which  he -praises  the  Middle 
East  Network,  which  telecasts  from 
Christian-held  Southern  Lebanon. 

While  Mr.  Kline  describes  this 
network  as  without  an  axe  to  grind 
against  Israel,  he  disregards  their 
very  axe...  three  out  of  every  eight 
hours  of  programming  are  dedicated 
to  the  Christian  missionary  cause, 
with  daily  programmes  calling  on 
Jews  to  convert  to  Christianity! 
Tiberias.  OEBBl  SHAPIRO 
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Lebanese  refugee  comps  that  have 
been  protected  by  the  Arafat  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  PLO?  Quite  uninten¬ 
tionally,  Israel’s  success  in  crippling 
the  PLO  also  undermined  Arafat’s 
leadership  and  removed  the 
organization  as  an  effective  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Syrian  hegemony  over 
Lebanon. 

All  directions  are  now  open  to 
Assad;  after  all,  Syria  is  centrally 
located  and  borders  six  countries. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  do  a  simple 
cost-benefit  analysis  for  tbe  Syrian 
dictator,  who  looks  so  much  like  a 
western  business  executive. 

Turkey  is  out  —  too  tough  and 
nothing  to  be  gained.  Lebanon  is 
mostly  occupied  by  Syria,  anyway; 
Assad  is  not  likely  to  give  up  tbe  ter¬ 
ritory  he  now  holds  —  some  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  country. 

Historically,  Jordan  was  the 
largest  part  of  the  Palestine  man¬ 
date:  it  had  been  South  Syria  and 
administered  from  Damascus  (as 
was  Lebanon)  before  the  Turks  lost 
control  of  the  region.  Jordan  is  an 
artificial  creation  of  the  British, 
who  wanted  to  find  a  suitable 
throne  for  a  Hashemite  prince  so 
why  not  conquer  and  annex  it? 

But  Jordan  has  no  natural 
resources  to  speak  of,  and  the 
Palestinian  people  are  likely  to  be 
hostile  to  Syria,  and  to  Assad  per¬ 
sonally.  As  Sunni  Moslems,  they 
abhor  Assad’s  brand  of  Islam;  they 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  LEBANON: 

Gamble  with  death 


By  RUTH  SINAI 


roam  Israeli-occupied  South 
Lebanon. 

“They  really  hated  us,”  said  an 
Israeli  soldier  who  was  hauling  mat¬ 
tresses  out  of  the  empty  tents  and 
loading  them  on  a  truck. 

Aluf  Ori  Orr,  head  of  Israel’s 
Northern  Command,  said  that  many 
of  the  released  inmates  have 
“malicious  intent"  arid  that  if  they 
took  up  terrorist  activities,  they 
would  be  jailed. 


BUT  NOW  Ansar  is  empty.  Israeli 
soldiers,  wearing  gas  masks  and  car¬ 


rying  cannisters  of  disinfectant, 
were  delousing  the  tents. 

Maintenance  work  continues  on 
the  earthworks  around  the  camp. 
Senior  officers  here  say  they  do  not 
know  what  will  become  of  Ansar, 
where  Israel  invested  an  estimated 
10  million  shekels  in  October  to  try 
to  make  it  escape-proof. 

Some  military  officers  predict  the 
former  prisoners  will  not  engage  in 
anti-Israel  activity,  “but  It’s  enough 
if  just  a  hundred  do  to  give  us  a 
serious  problem,"  said  one  officer. 

A  Western  diplomat  who  asked 


Price  of  peace 


By  DAVID  ROGERS 


vehicles  and  pedestrians  can  cross 
at  only  two  points  along  the  1 1 3-km. 
line,  and  the  process  can  take  hours. 


THE  AWALI  LINE  is,  lo  some 
observers,  increasingly  taking  on 
the  appearance  and  atmosphere  of  a 
frontier. 


Trucks  and  cars  stretch  back  for 
kilometres  on  the  northern  side,  we 
waiting  to  be  waved  forward  for 
searching  by  Arabic-speaking 
soldiers  of  the  IDF  Border  Police. 
Every  night,  drivers  camp  out  by 
their  lorries  so  they  will  be  at  the 
front  of  the  queue  when  the  line 
reopens  the  following  day. 

Rows  of  taxis  wail  either  side  of 


the  Awali  Bridge,  the  main  crossing 
point,  to  pick  up  travellers  who 
walk  across. 

Pedestrians  show  Lebanese- 
issued  identity  cards  to  the  soldiers. 
“All  we  really  want  to  know  from 
the  identity  cards  is  whether  they 
are1  Lebanese  or  Palestinians,”  said 
an  Israeli  army  officer  called  Rail. 
Palestinians,  who  make  up  around 
10  per  cent  of  the  600,000  to  800,000 
population  of  south  Lebanon,' are 
allowed  to  cross  tbe  line  only  with 
special  permission. 

Since  several  thousand 
Palestinians  were  freed  from  Ansar 
detention  camp,  Israel  has  "beefed 
up  all  aspects  of  our  security 
systems,”  said  Seren  Shaul  Segal,  an 


S  DAYS 


feathers  without  causing  undue  hiss- 


sympathize  with  the  people  of 
Hama  and  with  the  PLO  faction 
that  is  being  obliterated  by  Assad. 

The  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem, 
no  lover  of  Israel,  has  already  called 
for  Assad’s  assassination  and 
promised  other-worldly  rewards  to 
the  perpetrator. 


ISRAEL  would  be  a  prime  target 
for  Assad,  for  all  sorts  of  reasons; 
reclaiming  lost  Syrian  territory; 
“liberating”  all  of  Palestine,  but 
then  making  it  part  of  Syria  and 
pushing  the  Jews  into  the  sea.  But 
Israel  is  too  tough  a  nut  to  crack, 
even  with  the  best  of  Soviet 
weapons,  as  long  as  U.S.  technology 
and  resources  support  Israel. 

Now,  Assad  is  a  patient  man  who 
may  feel  that  time  is  on  his  side,  as 
he  sees  more  arms  and  more  money 
for  Syria  in  the  future.  Still  this 
does  not  exclude  smaller  cam¬ 
paigns,  like  trying  to  dislodge  the 
Israelis  from  their  strategic  posi¬ 
tions  in  Lebanon’s  Bekaa  Valley. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  ofTlimits.  Assad  is 
not  ready  to  tackle  the  center  of 
Sunni  orthodoxy  if  he  can  get  the 
benefits  of  oil  income  without  risks. 
Merely  by  remaining  a  threat,  he 
can  probably  increase  his  annual 
protection  fee.  The  Syrian  dictator 
may  not  have  studied  Colbert,  but  be 
has  learned  how  to  pluck  the  goose 
to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of 


This  leaves  Iraq,  a  delightful 
target  for  Syria,  with  costs  that  arc 
not  loo  great  and  with  all  kinds  of 
benefits  —  geopolitical,  ideological, 
religious  and  pecuniary  (oil  money). 

Syria  is  Iran’s  most  steadfast  ally 
in  the  war  started  by  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein,  the  Iraqi  dictator.  Now  that 
Iraq  has  received  new  chips.  French 
missiles  and  planes  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  may  want  to  cash  in  his 
chips. 

Rather  than  block  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz,  interrupt  Gulf  shipping, 
and  risk  the  ire  of  the  United  States 
and  other  oil  consumers,  why  not 
have  Syria  start  a  second  front  and 
take  over  Iraq?  Iran  could  get  the 
southern  oil  fields  around  Basra  and 
the  Shi'ite.  Khomeini-supporting 
Iraqis,  while  Assad  could  have  the 
northern  oil  fields  around  Kirkuk 
and  a  lot  of  Kurdish  people. 

After  all,  Iraq  was  just  another 
British  invention  designed  to 
provide  a  throne  for  another  deserv¬ 
ing  Hashemite  princeling. 


RELIGIOUS  factors  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  Middle  East.  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein,  who  is  a  Sunni,  rules 
over  a  restive  Shi’ite  majority:  it 
would  identify  with  Assad,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  AJawi  sect,  a  Shi’ite 
Taction. 

The  ideological  factor  is  also 
quite  strong.  Hafez  aJ-Assad,  the 
leader  of  the  Syrian  Baalhist  party, 
hates  Saddan  Hussein,  the  leader  of 
the  Iraqi  Baalhist  party.  It's  hard  to 
know  who  is  the  keeper  of  the 
“true”  ideology  of  this  curious  mix¬ 
ture  of  non-religious  Arab 
nationalism-marxism.  Anyway,  As¬ 
sad  generally  refers  to  Husssein  as 
the  “butcher  of  Baghdad,"  in 
memory  of  some  dozens  of  Iraqi 
Baathists,  all  of  them  Hussein's 
former  colleagues  and  “best 
friends,”  whom  Hussein  brutally 
eliminated. 

It's  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two  is 


.not  to  be  named  said  he  doubted 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  anti- 
Israel  attacks  in  the  south,  partly 
because  many  of  die  Palestinians 
and  Lebanese  released  would  be 
busy  settling  scores  with  those  who 
turned  them  in. 

He  also  said  most  of  them  were 
only  nominal  members  of  terrorist 
organizations,  not  hard-core  ac¬ 
tivists.  With  the  PLO  infrastructure 
in  South  Lebanon  destroyed,  they 
would  have  little  support,  he  added. 

The  Israeli  officer  said  a  total  of 
12,000 prisoners  passed  through  An¬ 
sar  in  its  17  months  of  existence,  but 
weeding  out  pared  the  final  number 
down  to  4,400-  “After  a  war  it’s  very 
hard  to  determine  who  is  a  terrorist 
and  who  is  not,”  he  said. 


CRITICS  HAVE  SAID  that  by 
grouping  so  many  prisoners  in 
crowded  pens,  some  who  entered 
only  as  suspects  came  out  fully 


army  spokesman  in  Sidon.  "We  arc 
on  maximum-level  alert.” 

Driving  through  the  villages,  one 
sees  men  wearing  the  blue-and- 
white  track  suits  and  gym  shoes  that 
were  issued  by  the  Red  Cross  to 
those  released  from  Ansar.  The 
word  "Ansar”  has  been  spray- 
painted  on  some  buildings. 

“There  has  been  a  radicalization 
of  the  atmosphere,  less  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  us,”  said  Segal. 


THE  NEW  Israeli  security 
measures  go  beyond  extra  road 
checks,  patrols  and  the  thick  earth 
ramparts  that  now  guard  every  army 
post.  .  _ 

Intelligence  gathering  has  been 
extended,  and  homes  have  been 
searched  for  weapons.  “Certain 
things  have  been  nipped  in  the 
bud,”  Segal  added. 

The  army  says  none  of  the  freed 
Ansar  prisoners  has  beea  re- 
arrested,  and  it  is  too  early  to  see 


the  more  successful  bo 
although  Assad  seems  to  be 
in  number*  —  if  we  don't  cot 
100.000  or  so  who  have  been  kjjjj 
in  Hussein's  little  Iranian  advei 
ture.  ! 


BUT  THE  MAIN  benefit*  x  * 
money.  Even  if  Iran  and  Syria 
simply  to  split  Iraq's  oil  rttounss  !  «•! 
Assad  would  end  up  with  some  ),!.  -  *4  J  3  I 
million  barrels  per  day  of  export  ** 
worth  SIS  billion  per  year.  ThbV  ? 
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threat  to  all  its  neighbours  — ^  ► 
tainiy  to  J  ordan  and  Lebanon, 
even  to  Israel.  Turkey  and  the  Ari 
Arab  Gulf  states. 


Well  before  then.  Assad 
be  able  to  divert  to  himself  y 
protection  money  the  Gulf  stab 
are  now  paying  to  Iraq,  as  well  a,; 
the  PLO  and  Jordan,  making  lij 
richer  and  even  more  powerful. 


In  conjunction  with  Libya.  Asst 
could  even  pose  a  threat  to  Egypt 
feel  certain  that  this  appea 
somewhere  under  “future  plan*” 
he  draws  up  his  proposals  to  f 
Soviet  Union  for  more  arms  sfaj 
menu. 


But  Assad  is  not  home  clear  y 
The  Palestinians  may  cause  h 
some  grief:  they  are,  after  ail,  * 
comp  fished  terrorists,  albeit 
longer  with  a  base.  The  Sunt 
which  form  the  majority  of  Ara 
and  the  Moslem  Brotherhot 
wiped  out  in  Hama  but  aii 
elsewhere,  may  trip  him  up.  And  i 
Israelis  stand  fast  on  Jebei  Ba~u 
in  the  Bekaa  within  shelling  c 
tance  of  Damascus. 


We  would  be  wise  in  encouragj 
them  to  remain  there. 


Prufenor  Singer  is  a  member  of  the  Ene, 
Police  Studies  Center  of  the  Vnbensy 
Virginia.  He  hoi  a  Senior  Felloe  ai 
Heritage  Foundation  in  Washington  L\ 
ha*  u-rved  as  a  L.S.  Deputy  Assist 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  published  est 
*ieeh  on  Middle  East  oil  problems. 


fledged  terrorists.  The  Israeli  ofti 
agreed  that  “there  was  a  lot  of 
doctri  nation,  but  we  never  i 
military  training”  in  the  camp. 

Ansar  was  Israel’s  first  large-sc 
experience  with  detention  of  f 
rorists:  “We  had  to  learn  and  le 
fast.  Until  Ansar,  virtually  the  c 
dialogue  we  had  with  terrorists  t 
through  a  rifle  barrel,”  said  anot 
Israeli  officer  at  the  camp. 

He  said  10  prisoners  died  h« 
three  when  an  Israeli  rifle  went 
accidentally,  four  would-be  - 
c  a  pees  who  were  crushed  by  a  b 
dozer  while  crouching  in  a  tun 
they  had  dug,  one  suspected  ■ 
former  forced  by  fellow  inmate- 


drink  disinfectant,  one  stah*»£tj  ■ 


dispute  with  another  inmate  ove“'T*  -T*  - S  I* 
guitar  and  one  shot  in  the  If-*  ’ 

while  trying  to  flee.  ■  »  ;  # 

Only  five  inmates  succeeded” ?  •  p  4* 
escaping  Ansar,  the  officer  add  “  ‘  ’  v 

(The  Associated  Press) 


whether  their  release  will  lead  t 
real  deterioration  in  security. 

“Our  problem  is  how  to  maim 
a  high  level  of  security  without 
dieting  hardship  on  resident 
Segal  said. 

Citrus  growers  who  need  to  tr. 
sport  fruit  north  of  the  Awali  l 
have  been  issued  with  permits  tl 
enable  them  to  jump  the  tc 
queues  at  the  crossing  points. 

Other  regular  travellers  can  ap 
for  the  two-month  permits,  .1 
army,  officers  said  fewer  than  - 
peeled  had  asked  for  them,  : 
parentiy  because  of  anti-Israeli  fe 
ing. 

In  tbe  early  days  of  the  war 
Lebanon  last  year,  Israeli  soldi 
shopped  and  dined  out  in  soi 
Lebanon.  “AH  that  is  out  of  boui 
now.  Serving  in  Lebanon  1 
become  both  more  boring  and  mi 
dangerous,”  said  a  22-year-t 
lieutenant. 

(Reuter  News  Sente) 
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Enjoy  15  days  at  the  super 
3-star  Windmill  Hotel  and 
pay  for  only  10  days 
(including  breakfast). 
Valid;  6.11.83-22.12.83 
1.1.84-29.2.84 


Kosher  restaurants 
Sabbath  elevator 
133  Air  conditioned 
rooms 

Complete  facilities  for  all 
types  of  functions 
Walking  distance  to  the 
center  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Old  City 
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Pies  fj, 


The  campaign  to  The  35th  Annual  r0  provide  toys  and 
■OEj  ihH  rnai7tam/nd  enlarge  games  for  Hanukka 

hi®  SO  SSIISh  th-e*aged  SHil  for  every chiId  in  a 

l/irlhi  ™  0U9^ the  wmter  government  institu- 

.  tion  or  in  foster  care  ' 


3  Mendele  St.,  Talbieh 
Jerusalem  92147,  Israel. 
Tel:  663111  Telex  26532 
Managing  Director; 
Fred  Hall 
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